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PREFACE 

The Survey and Analysis of Career Placement Activities is a report 
of placement services in select Wisconsin communities. This volume 
represents Phase II of the development of a Coordinated Comprehensive 
Placement System, The survey covers the services available, those being 
utilized and needed as expressed by the users and providers of placement 
services. This research effort was accomplished to provide a data base 
for model development which is Phase III of the project. 

In this volume the opinions, ideas and observations of both users 
and providers are compared to determine the level of agreement. The data 
has been computerized and treated statistically to provide a sound basis 
for decision-making. Both current and former students as well as adults 
were surveyed to obtain a broad base of information from which to build a 
flexible multi-purpose placement system. 

The survey covers three different population centers including 15 
high schools, three technical institutes, and the organizations and agen- 
cies serving these rural to urban centers. A number of people were inter- 
viewed essentially to develop a number of sample case histories that 
portray the actual situations presented by the persons being served. 

The knowledge gained from both the review and synthesis of the job 
placement literature and the survey and analysis of career placement 
activities will serve as the foundation for building the placement model 
for a coordinated comprehensive placement system. 

Roger Lambert 
Associate Director 
Center for Studies in Vocational 
and Technical Education 
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PART I 
INTRODUCTION 



This "Survey and Analysis of Career Placement Activities 11 is 
Volume II of a research project designed to develop a coordinated com- 
prehensive career placement system designed to meet the needs of students 
and adults with varying educational backgrounds. This volume contains 
the analysis of data obtained from diverse groups that received placement 
services and provided such services. An extensive literature search, 
focused on the historical precedents surrounding the provision of career 
placement services and the current status of placement activities, was 
presented in Volume I. The literature search and the data analyses con- 
tained in this report have formed t.he cornerstones for the development of 
models for the delivery of coordinated and comprehensive placement services. 

The study developed as a result of a meeting for individuals respon- 
sible for the delivery of vocational education in Wisconsin. On Monday, 
December 10, 1973, a meeting was held at the Wisconsin Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education offices which included the RCU Director as 
well as other State Board staff, the Director of the Bureau of Career and 
Manpower Development of the Department of Public Instruction, a represen- 
tative of the University of Wisconsin-Stout Center for Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Education, and a representative of the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical Education. The 
participants reviewed the priorities for research and recommended that the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison develop a research proposal in the area 
of placement. 1 This research priority was consistent with the 1974 recom- 
mendation of the Vocational Education Committee of the Wisconsin Association 
of School District Administrators. In addition, the committee urged the 
creation of employment services for students and graduates in Wisconsin's 
secondary schools. ^ 

Interest in career guidance and placement has been renewed in recent 
years. Increased occupational diversification and the expansion of edu- 
cational options as well as the numerous Interrelationships between the 
educational and occupational .realms have complicated the career guidance 
process. Youth unemployment has increased for several years and many of 
the educational investments of students have not been predicated on occu- 
pational realities (National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 
1972). These observations have been made despite increased opportunities 
for occupational training through vocational education. Skills can be 
acquired through various vocational programs, and subsequently individuals 
are not confined to low level entry jobs. There has also been a growing 
tendency among schools to accept the career education framework as a 
unifying principle for education. Through career education a "systematic 
attempt [is made] to increase the career options available to individuals 
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INTRODUCTION 



and to facilitate more rational and valid career planning and preparation" 
(Goldhammer & Taylor, 1972, p. 6). Career education including vocational 
education provides opportunities for an increase in the occupational pre- 
paration of youth. In order that this preparation be translated into 
employment realities, improved career guidance services become a necessity. 
Consequently, the placement function of the guidance process has received 
particular emphasis. 



Theoretical Perspective 

# 

The model presented in Figure 1 was used as the theoretical framwork 
for the various aspects of the study. 



Figure 1 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF A COORDINATED 
AND COMPREHENSIVE PLACEMENT MODEL 



Education 



Instruction 



Guidance 



Career 
' Education 



Career' 4 



Appraisal 



Referral 



Informational 



Placement 



Counseling 



Follow-through 



In this framework education is defined as all learning situations designed 
to lead, to, or enhance, the performance of socially-acceptable adult roles. 
Guidance is t:he particular aspect of the education process through which 
an individual learns to relate his personal characteristics to his envi- 
ronmental options. In this context, education and guidance are not confined 
to the classroom, but rather include all environmental experiences which 
lead to the performance of adult roles* 

Similarly career guidance is also provided through numerous channels. 
As Goldhammer (1972) has noted, one of the adult roles in which one is 
expected to participate is that of "a producer of goods or a renderer of 
services. 11 To that end, career guidance is that component of the guidance 
process designed to help an individual relate his personal characteristics 
and goals to educational and occupational options* Career guidance is 
predicated on the assumption of career development as a lifelong process 
in which the educational and occupational realms continually interact. 
Educational and vocational guidance are not separate entities, but rather 
co-contributers to career guidance and, as such, decisions in one realm 
are considered in terms of their implications in the other. Career 
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guidance as a process involves various services, including appraisal, 
information, counseling, referral, placement and follow-through services. 

Although this study examined numerous components of the career 
guidance process, special attention was directed toward the placement 
component. As Wasil (1974) has noted, job placement is the "keystone of 
career development, ... the fusing element that is necessary if career 
development is to be effective. 11 Through job placement the student 
translates* knowledge into functional reality,. Consistent with the frame- 
work of the present study, the terms "job placement" and "educational 
placement" needed to be supplanted by the generic term "career placement." 
Career placement was defined as the orderly process of transition from 
one educational or training activity to the next desired level of job 
preparation or procurement or other socially-acceptable alternative. 

Study Objectives 

Presumably a career placement system should be comprehensive in 
terms of the career guidance services provided, and coordinated in terms 
of the many agencies which are involved in providing the services. Cor- 
respondingly, existing placement and related studeat services for graduates 
of high schools and post-secondary vocational programs were assumed to be 
characterized by a lack of comprehensiveness and coordination. To test 
this assumption the first goal of the study was to survey existing career 
placement delivery systems, both as they exist and as they are needed for 
students and adults. Specifically the objectives of this first goal were: 

1. To identify the present level of placement and related guidance 
activities or services provided to or desired by the user 
(students and adults). 

2. To identify the present level of involvement that the various 
agencies have in ;>Lacement and the related guidance functions 
as perceived by the agencies involved in placement. 

3. To identify the present level of placement and related guidance 
activities or services provided by or aspired to as perceived 
by the agencies involved in placement.. 

4. To identify new services or activities of placement which are 
not currently provided by the agencies but which may be of 
benefit to the user. 

5. To identify existing or new agencies which may provide existing 
or new placement services or activities as part of the placement 
program. t*~~ 

6. To identify the costs associated with providing or using place- 
ment and related guidance services as perceived by the users 
and the agencies. 

Research Questions 

The study was also designed to answer the following research questions 
related to career placement activities: 
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1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 



Do the subject variables of sex, age, race, educational achieve- 
ments, training record, and employment record affect the delivery 
of placement services? ^ 

Do the community variables of population density, school size, 
and the availability of further educational or occupational op- 
portunities affect the delivery of placement services? 

What agencies or individuals are the most helpful in the educa- 
tional and occupational placement of students and adults? 

What placement services or activities are the most helpful to 
which groups of students and adults in accomplishing their 
educational and vocational objectives? 

What barriers do students and adults encounter in attempting to 
enter educational institutions or in securing employment? 

What differences, if any, exist in the importance attached to 

the various placement-related activities and services by providers, 

users,, and agency or institution policymakers? 

Who is perceived as responsible for educational and vocational 
placement? 
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PART II 
METHODOLOGY 



The. population targeted for the establishment of a survey data base 
included (1) users of placement services and (2) providers of placement 
services. Users, were defined as those persons who: 

(a) were currently seniors in high school, or 

(b) were currently enrolled in Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education schools, or * , 

(c) were enrolled as high school seniors in September 1972, or 

(d) were enrolled in Vocational, Technical and Adult Education degree 
or diploma programs in September 1972. 

Providers were defined as those persons who directly provide placement 
services to students and adults. Those for whom placement is an integral 
part of their professional role were designated as formal placement 
providers. This included high school and VTAE school guidance and coun- 
seling personnel, public employment service counselors, private employment 
agency personnel, rehabilitation counselors, community action program 
counselors, apprenticeship councils, etc. In addition, informal placement 
providers were also to be included. This list would include any teachers, 
ministers, parents, or other persons who provide placement services al- 
though not legally or institutionally mandated to provide them. The users 
and providers were to be canvassed through use of a questionnaire approach. 



Selection of Counties 

In order that the users and providers to be sampled would be repre- 
sentative of diverse population groups, the decision was made to include 
both a predominantly rural county and a more urbanized county. Further- 
more, the format dictated i.hat each of the counties selected should offer 
opportunities for post-secondary education both at the vocational-technical 
level and at the university level. Ease of accessibility to the counties 
by the research staff located in Madison, Wisconsin was also a considera- 
tion. Based on these factors, two counties were selected: Grant County, 
in southwestern Wisconsin and Winnebago County in the central part of the 
state. These counties were viewed as typifying the conditions which exist 
in many counties throughout the Midwest.^ 

Grant County lies in the southwestern corner of Wisconsin on the 
border of the Mississippi River. Although Grant County is a predominately 
rural county and only n lightly industrialized, 11 opportunities in the manu- 
facturing area can be found by the residents in neighboring Dubuque, Iowa. 
Grant County is among the richest farming counties in Wisconsin and farming- 
related occupations are pursued by approximately 20 percent of the labor 
force. The actual number of farms, however, has been following the nation- 
wide decline (Department of Business Development, 1974). Post-secondary 
educational opportunities are available in Grant County through the 
University of Wisconsin campus at Platteville and the Southwest Wisconsin 
Vocational-Technical Institute in Fennimore. The Wisconsin State Employment 
Service also maintains two local offices in Grant County— in Platteville 
and Lancaster. 
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Winnebago County lies in central Wisconsin and in many ways typifies 
the counties in the northern two-thirds of the state. Its population is 
overwhelmingly white (99.5 percent) and the small minority population 
(0.5 percent) is predo minantly classified as Nat ive American Indian . The 
distribution of family incomes closely parallels that of the state; in 
fact, there is less than a $100 difference between the median family in- 
'come of Winnebago County residents and that of the state in general. The 
Department of Business Development (1974) has observed that Winnebago 
County is largely dependent on its manufacturing industries for employment. 
Over 36 percent of the residents of Winnebago County as well as many of the 
residents of surrounding counties are employed in the industrial complex 
of thd Fox River Valley. These industries are concentrated for the most 
.part in the cities of Oshkosh, Neenah, and Menasha where over 70 percent 
of the county's residents make their homes. The two largest industries, 
Kimberly Clark Corporation and American Can Company (both of Neenah, 
Wisconsin) employed approximately 6,000 workers in 1970. 

There are numerous opportunities for post-secondary education in and 
around Winnebago County. The University of Wisconsin maintains a 4-year 
campus as well as some opportunities for graduate work at Oshkosh. Oshkosh 
is also the home of one of the campuses of Fox Valley Technical Institute. 
The other campus is in nearby Appleton, across the northern border of 
Winnebago County. Three private colleges are also located in close prox- 
imity to Winnebago County. These are Ripon College in Ripon, Lawrence 
Cc>llege in Appleton, and Marian College in Fond du Lac. Both the Wisconsin 
State Employment Service and the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
maintain offices in Oshkosh as well. 

Due to the small representation of nonwhites in the populations of 
each of these counties (less than one percent), it was decided that a 
third county should also be included which would have a greater nonwhite 
population base. Racine County, in southeastern Wisconsin, was selected. 

Racine County lies between the two large urban centers of Milwaukee 
and Chicago. It is one of the most industrialized and urbanized counties 
in Wisconsin — the population density in Racine at 507 persons per square 
mile is over six times greater than the state average. The city of Racine 
contains over 55 percent of the county's total population. Racine County 
is also the home county for eight percent of the black population in 
Wisconsin. Only Milwaukee County with 83 percent of the black population 
has a larger concentration of this minority group. 

Post-secondary educational opportunities are available in Racine 
County and the surrounding area. The University of Wisconsin operates a 
4-year campus in nearby Milwaukee and Waukesha counties. Racine County 
residents also have several private colleges within easy commuting dis- 
tance. Aside from the many colleges in Milwaukee, there is Carthage College 
in Kenosha. Gateway Technical Institute also maintains a campus in Racine. 
Public service agencies 4 are easily accessible to the residents of Racine 
County, with both the Wisconsin State Employment Service and the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation having local offices in Racine. 

A more detailed' description of each of the three selected counties 
is available in Appendix A. For the interested reader, these descriptions 
include employment and educational patterns as well as a description of 
the activities of the Job Service (formerly, Wisconsin State Employment 
Service) and the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation in each county. 
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Sampling Procedures 

Current and former hifth school seniors . Selection of high, schools 
within each county was made suitable to the nature of the county. For 
each school, only the size of the twelfth grade senior class was used as 
a criteria for selection. For. each county, a large (more than 350 seniors), 
medium (150-349 seniors), and small (less than 150 seniors) classification 
was used for selection. In addition, a rural school was chosen in each 
county because its location was far from any large metropolitan ^area. The 
assumption underlying this decision was that rural schools (i. ( e. rural 
communities) have less placement opportunities and services compared to 
urban schools or communities. From a list of high school twelfth grade 
enrollments provided by the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 
13 high schools were selected in the following manner: 

First Order Second Order Third Order 

county delimitation size of senior class rural location 

(Racine, Grant, Winnebago) (large, medium, small) (for one school) 

Selecting schools in this way was to produce a representative sampling of 
the senior class students within the counties related to the placement 
opportunities and potentials available. Additionally, two private paro- 
chial schools in Racine County were also incorporated in the sample. The 
private schools were also sampled to increase the representativeness of 
the high school sample. 

A random sampling method was used to select seniors of the class of 
1972-1973, the formerly enrolled seniors surveyed. Proportion intervals 
based upon the relative size of the school's twelfth. grade enrollment 
(large, medium, small) were used to determine the number of students from 
each school to be surveyed. Names of the. formerly enrolled seniors were 
selected from the list of the entire twelfth grade school roster through 
a random sampling procedure. Because nonwhite students were assumed to 
have greater difficulty in placement, a larger proportion of seniors 
(smaller interval) were used for Washington Park High School in Racine 
in an attempt to survey more nonwhite seniors. 

Table 1 on the next page shows the high schools participating in each 
of the counties, the total number of seniors (1972-73) in each school, the 
sample interval and the number of seniors selected for the survey ques- 
tionnaire. The number of students actually surveyed (those who returned 
their mailed questionnaire) and the corresponding percentage of the selected 
seniors are shown in the last columns. 

Currently enrolled high school seniors, of the class of 1974-75, were 
selected by a different method. Each high school had classes or homeroom 
periods in which a cross section of the senior class was equally distrib- 
uted. Classes such as college preparatory English were not used because 
of their selective student characteristics. Only classes in which every 
senior had an equal probability of being a member were utilized. In most 
schools these "classes" were the homerooms. 

For each school a list of senior homerooms (or the other selected 
classes) was prepared. From the list, a sample of the homerooms was ran- 
domly selected. On the assumption that approximately 25 seniors would be 
present in each homeroom, one, two, or three homerooms were selected to 
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Table L 

SELECTION CUIDE AND NUMBER OF "RESPONDENTS OF 
FORMER HICH SCHOOL SENIORS (1972-73) 



High School 


Number 
of 

O r\ *i AN 

oeniors 


Sample 
Interval 


Number of 

Seniors 
Selected 


Respondent 
Sample 

Size 
(returns^ 


Respondent 
Percentage - 
of Selected 
Seniors 






Racine County 






J . 1 , jCase 
William Horlick 
Washington Park 
Burlington 
Union 'Grovie 


664 
573 
611 
280 
185 
2313 


10 
10 
5 
10 
2.5 


66 
57 

122 
28 
74 

347 


42 
32 
66 
13 
46 
199 


64 
56 
54 
46 
62 

57% return 
for Racine 
County 



Grant County 



Platteville 210 2,5 84 56 67 

Cuba City 118 2.5 47 24 51 

Wauzeka 36 1 36 14 39 

Bloomington 46 1 46 31 67 

410 213 125 59% return 

for Grant 
County 



Winnebago County 



Oshkosh North 


411 


5 


82 


52 


63 


Oshkosh West 


441 


5 


88 


59 


67 


Winneconne 


104 


2.5 


41 


24 


59 


Menasha 


255 


5 


51 


26 


51 




1211 




262 


161 


61% return 












for Winnebaj 












County 






Private Schools 


(Racine) 






Lutheran 


66 


1 


66 


36 


55 


St. Catherine's 


211 


2 


106 


74 


70 




277 




172 


110 


64% return 



for private 
schools 
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represent the relative size of the senior class. The distribution of high 
school seniors from each school is presented in Table: 2. 



Table 2 

SELECTION GUIDE AND NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS OF 
CURRENT HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS (1974-75) 



High School 


Number 

of 
Seniors 


Number 
of 
Home- 
rooms 


Samp le 
Interval 


Anticipated 

Number 
of Seniors 


Actual 
Number of 

Seniors 
Surveyed 






Racine 


County 






J.I. Case 


700 


13 


3 


75 


60 


William Horlick 


635 


13 


3 


75 


74 


Washington Park 


586 


13 


3 


75 


51 


Burlington 


298 


8 


2 


50 


47 


Union Grove 


212 
2431 


10 


2 


50 
325 


93 
325 






Grant 


County 






Platteville 


206 


10 


2 


50 


61 • 


Cuba City 


114 


4 


2 


50 


39 


Wauzeka 


30 


1 


1 


30 


22 


Bloomingtori 


50 
400 


1 


1 


50 
180 


48 
170 


Winnebago County 


Oshkosh North 


414 


16 


3 


75 


72 


Oshkosh West 


448 


16 


3 


75 


33 


Winneconne 


118 


4 


2 


50 


45 


Menasha 


318 
1298 


17 


3 


75 
275 


53 
203 


Private Schools (Racine.) 


Lutheran 


71 


3 


3 


71 


64 


St. Catherine's 


260 
331 


7 


3 


75 
146 


63 
127 


Table 3 


contains a 


summary of 


the actual number of currently enrolled 


and formerly enrolled students surveyed and percentages for each 


county. 
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Table 3 

SUMMARY TABLE OF SURVEYED HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



County 


Current 


Students 


Fo rraer 


Students 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Racine* 


452 


55 


309 


52 


Grant 


171 ' 


21 


125 


21 


Winnebago 


202 


24 


163 


27 


TOTAL 


825 


100 


597 


100 



The total number of students reported for Racine County includes 
the students from the two private schools in Racine. Separately, 
these students account for 127 current students or 15 percent of 
the total and 110 former students or 18 percent of the total. 



Current and former vocational and technical institute students . 
Vocational and technical institutes do not have student classifications 
such as "seniors" which can be utilized for convenient sampling. Students 
may be enrolled in any of several types of programs including Associate 
Degree, 2-year, 1-year, and less than one year programs. , To avoid sampling 
avocational students, only students who could be identified by the insti- 
tutes as being enrolled in an associated group of courses or program were 
considered for sampling. These students were assumed to more likely be 
users of placement services as they eventually seek employment or further 
training in their areas. 

The formerly enrolled vocational and technical students (of the year 
1972-73) were randomly selected from student lists provided by each of 
the three district vocational and technical institutes* participating in 
the study. Names of the students meeting the selection criteria described 
above were assigned number^ from which a sample was selected by use of 
computerized random numbers. The size of the sample selected from each 
institute was obtained relative to the number of students fulfilling 
the selection criteria. The selected students (896 total) were mailed a 
questionnaire designed for former VTAE students. Table k describes the 
selection and return response of the formerly enrolled VTAE sampling. 

The currently enrolled vocational and technical students (of 1974- 
75) were selected from the normal class periods. Communication Arts 
classes in each VTAE school were used for sampling because these classes 
are required of all vocational and technical students. Sampling from 
these classes would assure that a cross section of the student body would 
be reached. An assumption was made the few avocational students would be 
enrolled in the Communication Arts classes since it would not be a require- 
ment for them. 

One unexpected problem arose when the Gateway VTAE district stipulated 
that the survey had to include students from the Kenosha Campus as well as 
the Racine Campus. Thus the number of currently enrolled vocational and 
technical students increased from the initial estimate needed. A total of 
907 currently enrolled VTAE students were surveyed. This figure compares 
favorably with the 896 formerly enrolled VTAE students selected. Propor- 
tionally, the actual number of students surveyed for both the current .and 
former students were similar, Tables 5 and 6 describe the current VTAE 
sample, and the comparisons between actual numbers of students, current and 
former , surveyed . 
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Table 4 

SELECTION GUIDE AND NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS OF 
FORMER VTAE STUDENTS (1972-73) 



Name of VTAE 
Institute 


Total 

[MO • 01 

Students 


No. of 
Students 
Meeting 
Criteria 


No. of 

OtUQcULS 

Selected 


Respondent 

Od.inpi.fcJ OiZc 

(returns) 


Respondent 
Percentage 
of Selected 
Students 


Gateway (Racine 












Area) 


9626 


5141 


498 


230 


47 


Southwest Wisconsin 












(Lancaster Area) 


2707 


588 


100 


50 


50 


Fox Valley 












(Oshkosh Area) 


5117 


2810 


298 


130 


44 








896 


410 


46% return 












for former 












VTAE 












students 



Table 5 

SELECTION GUIDE AND NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS OF 
CURRENT VTAE STUDENTS (1974-75) 



Name of VTAE District 



Total Number Number of 

of Students * Students Surveyed 



Gateway (Racine and 

Kenosha Areas) 9827 533 
Southwest Wisconsin 

(Lancaster Area) 2956 99 

Fox Valley (Oshkosh Area) 5554 275 

TOTAL 907 



Table 6 

SUMMARY TABLE OF SURVEYED VTAE STUDENTS 



VTAE District 



Current Students Forrar Students 



Number Percent - Number Percent 



Gateway (Racine and 

Kenosha Areas 533 59 230 56 
Southwest Wisconsin 

(Lancaster Area) 99 . 11 50 12 

Fox Valley (Oshkosh Area) 275 30 130 32 

TOTAL 907 100 410 100 
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Survey of providers. The survey of providers of placement services 
was more difficult' because of the problems associated with identification. 
Providers such as placement or employment specialists were easily iden- 
tified. However, others also assist with placement although their major 
responsibilities are not placement per se.' For example, many teachers 
help their students find jobs by directing them to possible employment 
opportunities or recommending them to prospective employers. These 
"•informal 11 providers are frequently known to community agencies and citi- 
zens because they provide specific services. 

A "snowballing" technique was designed to identify providers of 
placement services. Providers who were easily identified through their 
positions in employment agencies or in occupational guidance functions 
were asked to name additional people in the community who were providing 

placement services." Furthermore, these identified providers were asked 
to name others. In this way the search for informal placement providers 
snowballed until names were repeated or the number of identifiable pro- 
viders was exhausted. 

A snowballing technique, however, did not account for all people 
providing placement assistance. Unless a placement provider is known for 
providing this service by other people, the provider would not be identi- * 
fied by any technique. This fact should not seem unrealistic. Many 
parents provide placement assistance to their own children, but not for 
others. Friends occassionally give similar assistance, but their assistance 
is not given for an extended period of time or to very many people. An 
assumption was made, therefore, that unless a placement provider was iden- 
tified as providing a service known to other people in a more or less per- 
manent way, the provider could not become a potential component of a compre- 
hensive placement system. The survey of placement providers did not include 
providers who were not identified by the snowballing technique. 

A total of 473 placement providers was identified by this snowballing 
technique. The number of completed provider questionnaires was 224 or a 
47 percent return of the .identified providers. The low return rate may be 
explained by the fact that many of the identified providers reported that 
they were not actually providing placement assistance. 

The distribution of placement providers responding to the request 
for placement information appears in Table 7 by county. 



Table 7 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SURVEYED PROVIDERS 



County 


Number of Responding 
Placement Providers 


Percent 


Racine 


75 


33 


Grant , 


64 


29 


Winnebago 


69 


31 


Other 


16 


7 


TOTAL 


224 


100 
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Development of Placement Survey Instruments 

Five questionnaires were developed with the assistance of a jury of 
experts and an advisory committee representing agencies intrinsically in- 
volved in placement activities, e.g. the Department of Public Instruction, 
the Job Service, the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, and private 
employment agencies. In addition, the questionnaires for each of the five 
respondent groups paralleled one another as much as possible to facilitate 
comparison among the groups. 

The theoretical rationale underlying the development of the question- 
naires was represented by the following paradigm: 



The availability of job and educational opportunities were hypothe- 
sized to be a function of several individual characteristics Luclx iing age, 
marital status, sex, race, academic standing, type of home community, and 
previous work history. Correspondingly, educational background was viewed 
as affected by type of curricular emphasis, grade level attained, and 
specific skill training. These variables were presumed to be independent 
variables in the career guidance and placement process. Due to this as- 
sumption, the surveyed students were asked to complete questions related 
to such background information. Providers were also asked to define their 
placement efforts in terms of these characteristics. 

The guidance received by students was also considered to be a variable 
affecting career placement. The users were, therefore, asked to indicate 
the relative amount of aid provided by close associates and professional 
persons in their career guidance and placement, both in educational and 
occupational matters. Those providing placement assistance were also 
presented the same list of personnel and asked to indicate the frequency 
of their placement activities with such personnel. The students further 
indicated the actual services received. A large list of guidance services 
was evolved representing the various aspects of the guidance process — 
appraisal, informational, counseling, referral, placement, and follow-through. 
Several items related to training were also included. After review and 
pre-testing the list was abbreviated in that the individual services were 
more mutually exclusive. For example, all written informational materials 
were combined into one category. The students were asked to indicate 
which of these various guidance services they either received or partici- 
pated in as well as to rate the importance of these services in terms of 
eventual occupational planning and placement. Correspondingly, the pro- 
viders of placement services were asked to indicate which of these guidance 
services they provided and the importance they attached to them. 

In order to arrive at a clearer picture of the career guidance needs 
of youth, information needed to be gathered concerning the problems stu- 
dents encounter in attempting to secure suitable educational and occupa- 
tional placement. A list of possible roadblocks in e&ch of these areas 
was brains tormed. Certain surveyed groups were asked to indicate which 
roadblocks they anticipated encountering and/or actually encountered. The 
providers also indicated the frequency with which they encountered these 
problems when attempting to answer their clients' placement needs. 



Career 
placement 
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The final instruments were critiqued by the project's jury of ex- 
perts and through several ad hoc meetings with Local Vocational Education 
Coordinators (LVEC's) and school guidance staff. The questionnaires de- 
signed for former high school seniors, former vocational-technical insti- 
tute enrollees, and providers were pretested with comparable samples in 
the Madison area. As a result of these reviews and pretests, minor changes 
were„made in the phrasing of some questions to provide greater clarity. 
The questionnaires distributed to each of the respondent groups are in-^ 
eluded in their entirety in Appendix B. 



Data Collection Procedures 

The survey questionnaires were distributed in the following manner: 

1. All currently enrolled students, either at the high school or post- 
high school level, were selected and given a questionnaire on the basis 
of their presence in randomly selected school classes or homerooms 
(see "Sampling Procedures" starting on page 7). These questionnaires 
were completed by the students and collected by the staff at the 
individual schools. 

2. Several incentive procedures were incorporated in the data collection 
design to encourage greater participation from former students. The 
incentives included a pre-letter sent one week prior to the question- 
naire, printing of the questionnaire on colored paper, and including 

a packet of coffee with the questionnaire and a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for returning the completed .estionnaire. After approximately 
six weeks those who had not returned their questionnaires were mailed 
. another questionnaire and follow-up letter urging cooperation. 

3. Providers were mailed the appropriate provider questionnaire either 
directly or through the agency in which he was employed. The second 
method was utilized fcr agencies such as the Job Service Wisconsin, 
which employs many placement providers. The agency was mailed the 
approximate number of required questionnaires, which were distributed 
and collected from their placement staff. The collected questionnaires 
were then mailed or returned to .the' project staff. 

Approximately two months after the original and follow-up question- 
naires had been mailed, 60 percent of the former high school seniors and 
46 percent of the former VTAE students had completed and returned question- 
naires. Thus a group of 40 percent and 54 percent nonrespondents remained^. 

To determine if the respondents were representative of the total 
sample, a sampling of the nonrespondents was made by telephone. "Twenty 
high school senior nonrespondents, and forty vocational-technical student 
nonrespondents were randomly selected and contacted by telephone. Selected 
questions from the original questionnaires were used to reduce the inter- 
view time. The chi-square statistical technique was used to determine 
whether significant differences existed between the nonrespondents and the 
respondent group. 




Data Coding and Computation Procedures 

After the questionnaires had been returned, responses to each ques- 
tion were coded according to a previously determined coding design. Each 
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respondent's coded questionnaire was sent to the Wisconsin Survey Research 
Laboratory where the data were keypunched, verified, and tabulated by the 
360 IBM and 1110 Univac computers, according to the selected margins of 
the study. Data frequencies and chi-square indices of special interest 
were obtained from additional computer cross-tabulations* 

The various questionnaires provided data which necessitated the 
development of methods of synthesis for illustrative and discussion pur- 
poses. Terms which indicated degrees of helpfulness and categories of 
importance required specific calculations to unify the relevancy and 
provide a means of analysis. 

The high school and VTAE respondent groups including current and 
former students answered specific questions relating to sources of help 
in educational planning and occupational planning. The categories of 
possible responses were (a) quite a lot of help, (b) some help, (c) no 
help, and (d) I had no contact with this person. The categories of H no 
help" and n no contact 1 ' were not used in the formula as analysis of the 
responses suggested that many respondents had difficulty distinguishing 
between these categories. Subsequently an ^"index of helpfulness" was 
computed for each of the listed sources using the following formula: 

Helpfulness ? / percentage indicating \ , percentage indicating 
Index = V "quite a lot" I ' "some help" 



The importance attached to various guidance services demanded the 
condensation of pertinent data. This formula was used in each respondent 
analysis. Various guidance services were listed and the respondents in- 
dicated in one of the three columns, very important, somewhat important, 
and not important, their attitudes toward its relative importance in 
occupational planning and placement. The following formula was used to 
ascertain the relative importance of individual guidance services: 



/Percentage \ / Percentage ^ ^Percentage 



Importance = 
Index 



9 / indicating \ , / indicating \ _ ? | indicating 
" Z l "very ] + M "somewhat I ^'not 

^ important" y \ important" / \ important" 
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The previous calculations enabled the researchers to combine and 
compare the data for analytical enumeration. The raw data which formed 
the basis for these calculations are presented in Appendix B for each 
questionnaire. Readers interested in^a detailed analysis of the responses 
provided by the various student groups to each question should refer to 
this appendix. The complete data are reported for each questionnaire in 
percentages to facilitate comparison among groups. Sections III to VI, 
however, contain relevant tables of summary data. 

The reader is also cautioned that throughout the reporting of the 
results the 0.10 level of significance has been used. k This level was 
chosen as being consistent with the purpose of the data collection. Since 
interpretations of the responses were to be used as a basis for developing 
a coordinated and comprehensive career placement model, it was thought 
that the consequences of errors of omission outweighed those of errors 
of commission. A comprehensive model, it was felt, needed to be sensitive 
to any possible variable effects. However, the exuet chi-square probabil- 
ity levels are reported wherever such data were available for the reader's 
scrutiny. 
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PART III 

SURVEY OF CURRENT AND 
FORMER HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 



Analysis of Responses of Current High School Seniors 

Description of the respondents . The high school seniors who an- 
swered this questionnaire presented the following characteristics: 

• Approximately 55 percent were drawn frocn Racine County, the remaining 

45 percent were about evenly divided between Winnebago and Grant Counties 

• A slightly greater representation of students was from larger schools. 
Twenty-six percent of the respondents attended small high schools (i.e. 
seniors class size under 150), 39 percent attended medium-sized schools 
(senior class size from 150 to 350), and 35 percent attended large high 
schools (seniors class size over 350) . 

• Ninety-five 'percent of the sample described their racial background as 
white. 



More females (56 percent) than males (44 percent) responded to the 
questionnaire. 

Those reporting A or B grade average composed 59 percent, while those 
reporting a C or below average composed 41 percent of the sample. 

Approximately one-sixth of the respondents* indicated that they were only 
enrolled in school part-time. 

When asked to describe their present occupational status, the current 
high school respondents presented the following profile: 

49% part-time work 

9% full-time (more than 35 ,hrs/wk) work 
22% unemployed, seeking work 
13% unemployed not seeking work 

7% voluntary work, homemaker, military, unscored 

Not only are 58 percent working, but an additional 22 percent are seeking 
work. In other words 80 percent of the current high school seniors are 
either combining education and employment or are desirous of doing so. 

Eighty-six percent of those responding to the questionnaire indicated 
that they had prior work experience. This information was categorized 
both by type of experience and variety of experiences. 



Percent or all 
respondents 



Type of experience 



16 
6 
10 
54 
35 
14 



Occasional jobs, such as mowing lawns 
During the school day (work-study) 

Cooperative work experience as part of school program 

Steady job, after school 

Summer job 

None of the above 
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Furthermore, 18 percent of the students checked two of the categories, 
and an additional 8 percent checked three or more categories. 

• Eleven percent of the seniors indicated they were enrolled in the voca- 
tional curriculum, 

• Fifteen percent of the sample of current students was drawn from the 
private high school population, 

• Approximately 76 percent of the students indicated that they were con- 
sidering the possibility of pursuing post-secondary educational and 
training opportunities. About 90 percent of the students indicated 
that they would be looking for a job following graduation. 

In summary, the sample of current high school seniors represented a cross 
section of the high school population in terms of the characteristics of 
sex, grades, variety of work experiences, size of school, type of home 
community (rural or urban) and type of school (public — private). Addi- 
tionally, the majority of these students anticipated encountering future 
decisions in both the educational and occupational realms. 

Sources of help used by current high school seniors . Approximately 
76 percent of the current high school seniors answered the question con- 
cerning the sources of help they received with educational planning. 
Table 8 presents the percentages of those responding to this question who 
indicated they received quite a lot of help or some help, as well as the 
index of helpfulness for each source. 

Family members were rated as the most helpful resource in educational 
planning by current high school seniors. Ninety-two percent of those 
students planning on enrolling in post-secondary education or training 
perceived their families as providing "quite a lot" or "some help" with 
their plans. School counselors and other relatives and friends were per- 
ceived as helpful in this area by 80 percent of those answering this 
question. The other major resources perceived as helpful in educational 
planning were: someone attending school there (57 percent), teachers (60 
percent), college recruiters (27 percent; and previous or current employers 
(21 percent). The other resources were only perceived as helpful by a 
small minority of the students, 

A remarkably similar profile of the helpfulness provided by these 
various resource personnel and agencies was presented for occupational 
planning. Again family members and other relatives and friends were per- 
ceived as the most helpful with these matters. The other resources viewed 
as helpful in occupational planning by at least ten percent of the current 
high school seniors were: someone working there (57 percent), school 
counselors (43 percent), school teachers (37 percent), and previous or 
current employers (24 percent). These percentages were also based only 
on those students who indicated thay planned to look for a job following 
high school, 

A comparison of the major sources of help in career planning is 
presented in Table 9. 
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Table 8 - 

HELPFULNESS ATTRIBUTED TO SELECTED RESOURCE PERSONNEL IN CAREER 
PLANNING AND PLACEMENT BY CURRENT HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 





Educational 
Planning 


Occupational 
Planning 


Source of Help 


Number of Respondents 


Percentage indicating 
"quite a lot" of help 


[Percentage indicating 
[Vsome" help 


K 

0) 

•o 
c 

H 

CO 
CO 

o> 
C 

H 

r> 

M-l 

o. 

0) 
3S 


jNumber of Respondents 


Percentage indicating 
"quite a lot" of help 


Percentage indicating 
"some" help 


Helpfulness Index 1 


W ion cp nnr> 1 ^ftuncnl r\ v c 
rlJLgll b^llUUJL LUUnbclULb 


625 


25% 


55% 


105 


755 


9% 


34% 


52 


mgll oLtlUUX LCaLllCi. o 


617 


10% 


50% 


70 


753 


8% 


29% 


45 


nX^ll oLIlUUl pXcxUcillcUL UlllLcio 


617 


1% 


2% 


4 


747 


1% 


3% 


5 


n JL. llOJLll JLaLC D1UUXUYUICI1L JCL VlLC 


611 


* 


3% 


3 


744 


1% 


6% 


8 


l L xvaLC c iuu xu y uic 1 1 l> agciiLXCo 


610 


* 


3% 


3 


744 


1% 


4% 


6 


ri*f vf q "\ nn nf \7nr ^ t* n nna 1 Rph^H*i 1 *i t*^ t* 1 ! nn 

1/JLVlolUH Ul VULdLXUllaX ixciiauixibdbiuii 


608 


* 


1% 


1 


744 


1% 


3% 


5 


Professional associations and trade unions 


583 


3% 


6% 


12 


739 


2% 


6% 


10 


Family members 


625 


45% 


47% 


137 


753 


31% 


50% 


112 


Other relatives and friends 


613 


23% 


57% 


103 


749 


22% 


47% 


91 


Someone attending school there 


611 


14% 


43% 


71 










Someone working there 










749 


20% 


37% 


77 


Previous or current employers 


606 


6% 


15% 


27 


744 


8% 


16% 


32 


College recruiters 


605 


5% 


22% 


32 


743 


1% 


8% 


10 


Military service recruiters 


608 


3% 


10% 


16 


744 


1% 


8% 


10 


Clergymen 


608 


2% 


8% 


12 


742 


1% 


5% 


7 



* Less than one percent 

1 For computation of this score see page 15. 
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Table 9 

COMPARISON OF THE RESOURCE PERSONNEL PERCEIVED AS MOST HELPFUL 
IN CAREER PLANNING BY CURRENT HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 





Educational Planning 


Occupational Planning 


Resource 


Helpfulness 
Index* 


Percentage 
indicating 
quite a lot 
or some help 


Helpfulness 
Index* 


Percentage 
indicating 
quite a lot 
or some help 


Family members 


137 


92 


112 


81 


Other relatives 
and friends 


103 


80 


91 


• - 69 


School counselors 


105* 


80 


52 


43 


School teachers 


70 


60 


45 


37 



* see page 15 for calculation formula 



An analysis of these figures suggested that the list of the major resources 
used by students in career planning were perceived as more helpful by those 
involved in educational planning than by those involved in occupational 
planning. The largest discrepancy was noted for school counselors. Eighty 
percent of the current seniors contemplating further education or train- 
ing perceived their high school counselor as providing some help with 
their planning. In contrast, only '43 percent of those planning to obtain 
a job following high, school rated their counselors as helpful. In fact, 
loss than one out of ten of these students rated their counselors as very 
helpful in occupational planning. The oLher major school-related resource 
used by students, teachers, was also rated as more helpful in educational 
planning than in occupational planning. Family members and other relatives 
and friends, however, were viewed as quite influential in both areas of 
career planning. 

In summary, the primary influences on the career planning of high 
school seniors were family and friends. School personnel, i.e., counselors 
and teachers, were also important sources of help for the majority of 
students planning on pursuing post-secondary education or training. Con- 
versely, the majority of those planning on finding a job after high school 
did not perceive school personnel as helpful in their occupational planning. 

Ro adblocks to educ ational and occupational placement for current high 
school seniors . The current high school seniors were presented a list of 
possible roadblocks they might encounter in achieving suitable educational 
placement. They were asked to indicate via a "yes or no" answer which of 
these roadblocks they anticipated would be problems. Those who planned 
on embarking on some type of post-secondary education or training antici- 
pated the following problems (the percentage of those responding who 
answered "yes 11 appears in parentheses): 

1. I won't know what schools or training programs I would like. (50%) 

2. I won't be able to afford to enter the school or training 
program (40%) 

3. I won't know if I can meet the school or training qualifications. 
(34%) 

4. I will have problems with school or training applications, 
entrance exams or interviews. (30%) 
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5. I will have to move co attend a school or .training program. 
(30%) 

The students were also asked to comment on any additional problems they 
anticipated. Their comments again reflected the above concerns: finan- 
cial difficulties, inability to meet the entrance requirements, limited 
enrollments in some programs, and concerns with adjusting to a new life 
style. Aside from these concerns, many otudents also mentioned a lack 
of career goals. For these students, this lack of goals provided a 
barrier in deciding upon a school, selecting appropriate coursework, and 
even deciding whether or not to attend school. The students 1 comments 
further indicated that many of the students planning on continuing their 
education were not relating these educational plans to eventual occupa- 
tional, expectations^ 

This latter notion received additional support from the information 
gathered concerning the roadblocks students anticipated in occupational 
placement. Those roadblocks anticipated to be a problem by at least one- 
third of those planning on looking for work following high school were as 
follows: 

1. The employer will want someone experienced. (66%) 

2. There will be no openings in the jobs I am trained for. (57%) 

3. I might not be qualified for the job. (49%) 

4. The job won't pay enough. (49%) 

5. I won't know what types of jobs I'd like to do. (46%) 

6. I won't know where to look for work. (43%) 

7. I won't know what types of jobs I can do. (41%) 

8. I might be too young for the job. (38%) 

The current high school seniors were concerned with their lack of 
experience and inability to meet the qualifications for various jobs given 
the high rate of unemployment at the time of the study. In fact, many of 
those who added a comment to this question voiced concern regarding find- 
ing any job in such a tight labor market. What did appear significant, 
however, was the large numbers of high school seniors who indicated that 
they did not know what types of work they would like to do, where to find 
work, or what jobs they were qualified to perform. Nearly one-half of 
those who presumably would be completing high school within the next six 
to seven months indicated that they anticipated difficulties with these 
matters. These findings suggested that many of these seniors were unable 
to relate their high school education to the world of work. 

Participation by current high school s eniors in various guidance 
services and the relative importance they attach to these services . The 
current high school seniors were asked to indicate from a list of guid- 
ance services which services they had received or been a participant (see 
Table 10). These services were selected to represent a cross section of 
the various components of the guidance system: appraisal, informational, 
counseling, planning and preparation, and placement. Only five of the 
twenty-three services listed were indicated as received by the majority of 
current high school seniors. These were: aptitude tests, achievement 
tests, help with talking to parents about plans, written materials about 
occupations or training programs, and help with exploring and evaluating 
further educational goals. Further documentation was also provided for 
the notion that more resources were directed towaru educational planning 
than occupational planning. Although 55 percent of the students indicated 
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Table 10 

SERVICES RECEIVED BY CURRENT HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS AND THE IMPORTANCE THEY 
ATTACH TO THESE SERVICES IN TERMS OF OCCUPATIONAL PLANNING AND PLACEMENT 



Placement Service or Activity 


Percent 

L CUCJL V JLUg 

service 


Rank 
Order 


Importance 
Index* 


Rank 
Order 


Have you participated in: 










a* Aptitude tests? 


71 

/ x 




on 

07 


1j. d 


b. Achievement tests? 


70 


0 


QQ 

07 


l-> . D 


c . Personality evaluations 9 




7 


7A 




d» Job trvouts or work pxnprlpnrps' 


H J 


Q ^ 


lift 




e. Job interest inventor ipq? 


JO 


JL0 


/ j 


lo. J 


Have you participated in. or used: 






- 




r. WT*it*tPn TDArPT"ipl Q .aVirvit" rippiinat"! nnc n y 










training programs?? 


68 


4 


113 


12 


g. Career days, job fairs? 


44 


8 


75 


18.5 


h. Courses on occupations? 


AO 


1Z • J 


1 1 c 

11 J 


11 


1, J**ielii LriDQ to Qphnnl q anH pttinl nvmpri t" 










agencies? 


40 


1 9 S 


O D 


i 7 
1 / 


i. Employment Service iob bank 9 


A 


91 


9A 


9^ 
Z J 


k. Information about iob ODenine*? 9 


47 


& 
o 


190 
1ZU 


7 


1* Career information f mm rmtr^p«? vnu tnnW 


41 




Oft 


1 A 


Have you ever gotten help with: 










m. Exploring and evaluating further 










educational goals? 


55 


5 


130 


3 


n. Exploring and evaluating emDlovment 

• wmW ^ ft ft W Cft ft ft VA V JU \AU W tJt ft ft £^ Lift k/ A* %V T ftft* \— ft ft ^ 










goals? 




X4 


1 

1ZJ 


J 


0. RcQoTvinp npr<?nn?i1 irrnHl pttiq TPl^tino t*n 










f ItrfnPr orlitp a i nn n y y~V nl ano? 

1.UL ulluL CUULaUlUll UL WULN ^JXcLLlo* 


17 


X J 


1 O^ 
IUj 


1 ^ 
1J 


D. Talking tn n^ypntQ .aVmitt* inVi nr cphnnl 










plans? 


84 


l 


138 


1 


Have you received: 










n. Tt a i n i n c> f nr "i n tPT"v{ put nt> nr* annl vino 

V| • iL axuxug LUL JLLi IC J. V 1CW Xilg UL cILJLJXYXlLg 










for a iob? 


35 


17 


1 27 


A 


r. Training in how to pet alone on thp iob 9 


28 


20 5 




ft 


s. Training for a QDecific occupation 9 . ^ 


28 


90 S 


1 1A 


9 


t. Assistance in making application tc 










college or training programs? 


32 


18 


116 


• 10 


Has anyone assisted you: 










u. In locating a specific job? 


43 


9.5 


121 


6 


v. By encouraging an employer to hire you? 


30 


19 


58 


21 


w. By working out special arrangements by 










explaining your special needs to an 










employer? 


17 


22 


59 


22 



* For cr.plnnntion of calculation, see page 15. 
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they received help in exploring and evaluating educational goals, only 
38 percent indicated that they received such help with employment goals. 
This discrepancy appeared even more significant when compared to the ob- 
servation that 75 percent of the students planned on securing further 
training while over 90 percent indicated they planned on securing employ- 
ment following hrgh school. 

The services students received can also be related to the roadblocks 
they anticipate. As mentioned earlier, these seniors indicated that the 
major problem they foresaw in securing employment was lack of experience 
and qualifications. Although the majority of students anticipated that 
this would be a problem, only 28 percent of the respondents indicated 
that they had received training in a specific occupation and training in 
how to get along on the job. Another major problem anticipated by these 
seniors was their inability to identify types of jobs they would like to 
do, yet only 36 percent of the high school seniors recalled taking a job 
interest inventory. Similarly, 43 percent of the students indicated that 
they did not know where to look for work, yet only four percent were 
apparently familiar with the Employment Service job bank. 

The high school seniors were also asked to rate the various guidance 
services in terms of their eventual importance to occupational planning 
and placement (see Table 10). All of the guidance services were rated by 
at least two-thirds of these seniors as very important or somewhat impor- 
tant to occupational planning and placement. In order to. arrive at a 
single score for each of these services the index of importance was used. 
The index of importance attached to each service could theoretically range 
from 200 to -200, however, as indicated in Table 10 the actual scores 
ranged from 24 (Employment Service job bank) to 138 (help with talking to 
parents about job or school plans). 

Current high school seniors perceived the following services as most 
important in occupational planning and placement : 

1. Help with talking to parents about job and school plans 

2. Training for a specific occupation 

3. Help with exploring and evaluating further educational goals 

4. Training for interviewing and applying for a job 

5. Help with exploring and evaluating employment goals 

6. Assistance in locating a specific job 

7. Information -about job openings 

8. Training In how to get along on the job 

9. Job- tryouts or work experiences 

The services perceived to be most important to high school seniors seemed 
to cluster in three areas: those related to obtaining a job including 
occupational proficiency and adequate work habits, those related to 
knowledge of job openings and procedures for acquiring employment, and 
those related to the selection of employment and educational goals. 

These concerns were further underscored by those students who pro- 
vided suggestions "for improving the job and educational placement of 
students. 1 ' The bulk of their comments concerned the need for increasing 
the individual counseling available to students, broadening the school's 
course offerings and work experience opportunities such that there would 
be more options for occupational preparation on the high school level. 
Furthermore, an increase in the information available to students on both 
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the present labor market as well as future labor market projections was 
desired. The following remarks epitomize the attitudes of many of the 
students who commented: 

n T think there should be more courses in job placement and there should 
be someone around to tell the students about the different types of jobs 
available. Also a work study program should be opened to all students in 
all fields. 1 ' 

"Let the students become more involved in helping with the program. I 
did not even know there was job placement help." 

n Many students don't really know what is available after high school. 
If there could be a better way to inform them, it would help a lot. 11 

"By making it more available to students, lots of students don't know 
about the information and help available to them. 11 

"There has to be more information around school, and counselors have to 
get involved. 11 

"I think that the teachers and counselors should make a date to see each 
senior studenl to make sure they know what they are doing. I for one do 
.iot know what I'm doing. There's a big world out there, and I'm not 
sure I'm ready for it." 

"High schools should teach more specialized courses for each student's 
needs for their occupational future. . . . Concentrate on the end goal 
of the student, and the end product will probably be a more highly 
trained specialized worker." 

"Before school was mandatory the oa^/ students were those planning on 
going on in education, the rest of children were apprenticed out for 
periods of time to learn occupations, then to strike out with first hand 
knowledge. Now we are sending adults into the work* force with no 
specialized training and no skills." 

"Center the high school structure around skills needed." 

"I think that an experienced counselor should get to know the high school 
student and help, to find out where he's headed and where he wants to be. 
And work closely with him." 

"We are unaware. " 

The importance the students attached to the various guidance services 
was compared with the percentages of students who received each of the 
services in Table 10. Both sets of data were rank ordered to facilitate 
comparison. When ordered in this manner, several of the most frequently 
received services — Lhe appraisal services, wiitten materials, and career 
days— were among the services viewed as of least value in occupational 
planning and placement. In contrast, among those services viewed as most 
valuable by the student were those concerned with job, securing and main- 
taining; yet, these services were received by only approximately one-third 
of the students. In general, the counseling and placement aspects of 
the guidance process appeared to be less discrepant. Apparently the im- 
portance of these services to high school seniors was reflected in the 
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emphasis they receive Ln the guidance process. The except Lon to this 
observation was the case of "help with explorLng and evaluating employ- 
ment goals. 11 The high school seniors ranked this service fifth in terms 
of importance, but fourteenth in terms of the degree to which this service 
was provided. 

Attitude toward school's responsibility for placement . The high 
school seniors were queried concerning the school's responsibility for 
job preparation and placement. Although 90 percent of the respondents 
indicated that n job finding skills and how to get along on a job" should 
be taught in high school, only 37 percent of the seniors felt that the 
M high school should make sure £they were] placed into a job or further 
training." An examination of the comments made by several students who 
responded negatively to the latter queston indicated that they were 
reacting to the obligatory nature of the phrase. These students tended 
to feel that "the high school should make assistance available, but that 
they should not force students to use it. These students 1 comments could 
be summarized by one student's remark: "The high school should not force 
you into a job or further training, but it should have job or college 
finding services available." 

Summary . In summary, current high school seniors perceived their 
families and friends as the most helpful resources in both educational 
and occupational planning. School counselors and teachers were also viewed 
as helpful resources, particularly by those seniors contemplating further 
education or training. The school personnel were rated as considerably 
less helpful with occupational planning. The major problems these high 
school seniors anticipated in securing employment involved their lack of 
occupational preparation and experience, unclear job preferences, and 
limited knowledge of where to look for work. These concerns were also 
reflected in the value these students attached to the various aspects of 
career guidance. The services rated as most important to occupational 
planning and placement were: 

1. those, involved with training for a specific occupation, as well 
as skills in job-getting and maintaining 

2. those involved with the selection of educational and employment 
goals 

3. those involved with concrete information on job openings. 

The frequency with which the various guidance services were received, 
however, did not correspond to their importance in occupational planning 
and placement. Suggestions were made by about one quarter of the students 
for improving the career guidance of youth. In general these students 
suggested broadening the course offerings and work-study options, expand- 
ing the counseling program, and making current and future labor market 
information more available to students. 



Analysis of Responses of Former High School Seniors 

Description of the respondents . The former high school seniors who 
returned this questionnaire presented Lhe following, characteristics : 

• Approximately 52 percent of these seniors attended high school in Racine 
County, 28 percent in Winnebago County, and 21 percent in Grant County. 

37 . . r " 
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• The respondents to a large extent attended large schools with 61 percent 
of these students reporting a senior class size of over 250. Correspon- 
dingly 39 percent of the students reported a class size of less than 
250. 

• Ninety-five percent of this sample described their racial background as 
white.* 

• Fifty- two percent of the returned questionnaires were completed by women. 

• Those reporting A or B grade averages composed 58 percent of this sample, 
while 42 percent reported grade averages of C or below. 

• High school work history ; Seventy-nine percent of those responding to 
the questionnaire reported that they had at least one part-time job 
experience while attending high school. The students' high school work 
experience was categorized both by type of work experience as well as 
variety of experiences.. The percentage of former high school seniors 
who reported having each of the various types of job experiences is as 
follows : 

Occasional jobs, such as mowing lawns 11% 

During the school day, work-study 7% 

Cooperative work experience as part of school program . 12% 

Steady job, after school 49% 

Summer job 29% 

In terms of variety of work experiences In which these students par- 
ticipated while in high school: 54 percent reported participating in 
only one of the above types of work experience while 19 percent re- 
ported participation in two of the categories and five percent in three 
or more categories. Additionally, nine percent of the students indicated 
that they were enrolled in the vocational curricula. 

• Current status of respondents 

Twelve percent of the sample are married 

Fifty-two percent are enrolled in school full- (45 percent) or part-time 
(7 percent). Seventy percent of these enrollments are in a public or 
private university or college and 26 percent in a vocational school. 
One and one-half years after completing high school, these students 
present the following employment pattern: 

42% working full-time 

26% working part-time 

11% unemployed, seeking work 

13% unemployed, not seeking work 

4% homemaker, military, or volunteer work 

4% unscored 

Many of these former students, therefore, are currently combining 
continued education with at least part-time employment. 

Approximately 60 percent of the former high school seniors returned 
properly completed questionnaires. In order to ascertain to what extent 
these students were representative of the total sample of former high 
school seniors, twenty nonrespondents were randomly selected and contacted 
by telephone. These respondents were asked selected items from the ques- 
tionnaire. Table 11 compares the nonrespondents to the respondents on 
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Table 11 

COMPARISON OF SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF NONRESPONDENTS AND 
RESPONDENTS IN THE FORMER HIGH SCHOOL SAMPLE 





Respondents 

M-CQ7 - 


Nonrespondents 

Ma: 90 


Chi-square 
value 


Degrees 
or rreeciom 


Age 










Less than 20 
zu— zy years 


83% 

1 IV 
1/ h 


75% 


0.92 


i 

- 


Race 










White 
Nonwnlte 


95% 

yu 


95% 


0.00 


i 


Marital status 










Married 
Single 


12% 
88% 


30% 
70% 


3.81 


i 


Sex 










Male 
Female 


48% 
52% 


65% 
35% 




i 


Occupational status 










Working full-time 
Working part-time 
Other 


42% 
26% 
32% 


70% 
20% 
10% 


6.70* 


2 


Post-secondary 
education 










Enrolled in post- 
secondary 
program 

Not enrolled 


48% 
52% 


30% 
70% 


4.38* 


1 ' 



Chi-square analyses computed on frequency data 
* Significant at 0.05 level 



the selected characteristics. The chi-square statistical technique was 
used to ascertain whether significant differences existed in the sample 
distributions of the various characteristics. Significant differences 
were noted for occupational status and post-secondary educational achieve- 
ments at the 0.05 level. Apparently students enrolled in various post- 
secondary educational institutions were disproportionately represented in 
the sample of former high school students. Conversely, apparently fewer 
of those working full time returned completed questionnaires. The effect 
of occupational .mcl I'tlur.-iLional status is discussed in a subsequent 
section. 

The nonrespondents were also asked to answer five questions con- 
cerning roadblocks they had encountered in securing suitable employment. 
Their responses were compared with those of the respondents again using 
the chi-square technique. The results are reported in Table 12 and suggest 
t!iat there were no significant differences between the respondents and 
the nonrespondents in the roadblocks they encountered. 
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Tablt 12 

COMPARISON OF THE ROADBLOCKS TO JOB PLACEMENT ENCOUNTERED 
BY THE FORMER HIGH SCHOOL RESPONDENTS AND NONRESPONDENTS 



Roadblocks to Job Placement 


Respondents 


Nonresoonden t s 

l'v ill. V* O b/ w & & \-l V* Lid *J 


Chi- 
square 
value 


Degrees 

of 
freedom 


Percentage uhn 
Encoun terpd 
N=A88 


EncotintprpH 

N=18 


Not knowing what types of 










jobs able to do 


42 


35 


1.03 


1 


Not knowing what type of 










job would like to do 


53 


50 


0.56 


1 


Having problems with job 










applications/interviews 


13 


5 


1.39 


1 


Not knowing where to look 










for work 


35 


50 


0.98 


1 


Having to move to find a 










job and not wanting to 


7 


10 


0.02 


1 



In summary, the data from the nonrespondents were interpreted as 
suggesting that those former students who were not enrolled in further 
education and working full-time were probably underrepresented in the 
respondent sample. The sample of respondents was also almost entirely 
of Caucasian background. Despite these observations, the actual sample 
of respondents was quite diverse in terms of the variables of prior work 
experiences, types of post-secondary education pursued, grades attained 
in high school, size of high school, and home community. Finally, males 
and females were almost equally represented in the respondent sample. 

Sources of help used by former high school students . The former high 
school students, were presented a list of various agencies and persons to 
rate in terms of the helpfulness they provided in educational planning * 
and occupational planning. Only those former students who had either 
wanted to enroll in a post-secondary educational or training program or 
who had actually enrolled in such a program rated the various resources 
for helpfulness in educational planning. Similarly, only those students 
who were currently working or had attempted to find a job since completing 
high school were instructed to rate the amount of help they received 
from these resources with occupational planning. Approximately 65 per- 
cent of the former students responded to the item concerned with educa- 
tional planning and 80 percent answered the occupational planning item. 
The percentages of respondents answering each question who received "quite 
a lot of help 11 or "some help 11 from the various resources appear in Table 13. 
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The former high school students indicated that they perceived their 
families as the most helpful resource in educational planning and place- 
ment. Of those responding to this question, eighty-rfive percent reported 
their parents to be of at least some help. High school counselors fol- 
lowed and were rated as helpful by 74 percent of those involved in plan- 
ning for further education or training. Other relatives and friends were 
perceived as helpful by 71 percent of the students. High school teachers 
and others attending the post-secondary institution were rated as helpful 
by 59 percent and 46 percent of the respondents. Ihe other resources 
were only infrequently indicated as helpful in educational planning and 
placement. 
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Table 13 

DEGREE OF HELPFULNESS OF SELECTED RESOURCE, PERSONNEL IN CAREER 
PLANNING AND PLACEMENT AS PERCEIVED BY FORMER . IGH SCHOOL SENIORS 



1 


Educational 
Planning 


Occupational 
Planning 


Source of Help 


Number of Respondents 


Percentage indicating 
"quite a lot" of help 


Percentage indicating 
"some" help 


H l 

* I 

0) [ 

•o 1 
c E 

M 1 

</> 1 

co 1 

H 

<w 
a. 
i — i 

<D 


Helpfulness Index 1 


Percentage indicating 
"quite a lot" of help 


Percentage indicating 
"some" help 


Number of Respondents 


High school counselor 


400 


18% 


56% 


92 


36 


4% 


18% 


479 


High school teacher 


389 


12% 


37% 


61 


31 


8% 


15% 


475 . 


High school placement officer 


381 


1% 


6% 


8 


4 


1% 


2% 


474 


Wisconsin State Employment Service, 


387 


2% 


7% 




23 


5% 


13% 


473 


Private employment agency 


384 


1% 


2% 


* 


6 


2% 


2% 


474 


Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 


385 


1% 


2% 


4 


1 


* 


1% 


473 


Professional associations/trade unions 


380 


2%' 


4% 


8 


6 


2% 


2% 


471 


Family members 


398 


39% 


46% 


124 


93 


25% 


43% 


•478 


Other relatives/friends 


396 


19% 


52% 


90 


81 


21% 


39% 


476 


OUIllcOnc aLLcnulllg bLUUUl LUCIC 


391 


11% 


35% 


57 










Someone working there 










68 


21% 


26% 


474 


Previous/current employer 


387 


4% 


11% 


19 


24 


7% 


10% 


472 


College recruiter 


387 


5% 


13% 


23 


3 


1% 


1% 


474 


Military service recruiter 


385 


2% 


4% 


8 


3 


1% 


1% 


473 


Clergyman 


383 


3% 


5% 


11 


1 


* 


1% 


474 



* Less than one percent 

1 For computation of this score see page 15. 



As in the case of educational planning, family members were also 
rated as the most helpful resource by those involved in employment de- 
cisions. Other relatives and friends were also quite influential in 
addition to other employees. School counselors and teachers ranked fourth 
am "iCth in terms of helpfulness; however, only slightly more than one- 
fifth of the respondents apparently received help with occupational 
matters from these school personnel. 

A comparison uf the contributions made to educational and occupa- 
tional planning by the major resource persons appears in Table 14. The 
entire list of major sources of help were rated as more helpful with 
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Table 14 

COMPARISON OF THE MAJOR RESOURCE PERSONNEL PERCEIVED AS MOST 
HELPFUL IN CAREER PLANNING BY FORMER HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 



Resource 
Personnel 


EiUUUcL L J.UilcL J 


1 JLCLLlll JL Llg 


Occupational Planning 


Helpfulness 
Index* 


% Receiving 
Help 


Helpfulness 
Index* 


% Receiving 
Help 


Family members 


124 


85 


93 


68 


Other relatives/friends 


90 


71 


81 


60 


High school counselors 


92 


74 


26 


22 


High school teachers 


61 


59 


31 


23 



* See page 15 for calculation formula 



educational than occupational matters. The largest discrepancy accrued 
to school counselors. In this instance, almost three-fourths of those 
involved in educalional planning and placement reported receiving at least 
some help from the school counselor. On the other hand, of those students 
involved in occupational planning and placement, only 22 percent or less 
than one-fourth of the respondents reported receiving help from their school 
counselors. A similar, although not quite as large, discrepancy also 
existed for school teachers. 

Further validation for this finding was found in the answers these 
students provided to questions concerning how they found their first job 
following high school. The former students were asked to designate who, 
if anyone, told them that this job was available. Of the 597 former stu- 
dents, 422 listed some person or agency as the source of the job lead 
(see Appendix B) . The following persons were mentioned, as the major 
sources of job leads: 

L. Other relatives ana friends (N=169) 

2. Family members (11=107) 

3. High school teachers (N=31) 

4, Previous or current employers (N=23) 

5, Wisconsin State Employment Service— Job Service (N=15) 

Apparently despite the complexities of the labor market, these former 
students still relied heavily on their personal connections to gain en- 
trance into the Labor force. School personnel appeared to rarely be 
sources of productive job leads. Furthermore, the government-supported 
vocational guidance services (the Job Service—formerly WSES— and the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation) had even less impact on this 
population, * 

In summary, relatives and friends were rated as the most helpful 
resources in both occupational and educational planning by these former 
high school seniors. These resource persons also were the major sources 
of fruitful job leads. School personnel, i.e. counselors and teachers, 
were also considered to be sources of help by those students planning on 
continuing their education; however, their helpfulness with occupational 
and employment matters was determined by these students to be minimal. 
The services available at the Job Service were rated as helpful by only 
18 percent of those involved in occupational planning and placement, and 
was a source of a productive job lead for less than three percent of 
thece furmer students. 
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Roadblocks to educational and occupational placement encountered by 
former high school seniors . The former high school seniors were presented 
a list of possible problems (roadblocks) which they may have encountered 
in trying to secure suitable post-secondary education or training* The 
roadblocks listed most often by those who attempted to secure advanced 
education are presented in Table 15, The results suggested that the major 
problem faced by these studenLs was the actual selection of a post- 
secondary institution. Aside from this problem, many students apparently 
questioned their chances of being selected by the institution. Financial 
difficulties were also experienced by 107 of the respondents despite the 
availability of various state-supported post-secondary institutions in 
each of the target counties. A complete list of the roadblocks encountered 
appears in Appendix B. 

Table 15 

MAJOR ROADBLOCKS ENCOUNTERED BY FORMER HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS IN OBTAINING 'SUITABLE EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT 







■Percent Reporting 




Roadblocks to Educational Placement 


"Experienced 






This Problem" 


a. 


I didn't know what schools or training programs I 






would like 


62 


b. 


I didn' t know if I cculd meet -the school or train- 






ing qualifications 


29 


c. 


I couldn't afford to enter the school or program 


27 


d. 


I would have had to move to attend 


21 


e. 


I didn't know where to apply 


19 



Those students who have attempted to secure employment since leaving 
high school were also presented with a list of possible roadblocks to 
suitable job placement. The students were asked to indicate whether or 
not they had encountered each of the roadblocks. Their complete answers 
are enumerated in Appendix B. The major roadblocks as reported by these 
students appear in Table 16. 

Table 16 

MAJOR ROADBLOCKS ENCOUNTERED BY FORMER HIGH 
SCHOOL SENIORS IN OBTAINING SUITABLE JOB PLACEMENT 







Percent Reporting 




Roadblocks to Job Placement 


"Experienced 






This Problem" 


a. 


I didn't know what types of jobs Vd like to do 


65 


b. 


I didn't know what types of jobs I could do 


51 


c. 


Employer wanted someone experienced 


50 


d. 


I didn't know where to look for work 


44 


e. 


The job didn't pay enough 


44 


f. 


I wasn't qualified for the job 


31 



Just as the major problem faced by those seeking suitable educa- 
tional placement was difficulty relating their interests and aptitudes 
to the various educational and training opportunities, so, too, the major 
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problem encountered by those .involved in job placement was that of relat- 
ing their interests and aptitudes to the employment market. Approximately 
one-third of those answering this question also added a further comment. 
Their comments, coupled with the roadblocks they reported encountering, 
suggested the haphazard nature of many of the students' job seeking ef- 
forts. Finding a job per se was rarely indicated as a problem, but rather 
finding employment related to one's interests and aptitudes. The students 
frequently remarked that the jobs they wanted either required greater 
prerequisites Lhan they possessed or were not available or that what was 
available was not congruent with their .Interests or financial needs. The 
impression is left that these students either randomly applied for a 
variety of jobs without regard to their personal characteristics or chan- 
neled all their efforts in one, oftentimes unproductive, direction. As 
previously mentioned they also used primarily personal connections to 
secure work. When these were lacking, some students felt they were unable 
to penetrate a selected job field. 

Pa rticipation by former high school seniors in various guidance 
s ervices and the relative importance they attach to these services . The 
former high school seniors were questioned concerning the guidance ser- 
vices they received and their value in occupational planning and place- 
ment. The services on the list included appraisal, informational, 
counseling, instructional, placement, and follow-up services. The per- 
centage of former high school seniors who reported receiving each of the 
services either in high school or since leaving appear in Table 17. 
Those services received by the majority of students were: aptitude tests 
(79%), achievement tests (75%), help with talking to parents about job 
or school plans (75%), written materials about occupations or training 
programs (66%), and help with exploring and evaluating educational goals 
(54%). Approximately 25 to 50 percent of the students indicated that 
they received most ey£ the other guidance services. The major area of 
exception was the follow-up services. Apparently, there was little 
contact with these former students as to the satisfaction they had derived 
from their career decisions. 

The students were also asked to evaluate these services in relation 
to their value to eventual occupational planning and placement. An 
evaluation along these criteria was used as most students, regardless of 
the educational pathways they elect, will eventually assume an occupational 
role. A unitary "Importance Index 11 was calculated for each service (see 
page 15 for explanation of calculation procedures). Both the importance 
the, former students attached to the various services and the frequency 
with which they received them were rank ordered to facilitate comparison. 
All of these figures appear in Table 17. 

The ten most important guidance services in terms of their contri- 
bution to occupational planning and placement were: 

training for a specific occupation 
information about job openings 

help with talking to parents about job or school plans 
exploring and evaluating further educational goals 
help with exploring and evaluating employment goals 
help with resolving personal problems related to further education 
or work plans 

written materials about occupations or training programs 
training for interviewing or applying for a job 
assistance in making application to college or training programs 
help with locating a specific job 

44 
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Table 17 

PERCENTAGE OF FORMER SENIORS REPORTING "RECEIVED SERVICE" AND THE IMPORTANCE 
THEY ATTACH TO THESE SERVICES IN TERMS OF OCCUPATIONAL PLANNING & PLACEMENT 



Placement Service or Activity 


Percent 
receiving 
service 


KanK 
order 


Importance 
Index 


Rank 
order 


a. 


Aptitude tests 


7 Q 

/y 


1 


7 Q 

/o 


20 


b. 


Achievement tests 


7 C 
/ J 


9 ^ 

Z • j 


7 £ 
/O 


zl 


c. 


Personality evaluations 


A 9 
4Z 


y 


0/ 


Z J 


d. 


Job tryouts or work experiences 


Jl 


15. 5 


119 


12 


e. 


Job interest inventories 


zy 


iy . j 


yz 


16 


f . 


Written materials about occupations or 












training programs 


A A 
DO 


A 


lzo 


7 


g- 


Career days, job fairs 


A O 

4o 


r 
0 


73 


22 


h. 


Courses on occupations 


9 Q 

zy 


iy . j 


lift 

ny 


12 


i. 


Field trips to schools and employment 












agencies 


71 
Jl 


1j. j 


ft A 


17 C 
1/ . J 


j • 


Employment Service job bank 


1 o 
1U 


9 A 


An 


o c 
Z J 


k. 


Information about job openings 


A 9 
4Z 


y 


uy 


1 • J 


1 . 


Career information from courses taken 


A 9 
*4Z 


Q 


117 
11/ 


1 A 


m. 


Help with exploring and evaluating 












further educational goals 


^A 


J 


1 77 
1 J / 


7 ^ 
J • J 


n* 


Help with exploring and evaluating 












employment goals 


7ft 
JO 


1 9 
1Z 


1 90. 
1Z 7 




o . 


Help with resolving personal problems 












relating to further education or work 












plans 


70 


1 ft 

io 


1 9Q 

1Z. 7. 


J • J 


P- 


Help with talking to parents about job 












or school plans 


7 S 
/ J 


9 ^ 
Z.J 


1 7A 
1 J 4 * 


7 ^ 
J • J 


q* 


Training for interviewing or applying 












for a job 


71 
Jl 


1 ^ ^ 
1 J • J 


1 9 A 
1Z0 


ft ^ 
O • J 


r . 


Training in how to get along on the job 


9 A 
Z«t 


9 1 
Zl 


110 

iiy 


1 9 
1Z 


s. 


Training for a specific occupation 


77 
J / 


1 7 
1 J 


1 70 

uy 


1 ^ 
1 • J 


t. 


Assistance in making application to 












college^ or training programs 




n 


1 1 A 

lzo 


o c 
O.J 


u. 


Assistance in locating a specific job 


43 


7 


124 


10 


V. 


Assistance by encouraging an employer 












to hire you 


31 


15.5 


58 


19 


w. 


Assistance by working out special 












arrangements by explaining your special 












needs to an employer 


18 


22 


65 


24 


X. 


Contact to discuss problems about your 












job * 


8 


25 


84 


17.5 


y- 


Contact to determine your satisfaction 












with the school program 


17 


23 . 


99 


15 „ 
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The value these former seniors placed on the various guidance services 
seemed to echo their remarks concerning the barriers they encountered in 
entering the labor market. In general it appeared that these students 
were asking: (a) to be equipped with the skills necessary to enter the 
labor market, including specific occupational proficiency as well as general 
knowledge of job-finding and acquiring skills; and (b) to have the oppor- 
tunity to discuss their unique characteristics and the relationship o£ 
these characteristics to their options. 
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The importance the students attached to the services in many in- 
stances was not consistent with the frequency with which the former high 
school seniors received the services. The following discrepancies were 
noted : 

1. Although employment counseling and personal adjustment counseling 
were rated as among those .services most valuable in occupational 
matters, only 38 percent and 30 percent of the students respec- 
tively recalled receiving such services. 

2. Although career days, achievement tests, and aptitude tests are 
among the most frequently received services, they appear to have 
been of little value in occupational planning. 

3. Only 37 percent of these students who were at least one year out 
of high school since the time of testing reported receiving 
specific occupational training; yet, this service was considered 
as the most valuable in occupational planning and placement. 

4. These former students apparently did not place as little value 
on follow-up services as their frequency of occurrence would 
suggest. Perhaps these students view such services as a chance 
to re-evaluate the decisions they have made. 

The former high school students were also asked for suggestions for 
facilitating the educational and job placement of youth. Forty-two per- 
cent volunteered comments. For the most part these comments centered 
around four suggestions: 

1. Broadening of occupational training options on the high school 
level 

2. Increased availability of counseling services 

3. Increasing high school students' "awareness 11 of the realities of 
the post-high school world. 

4. Begin providing "career information" prior to the senior year, 
preferably at the junior high school level. 

These students frequently lamented that the decisions they made on the 
high school level regarding course selection an8 on the post-high school 
level regarding training and employment opportunities were made on the 
basis of very limited information. Apparently for many of these students 
the relationship between education and occupation was not evident until 
after they completed high school. 

The following comments typify those of many of the respondents: 

High school personnel could be of more, assistance in helping 
the student to plan for his future. I personally felt that I 
made most of my decisions rather blindly on my own mainly be- 
cause no one seemed to have specific answers for questions that 
came up. Counselors seemed most apt to say "it's up to you" 
without guiding the students to possible consequences and/or 
alternatives. 

In some way or course tell the students what to expect in this 
world after school. 
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I believe all high schools should give a course on occupations. 
The most common problem that I've noticed of the people 1 know, 
is that they don't know what they want, to do now that they're 
out of high school. Some go to school to pass the time. The 
others are working till they find something better. 

From the very beginning of H.S., students should be made aware , 
that they are going to have to work regardless of whether they 
go on to college or not. Then they can decide on and prepare 
for some job(s) even if it's only used as a means of achieving 
some desired goal (going to college; taking a vacation; moving 
away from home). Also what the opportunities are locally, 
nationally, and (yes) internationally and in full enough detail 
so that the student can make a knowledgeable choice. Right 
now, H.S. does more harm than any other single source in the 
impressions it gives students about what life is like after 
they leave its protection and security. 

Most high school seniors have no idea what they should do after 
graduation — more professional, personal counseling is needed, 
to help them find a direction. 

A wider outlook of all jobs should be shown to all age students 
from 14 years and up. 

High schools should do much more of the above ^guidance services]]. 
They really don't seem to be interested in what happens to the 
great majority of the students after they graduate. 

With employment getting harder and harder to get I think more 
emphasis should be put on co-op or on the job training. College 
and Tech schools aren't for everyone, and it's time that school 
counselors start helping with job goals as much as school goals. 

I just wished we were told about what it would be like. I was 
very surprised and confused when I first left school. 

There seemed to never be the right person to help you decide or 
they didn't know anything about it. So most of the kids tried 
to decide on their own. 

More work-study. More guidance counselors who are interested 
in "you, 11 not just percentiles. More "training courses" in high 
school like typing, shop, woodworking, bookkeeping. 

Attitudes toward school's responsibility for job preparation and 
placement . The former high school seniors were queried as to the high 
school's responsibility in job placement. Although more than 84 percent 
of the respondents felt that the high school should provide instruction 
in job-finding skills and how to get along on the job, onl^36 percent 
felt that it was the high school's responsibility to "makers u re" all 
students were placed into a job or further training. The students' com- 
ments suggested that they feared this responsibility might be abused. 
Rathpr, most of the students seemed to feel that the high school should 
make placement services available to students; however, their actual use 
should be student-determined. 
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Summary . The former high school students as a group presented a 
picture of unclear career goals following high school* Those pursuing 
continued education received the most help both from their families and 
friends as well as from school personnel. Those students attempting to 
secure employment following high school presented a different picture. 
They relied almost solely on the help of relatives, friends, and others 
employed in various jobs. The school personnel provided little help to 
these students. Those looking for employment had difficulties in select- 
ing realistic job options, locating sources of job leads, and meeting job 
entry requirements. 

The schools 1 guidance efforts, in terms of services provided, also 
were directed toward the academically-bound as the most frequently avail- 
able services listed were: achievement testing, aptitude testing, written 
materials about occupations and training programs, and counseling around 
educational goals. These students, however, felt the high schools should 
expand their occupational offerings, provide improved counseling services, 
and present a more realistic picture of the work world to students during 
the early high school years when students often make critical course 
selections. As a group, they also tended to express a positive attitude 
toward increasing the school's efforts in both occupational training and 
career guidance. However, they felt that the responsibility for placement 
should not rest with the school, but rather the delivery of placement- 
assistance services should be determined by the individual student. 



C omparison of Responses of Current and Former High School Seniors 1 

i 

Comparison of descriptive statistics . In order ttiat a comparison 
could be made between the responses received from current high school 
seniors and those of former seniors, it was necessary to examine the 
comparability of the two samples along selected variables. The variables 
selected were: county of re >idence, senior class size, sex, racial back- 
ground, grade point average, and type of school attended. Table 18 
contains the percentage of respondents in each category. The chi-square 
technique was used to determine if any significant differences in sample 
distribution existed. The results of these analyses are summarized in 
Table 19. 
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Table 18 

COMPARISON OF CURRENT AND FORMER HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
ALONG SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 

X of current 7. of former 
Characteristic H.S. sample H.S. sample 

N=825 N=597 



County of high school 



Racine 


j j 




S9 


Winnebago 


24 




28 


Grant 


21 




21 


Size of high school class 








Small (149 or less students) 


26 




22 


Medium (150-349-students) 


39 




36 
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42 


Type of high school 








Privately-supported 


15 




19 


Publicly-supported 


84 




81 


Sex 








Male 


44 




48 


Female 


56 




52 


Percentage of sample classified as white 


95 




95 


Reported grade average 






58 


A or B 


59 




C or below f 


41 




42 


Table 19 








RESULTS OF CHI-SQUARE ANALYSES ON SELECTED VARIABLES 






OF CURRENT AND FORMER HIGH SCHOOL 


SENIORS 






Variable Chi-Square Value 


Degrees 


of 


Freedom 


County of residence 1.17 




0 




Sex 1.43 




1 




Class size 7.88 




2* 




Grade point average 0.76 




1 




Type of school 2.51 




1 





* Significant at 0.05 level 



Since an equal proportion of both samples classified themselves as 
nonwhite (five percent), no chi-square analysis was performed for this 
variable. No significant differences at the 0.05 level were established 
between the two samples for the following variables: sex, race, type of 
high school attended (public or private), county of residence, and reported 
grade point average. A significant difference at the 0.05 level was 
obtained for the variable of senior class size. Significantly more of 
the former students were drawn from senior classes having enrollments of 
* 

er|c 49 , 
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350 or mora. The effects of senior class size are discussed in detail 
in a later seel ion. However, some relevant effects of this variable will 
be discussed where appropriate in this section. 

A comparison of sources of help and services received by former and 
current high school seniors . The major resource personnel found to be 
helpful were the same for both current and former high school students. 
The major resources perceived as helpful by those involved in educational 
planning in both groups were: family members, high school counselors, 
other relatives and friends, high school teachers, and others attending 
school there. For those involved in occupational planning, the following 
were considered to be the most helpful resources: family members, other 
relatives and friends, others working there, high school counselors and 
high school teachers. 

Although the same major resource personnel were rated the most help- 
ful by both groups, there were some differences in the degree, of help- 
fulness attributed to these resources. Table 20 lists the major resource 
personnel and the Index of Helpfulness (see page 15 for explanation of 
calculations) each obtained. 



Table 20 

INDICES OF HELPFULNESS ACHIEVED BY MAJOR RESOURCE PERSONNEL IN CAREER 
PLANNING AND PLACEMENT FOR CURRENT AND FORMER HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 



Resource Personnel 


Educational Planning 
Helnfulness Index 


Occupational Planning 
Helpfulness Index 


Former Current 


Former Current 


Family members 
Other relatives/friends 
High school counselors 
High school teachers 


124 137 
90 103 
92 105 
61 70 


93 112 
81 91 
26 52 
31 45 
l — ft _ 



Former high school seniors rated the entire list of major resource per- 
sonnel as less helpful than current students. Part of this discrepancy 
was attributed to the greater proportion of students from large schools 
in the former student sample. The former students from large high schools 
consistently rated all the major resource personnel as less helpful than 
did their cohorts in the small and medium-sized schools. However, this 
alone did not totally explain the discrepancy, because examination of 
the data from students of small and medium schools revealed that former 
students from these schools also rated the major resource personnel as 
less helpful than did their current senior peers. Therefore, the former 
high school seniors viewed the major resource personnel to be less helpful 
than did the current seniors. The magnitude of this difference, however, 
seems to be inflated by the large proportion of former seniors from large 
schools. 

The two groups of students were^lso compared as to the guidance 
services they received. In this instance, again, the two groups were 
remarkably similar. Both groups of students reported that the five ser- 
vices received by the majority of students were: discussion of job and 
school plans with parents, achievement testing, aptitude testing, written 
materials about occupations and training programs, and educational 
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counseling. The percentage of current and former seniors receiving each 
of the services are compared in Table 21. No noteworthy differences 
appeared between the types of services former students received and those 
received by present students. Educational guidance and related testing 
continued to dominate guidance endeavors. 
\* 

Table 21 

COMPARISON OF THE GUIDANCE SERVICES RECEIVED 
BY CURRENT AND FORMER HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 







Percent of current 


Percent 


of former 




Placement Service or Activity 


seniors indicating 


seniors 


indicating 






"received service 11 


"received service" 


a. 


Aptitude tests 


71 




79 


b. 


Achievement jtes^ ^ ^ 


70 




75 


c. 


Personality evaluation^* 


45 




42 


d. 


Job tryouts or work experiences 


43 




31 


e. 


Job Interest inventories 


36 




29 


f . 


Written materials about occupa- 










tions or training programs 


68 




66 




Career days, job fairs 


44 




48 


h. 


Courses on occupations 


40 




29 


i. 


Field trips to schools or 










employment agencies 


40 


/ 


31 


j- 


Employment Service job bank 


4 




10 


k-. 


Information about job openings 


47 




42 


1. 


Career information from courses 










taken 


41 




42 


m. 


Help with exploring/evaluating 










further educational goals 


55 




54 


n. 


Help with exploring and 










evaluating employment goals 


38 




38 


0. 


Help with resolving personal 
problems relating to further 










education or work plans 


37 




30 


P. 


Help with talking to parents 










about job or school plans 


84 




75 


a . 


Training for interviewing or 










applying for a job 


35 




31 


r . 


Training in how to get along 










on the job 


28 




24 


s. 


Training for a specific 










occupation 


28 




37 


t. 


Assistance in making application 










to college or training programs 


32 




40 


u. 


Assistance in locating a specific 










job 


43 




43 


v. 


Assistance by encouraging an 






m 




employer to hire you 


30 




31 


w. 


Assistance by working out special 
arrangements by explaining your 










special needs to an employer 


17 




18 



51 
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Roadblocks to suitable educational or occupational placement . The 
major roadbluuks anticipated by current students and those actually en- 
countered by former students were quite similar. The major educational 
concerns voiced by both groups were choosing a program, meeting the entry 
qualifications, financial problems, and relocation. When a comparison is 
made between the percentage of students anticipating a problem and the 
percentage of students who actually reported encountering a problem, 
apparently wiLh one exception Lhc current high school seniors tended to 
overcsL Linate the difficulties they might encounter (see Table 22). 



Table 22 

COMPARISON OF ROADBLOCKS TO EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT ANTICIPATED BY CURRENT 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS AND ACTUALLY ENCOUNTERED BY FORMER SENIORS 







% of 


currervt 


% of former 






seniors indicat- 


senior indicat- 




Roadblocks to College or Training 


ing 


"anticipated 


ing "encountered 






roadblock 11 


roadblock" 








N3 600 


nx. 385 


a. 


Not knowing if able to meet the school 










or training qualifications 




33 


29 


b. 


Not knowing what schools or training 










programs would like 




50 


62 


c. 


Having problems with school or training 










applications, entrance exams/ interviews 




30 


> 11 


el. 


Not knowing where to apply for school 






19 


* 


or training programs 




27 


e. 


Having to move to attend a school or 




* 


21 




training program 




30 


f. 


Not having transportation to the school 






10 




or training program 




17 


g- 


Not being accepted to a school or 




17 






training program 




4 


h. 


The school or training program no 










longer accepting applications. 




15 


5 


1 . 


Not being able to meet the educational 
requirements to enter the school or 










.training program 




15 


5 ■ 


.)• 


Family not wanting person to enter the 










school or training program 




6 


7 


1. 


Not being accepted into a school or 










training program because of race 




1 




1. 


Not being accepted into a school or 










training program because of sex 




2 




m. 


Not being accepted into a school or 










training program because of a handicap 




3 


1 


n. 


After seeing the school or training 










program, not liking it 




27 


13 


0. 


Not being able to afford to enter the 










program or school 




AO 


27 


P- 


Not having a high school diploma . 




A 






Not being able to enroll in the school 
or training program because not able 










to find anyone to care for children 




2 





* Less than one percent 
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However, the one exception to this, observation concerned "knowing what 
schools or training programs TtheyJ would like. 11 More of the former stu- 
dents reported encountering this as a problem. Therefore, apparently cur- 
rent high school students were aware of the variour barriers that they might 
f*ue in achieving suiLable educational placement, but perhaps underestimated 
the Importance 01 their selection of a college or training program. 

The students were also queried as to the roadblocks to occupational 
placement they anticipated or encountered. The responses for each group 
appear in Table 23. Again, for the most part the current students tended 



Table 23 

COMPARISON OF ROADBLOCKS TO OCCUPATIONAL PLACEMENT ANTICIPATED BY CURRENT 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS AND ACTUALLY ENCOUNTERED BY FORMER SENIORS 







% of 


current 


% of former 




Roadb Locks to Job Placement 


seniors indicat- 


senior indicat- 




ing 


"anticipated 


ing "encountered 






roadblock 11 


roadblock" 


a . 


Not knowing what types of jobs 










able to do 




40 


51 


b. 


Not knowing what types of jobs 










like to do 




46 


65 


c . 


Hflvino nrnhl pitiq wi th 4oh> annl "i pa- 

Ilu V lllg UL UUXCIIIO W i. Lll JUV CI Lf Lf JL. JL l« CI 










b JL U 11 d ClllU JLllbCL V 1CWO 






16 


d. 


Not knowing whprp to look for work 




43 


44 


e • 


Havi nt> to mnvp to FinH a iob and 










not wanting to 




14 


8 


f 


Not h^vi na tran^nnrtn nn to a iob 




20 


18- 


g- 


Not being qualified for the job 




• 49 


31 


h. 


Job not paying enough 




49 


44 


i. 


Employer wanting someone 










experienced 




67 


50 


j • 


Being too young for the job 




38 


22 


k. 


Family not wanting person to take 










the job 




9 


9 


1. 


Employers not hiring because of 










race 




2 


* 


m. 


Employers not hiring because of sex 




8 


2 


n. 


Employers not hiring because of a 










handicap 




5 


1 


0. 


Not liking the employer's attitude 




29 


16 


P- 


Dress and appearance being in- 










appropriate 




15 


5 


q- 


Hair cut or beard being a. problem 




17 


8 


r . 


No openings in jobs trained for 




57 


12 


s . 


Not having a high school diploma 




3 


1 


t. 


Not being able to take the job be- 
cause not able to find anyone to 










care for children 




4 


* 



* Less than one percent 



to anticipate more problems than the former students actually reported. 

The current students seemed more concerned with their lack of qualifications 
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and experience. Perhaps the present tight labor market at the time of 
the study suggested to these students the importance of marketable skills 
in such a competitive sphere. In contrast, the former students perceived 
their major problems to have involved occupational selection. They re- 
putted that they frequently did not know what types of jobs they would like 
Lo do and what Lypes of jobs they could do. The former studenLs had more 
exposure lo Lhe work worLd and may, Lhereford, have had a better idea of 
the ramifications of their occupational decisions. As a result, while 
former studenLs appeared to be more concerned with occupational selection, 
current students 1 decision-making was probably more centered on whether 
to work or attend school. Faced vith the latter decision, current students 
possibly placed more emphasis on their probability of finding employment 
in a tight labor market. 

Attitudes toward guidance process and placement . |The current and 
former high school seniors were asked to indicate the importance of a 
variety of guidance services in terms of their contribution to occupational 
pLanning and placement. A point of interest concerned jtho§e who had been 
out of the high school for a few years possibly having { a different outlook 
on which services are of most value. However, as is indicated in Table 24, 
only a slight discrepancy existed between the value current and former 
high school students placed on the various guidance services. Both groups 
seemed to place greatest emphasis on the counseling services and specific 
skill training. In terms of actual assistance with placement, these stu- 
dents seemed Lo wanL information on specific job openings and assistance 
in locating a specific job; however, they preferred to actually secure the 
job on the basis of their own efforts. Further support for the conclusion 
was found in the students' answers to questions concerning the school's 
responsibility for placement. Although 90 percent and 84 percent of the' 
current and former students respectively indicated that "job finding skills, 
and how to get along on the job M should be taught in the high school, only 
37 percent of the current students and 36 percent of the former students 
felt the high school should "make sure" all students are placed into a job 
or further training. 

Nevertheless, a few guidance services apparently became more impor- 
tant after the students were out of school for a few years. Former stu- 
dents evaluated both written materials about occupations and training 
programs as well as information about job openings as considetably more 
important. This is consistent with an earlier observation that these 
students perceived the major problem in both educational and occupational 
placement as that of selection among alternatives. Conversely, current 
seniors tended to view their choice at the level of whether to work pr 
continue their education. The largest discrepancy, however, between 
current and former students was in the importance they attached to "help 
with resolving personal problems related to further education or work 
plans." Former students ranked this as considerably more important than 
current^students. Perhaps these students 1 experiences with various occu- 
pational and educational roles have made them more sensitive to the 
interrelationship of these roles and other aspects of their lives, in- 
cluding their personal adjustment. This-conclusion_r£ceiyed considerable 
support in the comments volunteered by Lhe former students. They fre- 
quently indicated that the high school should make them more aware of the 
realities of the post-high school world and the implications of the various 
decisions they had made concerning high school curricula. Furthermore, 
they urged that high school students should be exposed to these concerns 
early in their school years. 
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Table 24 

COMPARISON OF THE IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO THE VARIOUS GUIDANCE 
SEkVICES BY CURRENT AND FORMER HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 







t\a riK. . order 


L\d l IPs. ULUCL 




- 

Placement Service or Activity 


0 E -LiUpU LkaUCc 
r* nrrpn t* 

l« U L L CU b 


— f nrmp t- 


— 
a. 


* 

Aptitude tests 


15.5 


17 


b. 


Achievement tests 


15.5 


18 


c. 


Personality evaluations 


20 


20 


d. 


Job tryouts or work experiences 


9 


12 


e. 


Job interest inventories 


18.5 


15 


c 

J- • 


Written materials about occupations or 








training, programs 


12 


7 


g. 


Career days, job fairs 


18.5 


19 


h. 


Courses on occupations 


11 


12 


i. 


Field trips to schools/employment agencies 


17 


16 


3 • 


Employment Service job bank 


23 


22 


k. 


Information about job openings 


7 


1.5 


1. 


Career information from courses 


14 


.. 14 


m. 


Help with exploring and evaluating further 








educational goals 


3 


3.5 


n. 


Help with exploring and evaluating employ- 








ment goals 


5 


. 5.5 


0. 


Resolving personal problems relating to 








further education or work plans 


13 


5.5 


P- 


Talking to parents about job or school . 








plans 


1 


3.5 


q- 


Training for interviewing or applying for 




8.5 




a job 


4 


r . 


Training in how to get along on the job 


8 


12 


s. 


Training for a specific occupation 


2 


1.5 


t * 


Assistance in making application to 




8.5 




college or training programs 


10 


u. 


Assistance in locating a specific job 


6 


10 


• V. 


Assistance by encouraging an employer 








to hire you 


21 


23 


w. 


Assistance by working out special arrar^e- 
ments by explaining your special needs to 








an employer ^ 


22 


21" 



Summary . There were few differences between current and former high 
school seniors in terms of the sources of help and services they received 
in educational and occupational placement. Current students also seemed 
to have a realistic idea of the barriers they might encounter in achieving 
educational or occupational placement* On the basis of the problems 
current and former students confronted in the occupational realm and the 
value they attached to the various guidance servic , the following four 
areas appeared to need emphasis on the high school level: 

1. Increased opportunities for students to explore and evaluate 
occupational goals, with greater attention to career counseling 
and the ramifications of various educational and occupational 
choices. 
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2. More attention to specific occupational preparation on the high 
school level. Many students, both current and former, felt they 
have no marketable skills. 

3. More information on both local job openings and occupational pro- 
jection* as well as the various routes for securing the desired 
employment. These students also desired information on the 
various sources of job leads. 

4. Greater use of the referral service on the high school level. 

^ Remarkably few high school students were receiving help through 
the Job Service (formerly WSES) and the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

All of the various guidance services presented were rated by both groups 
of students as having a potential contribution to occupational planning 
and placement. However, the frequency with which these services were 
received did not reflect their importance in these matters. The compari- 
son of the responses of current and former high school seniors suggested 
that current students are able to realistically appraise their guidance 
needs. 
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PART IV 

SURVEY OF CURRENT AND 
FORMER VTAE STUDENTS 



Analysis of Responses of Current VTAE Students * 

Description of the respondents . The 907 students enrolled in voca- 
tional and technical institutes who responded to the questionnaire presented 
the following characteristics: 

• Gateway represented 58.8 percent of the sample, Fox Valley included 
30 percent, and Southwest Wisconsin had 10.9 percent of the total. 

• Past senior high school classes were distributed with 31.5 percent from 
small schools, 25.3 percent from medium schools, and 37 percent from 
large. 

i 

• Only 11 percent reported taking a course in high school that related to 
trade or occupational preparation, namely industrial arts and office 
and business occupations. 

• The respondents were approximately 50 percent male and 50 percent female. 

• Eighty-nine percent indicated their racial background as white. 

• Those 20 years, old and under composed 43 percent of the sample. Those 
20-29 years of age represented 41 percent of the sample. Thirteen per- 
cent were between the ages of 30 and 44 years and only three percent of 
the sample reported their age as over 44 years* 

• Seventy-one percent were single and 28 percent were married. 

• Sixty-six percent had finished the equivalent of a high school educa- 
tion. Eighteen percent completed one year of post-secondary education 
and eight percent had two or more years of post-secondary training. 

• Grade point average in high school was reported as A or B by 42 percent 
and as C or below by 53 percent. 

• At the present time 80 percent are full-time and 20 percent are part-time 
VTAE students. 

• Occupational status had 8 percent as homemakers, 19 percent as full-time 
workers, 34 percent part-time employees and 38 percent unemployed. 

• Seventy-four percent stated they had prior work experience. This infor- 
mation was categorized by type and variety of experience: 



Percent of all 
respondents 



7 
4 
5 
54 
20 



Type of experience 



Occasional jobs, such as mowing lawns 
During the school day (work-study) 

Cooperative work experience as part of school program 
Steady job, after school 
Summer job 



5-7 
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In addition, 59 percent stated they participated in one of these cate- 
gories, 13 percent indicated two categories, and two percent referred 
to three categories of possible employment. 

• Thirty-four percent received their first job through applications and 
interviews. Sixteen percent continued employment in a job held during 
high school. Only eight percent obtained a job through a friend. 

• Twenty- four percent received information from other relatives or friends 
concerning the availability of their first job; seventeen percent were 
informed, by family members. 

• Knowledge of the first job was obtained by 13 percent through want ads 
and by nine percent through applications and interviews. 

In summary, the sample of current VTAE students contained a population 
that is representative regarding the variables pf sex, age, race, educa- 
tional level, marital status, grade point average, occupational status, 
and VTAE districts. The current VTAE student sample responses suggested 
that these students were anticipating encountering career decisions in 
both educational and occupational matters. 

Sources of help used by current VTAE students . The question regarding 
sources of help with planning for college or training was answered by 92 
percent of the sample. The data was subsequently synthesized utilizing 
the helpfulness index and is reported in Table 25. 

In educational planning the present VTAE students regarded family 
members as most helpful with this source being indicated as "quite a lot n 
or "some" help by 68 percent of the sample. High school counselors with 
54 percent and other relatives or friends with 51 percent also ranked as 
major sources of aid. The students further responded that the vocational- 
technical school counselors were "helpful 11 with 48 percent indicating 
this source. Additional sources of help were high schooi teachers with 
34 percent, and someone attending school there with 27 percent. The 
helpfulness index indicated the relative importance of the previously 
listed sources. The index of helpfulness was larger for family members, 
95; high school counselors, 70; vocational-technical school counselors, 
62; and other relatives or friends, 64; in comparison with the following 
categories of high school teachers, 40; and someone attending school 
there,* 32. 

The responses to occupational planning displayed similar patterns 
such that family members were perceived as helpful by 67 percent of the 
respondents, other relatives or friends by 49 percent, someone working 
there by 38 percent, high school counselors by 23 percent, high school 
teachers by 20 percent, and vocational-technical school counselors by 19 
percent. The helpfulness index demonstrated the same trend however with 
a noticeable drop after the first three categories. 

The helpfulness of the major resource personnel in the two. aspects 
<>f career planning, educational and occupational, is summarized in Table 
26. It would appear from examination of these data that the current VTAE 
students relied on similar resource persons in both educational and occu- 
pational planning; however, without exception all of these key resource 
persons were reported as more helpful in educational than occupational 
matters. It appeared that not only had these students received more help 
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Table 25 

HELPFULNESS ATTRIBUTED TO SELECTED RESOURCE PERSONNEL IN CAREER 
PLANNING AND PLACEMENT BY CURRENT VTAE STUDENTS 



Source of Help 


Educatio 
Plannin 


nal 


Occupational 
Planning 


Number of respondents 


Percentage indicating 
"quite a lot" of help 


Percentage indicating 
"some" help 


Helpfulness index 1 


Helpfulness index 
ranking order 


Number of respondents 


Percentage indicating 
"quite a lot" of help 


Percentage indicating 
"some" help 


Helpfulness index 1 


Helpfulness index 
ranking order 


a. 


high school counselor 


3.34 


16 


38 


7-0 


2 


837 


6 


17 


29 


4 


b. 


high school teacher 


818 


6 


28 


f40 


5 


831 


5 


15 


25 


5 


c. 


high school placement officer 


806 


1 


5 


7 


12.5 


'830 


1 


3 


5 


12 


d. 


vocational-technical school 
























counselor 


844 


14 


34 


62 


4 


837 


5 


14 


24 


6 


e. 


voc-tech school teacher 


819 


6 


12 


24 


7 


829 


4 


9 


17 


8.5 


f. 


voc-tech school placement officer 


812 


2 


7 


11 


9 


827 


2 


5 


9 


10 


8- 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


816 


2 


6 


10 


10.5 


834 


3 


11 


17 


8.5 


h. 


private employment agency 


809 


* 


1 


1 


17 


823 


1 


2 


4 


14 


i. 


Division of Vocational 
























Rehabilitation 


811 


3 


1 


7 


12.5 


829 


2 


1 


5 


12 


j- 


professional associations and 
























trade unions 


798 


3 


4 


10 


10.5 


820 


1 


3 


5 


12 


k. 


family members 


841 


27 


41 


95 


1 


840 


23 


34 


80 


1 


1. 


other relatives or friends 


818 


13 


38 


64 


"3 


841 


15 


34 


64 


2 


m. 


someone attending school there 


805 


5 


22 


32 


6 












m. 


someone working there 












831 


14 


24 


52 


3 


n. 


previous or current employer 


807 


3 


8 


14 


8 


826 


5 


12 


22 


7 


0. 


college recruiter 


804 


* 


2 


2 


15.5 


826 


* 


1 


1 


16.5 


P- 


military service recruiter 


806 


1 


2 


4 


14 


828 


* 


2 


2 


15 


q- 


a clergyman 


801 


* 


2 


2 


15.5 


826 


* 


1 


1 


16.5 



Less than one percent 



For computation oE this score see page 15. 
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with educational decisions, but that they were also more likely to have 
received such heLp from a greater 'number of sources. For example, while 
Approximately one-half of the students reported receiving educational help 
from their families, other relatives and friends, and high school and VTAE 
counselors, occupational planning assistance was reported to be received 
only from family members and other relatives and friends by a similar 
percentage of students. 

Table 26 

COMPARISON OF RESOURCE PERSONNEL PERCEIVED AS MOST HELPFUL 
IN CAREER PLANNING BY CURRENT VTAE SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Resources 


Educational Planning 


Occupational Planning 


Helpfulness 
Index 1 


% indicating 
quite a lot 
or some help 


Helpfulness 
Index 1 


7. indicating 
quite a lot 
or some help 


Family members 


95 


68 


80 


57 


High school counselors 


70 


54 


29 


23 


Other relatives/friends 


64 


51 


64 


49 


Vocational-technical 










counselors 


62 


48 


24 


19 


High school teachers 


AO 


34 


25 


20 


Someone working there 






52 


38 


Someone attending 










school there 

,._ -. _ — — 


32 


27 







For computation of this score see page 15. 



In addition, the sample was provided ulth the opportunity to indicate 
any other sources of help. The responses often indicated that the stu- 
dents considered themsel/e.. as the ones who helped in their planning. They 
considered themselves as che valuable resource of help in this aspect of 
their careers. The remainder of the comments stated that the Veterans 
Administration, fellow employees, the WIN program, community organizations, 
physicians, etc, provided help with future planning. The range of comments 
Indicated that numerous sources served as resources for educational plan- 
ning. The following list provides a summary of the comments and their 
frequency, 

1, Myself (5) 1 

2, Veterans Administration and.VA counselors (3) 

3, Social Services Department — Work Incentive Program (2) 

4, Fellow employees (2) 

5, Community Aid Program (1) 

6, Goodwill Industries (1) 

7, Physician (1) 

8, Director of school of nursing (1) 

The sources of help listed in the question pertaining to occupational 
planning incorporated a majority of X.he comments. The responses revealed 
divergent sources of aid. "Myself" was the most frequent answer. The 
students indicated that only their searching and perseverance enabled them 
to find information for their future careers. Oth^r main resources were 
the Veterans Administration and their programs, people presently in their 
future occupational fields and newspaper ads. The three areas demonstrated 
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th.iL sources of help are In various Locales that peopLe may or may not 
consider as resources. The following list contains the responses and 
their frequency of response. 



1. 


Myself (10) 


(3) , J 


2. 


Someone working in my occupational field 


3. 


Newspaper ads (2) 


program (1) 


4. 


Veterans Administration and its outreach 


5. 


WIN program (1) 




6. 


State legislators (1) 




7. 


Physicians (1) 




8. 


Advertising concerning jobs and their availability for future 



years (1) 



Roadblocks to educational and occupational placement for current 
VTAE students . Lists of various roadblocks to college or training were 
presented to the current VTAE students. The sample indicated whether or 
not they had experienced the listed problems by designating a "yes" or 
a "no." Major problems and the indicated "yes" percentages were as 
follows: 

1. I didn't know what schools or training programs I would* like (52%) 

2. I didn't know if I could meet the school or training qualifica- 
tions (30%) 

3. I couldn't afford to enter the program or school (16%) 

4. I would have had to move to attend a school or training program 
(16%) 

5. I didn't know where to apply for school or training programs (13%) 

The .sample also commented on any additional roadblocks they encountered. 
The range of comments was wide, extending, from basic program choice to 
distance from school. The comments generally reflected difficulties in 
decisions concerning appropriate programs and the length of the waiting 
lists. The lack of a definite educational goal hindered many people in 
their educational endeavors. Specific ideas relating to programs and 
subsequent occupational roles were deficient in career goals. The prob- 
lem of waiting lists presented students with obstacles in achieving their 
career goals. Several respondents indicated trouble in locating housing, 
home-work-school time schedule conflicts, and insufficient counseling. 
In addition, basic problems of working, having a family and going to school 
created a burden for certain students. Inadequate information and poor 
communication between school officials and students regarding programs 
and registration material were cited by other students. Additionally, 
many responses discussed unique situations. 

Concerning roadblocks to suitable job placement the current VTAE 
students anticipated the following major areas with the percentage of 
those who responded "yes" appearing in parantheses: 

1. The employer will want someone experienced (53%) 

2. There may be no openings in the jobs I've been trained for (40%) 

3. The job won't pay enough (36%.) 



4 
5. 



ine jOD wuii l yay cuuugu v-"-"»7 

I won't know what types of jobs I'd like to do ,(31%) 
I- won't know where to look for work (27%) 



6. I might not be qualified for the job (26%) 
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The major roadblocks dealt primarily with experience, qualifications, and 
career decisions. The rising rate of unemployment at the time of testing 
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concerned the students to a considerable degree. In addition, comments 
were recorded regarding problems in securing job placement. The "tight" 
job market reflected the immediate concern of many students. One indi- 
vidual even referred to the effects of supply and demand which summarizes 
the responses in this category quite appropriately. The next category 
of responses related to such personal characteristics as age, physical 
health, and personality characteristics. Some older students felt their 
ages would hinder job placement. The state of health has caused problems 
for students with chronic illnesses that will persist in the future. 
Personalities of employees have interfered with their job functioning. 
The diversity of problems mentioned by studants is characterized by the 
following list of comments: 

t> . 

1. Job market and job availability (19) 

2. Age (5) 

3. Physical health (3) 

4. Personality problems (3) 

5. Varied work schedules (2) 

6. Suitable job atmosphere (1) 

7. Former alcoholic (1) 

8. Offender history (1) 

9. Overqualif ied for jo.bs (1) 

10. Being pregnant (1) 

11. Foreigner with speech accent (1) 

12. Differences in two and three year nursing programs may lead to 
difficulties in job qualifications (1) 

13. Religion — can't work Friday evening and Saturday (1) 
L4. Being out of job market for ten years (1) 

15. Physical attributes, height (1) 

Comparison of the two sets of data suggested a great deal of concern 
about job planning. The students experienced problems related to insuf- 
ficient information and ba: decision-making concerns that have affected 
future planning. Their jjb planning concerns centered upon lack of ex- 
perience, limited job openings, low wages and limited job orientation and 
awareness. High rates of unemployment caused concern for the students. 
Furthermore, knowledge of the job market and processes inherent in career 
pLanning are deficient. Anticipation of problems can be used as informa- 
tion especially when experience has indicated their occurrence. 

Participation by current VTAE students in various guidance services 
and the relative importance they at t ach to these services . The current 
VTAE students were presented a list of guidance services and asked to 
indicate Lheir level of participation in these services. Table 27 presents 
the percentages of students who reported receiving these services. The 
list of services represented the guidance functions of appraisal, counsel- 
ing, informational, planning and preparation, follow-up and placement. 
Students indicated greatest participation in aptitude and achievement 
tests, use of materials about occupations or training programs, talking 
to parents about job or school plans, and training for a specific occupa- 
tion. Approximately 60 to 80 percent of the sample indicated their par- 
ticipation in these services. Approximately one-half of the students also 
participated in or received personality evaluations, information about 
job openings and career information from course work. 

Relating the leveL of participation to roadblocks anticipated *in 
which experience and qualifications were the most notable, training for 
a specific job was mentioned by 61 percent but work experience was an 
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• Table 27 

SERVICES RECEIVED BY CURRENT VTAE STUDENTS AND THE IMPORTANCE THEY 
ATTACH TO THESE SERVICES IN TERMS OF OCCUPATIONAL PLANNING AND PLACEMENT 



Placement Service or Activity 


Receiving 
Service 


Rank 


Importance 


Rank 


Order 


Index* 


Order 


a. 


Aptitude tests 


83 


1 


92 


18 


b. 


Achievement tests * 


74. 


2 


87 


19 


c. 


Personality evaluations 


51 


6 


95 


17 


d. 


Job tryouts or work experiences 


37 


12.5 


118 


7 


e. 


Job Interest inventories 


28 


20 


75 


20 


£. 


Written materials about occupations or.- 












training programs 


66 


3 


108 


11 


g. 


Career days, job fairs 


34 


15 


68 


22 


h. 


Courses on occupations 


31 


17.5 


102 


14.5 




Field trips to schools/employment agencies 


36 


14 


72 


21 


3- 


Employment Service job bank 


8 


24 


43 


25 


k. 


Information about job openings 


45 


7 


124 


4 


1. 


Career information from courses taken 


44 


8 


112 


8.5 


m. 


Help with exploring & evaluating further 












educational goals 


42 


10 


121 


5 


n. 


Help with exploring and evaluating 












employment goals 


31 


17.5 


119 


6 


0. 


Help with resolving personal problems 












relating to further education/work plans 


30 


19 


112 


8.5 


P- 


Help with talking to parents about job or 












school plans 


62 


4 


102 


14.5 


q- 


Training for interviewing or applying 












for a job 


43 


9 


132 


2 


r . 


Training in how to get alonp, on the job 


37 


12.5 


126 


3 


S t 


lLaJ.nj.ng lOl a bpcUlL lC ULuUpdLlUU 


61 


5 


149 


1 


t. 


Assistance in making application to 












college or training programs 


32 


16 


104 


13 


u. 


Assistance in locating a specific job 


40 


n 

XX 


ill 


10 


V. 


Assistance by encouraging an employer to 












hire you 


31 


17.5 


45 


24 


w. 


Assistance by working out special arrange- 
ments by explaining your special needs to 












an employer 


17 


22 


56 


23 


X. 


Contact to discuss problems about your job 


15 


23 


101 


16 


y- 


Contact to determine your satisfaction 












with the school program 


23 


21 


106 


12 


* 


For explanation of calculation, see page 15. 











activity of only 37 percent. This indicated that occupational training was 
developed but work experience was not. Students listed lack of knowledge 
of their vocational interest and job openings as roadblocks but their par- 
ticipation in them was limited, i.e. job interest inventories, 28 percent; 
exploring and evaluating employment goals, 31 percent; and information 
about job openings, 45 percent. The problem of where to look for work was 
anticipated by 27 percent but participation in the Wisconsin State 
Employment Service job bank involved only 8 percent. The activities in 
which # the students participated did not reflect the occupational problems 
they anticipated. 
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In conjunction wLth these services the students rated their level of 
importance in regit rd Lo occupational planning and placement. These data 
are presented in TabLe 27. Twenty-one of the 25 categories have "very 
important 11 plus "somewhat important" percentages of 80 percent and larger. 
The students greatly valued these services and activities. Regarding the 
importance index the students listed their preferences as follows: 

1. Training for specific occupations 

2. Training for interviewing or applying for n job 

3. Training in how to get along on the job 
A. Information about job openings 

5. Help with exploring and evaluating educational goals 

6. Help with exploring and evaluating employment goals 

7. Job tryouts or work experiences 

8. Career information from courses 

9. Help with resolving personal problems 

10. Help in locating a specific job ^ 

Analysis of these data demonstrated the concern for occupational training 
and job entry. Concern for self and vocational exploration was established 
as well as occupational information. 

Further suggestions were recorded by students in regard to job place- 
ment or educational placement of students. A majority of the comments cen- 
tered on a unified system of accurate up-to-date occupational information 
and its effective communication to students. The students desired "better" 
informaiton of the current job trends and openings. The respondents felt 
a void existed in this area as well as its dispersal by "qualified" per- 
sonnel. Another category of interest was communications between industry 
and schools, improvement of the employers 1 relations with the schools and 
their programs would create a more informed occupational community. A 
majority of the other responses concerned the improvement of counselor 
education, placement information and job information such as wages, at- 
mosphere, etc. The students wanted an overall view of the work world. 
These same students further saw a need for more tests, (aptitude, achieve- 
ment, personality evaluations, interest inventories, etc.) to survey their 
abilities and assess them as they apply to future occupations. Job hiring 
practices were accused of false representation and even hiring of relatives 
was considered to be undesirable. The following list surveys the comments 
concerning desired improvements with their respective frequencies. 

1. Survey of jobs available and those still in demand should be 
available to students (13) 

2. More people, i.e. counselors, available to answer questions on 
education (10) 

3. Bigger interest by potential employers in the school programs 
and graduates (10) 

A. Contacts with students periodically to aid in appropriateness 
of choices (8) 

5. More informed placement people, especially counselors (8) 

6. More information about jobs, atmospheres, etc. (6) 

7. More aptitude tests, achievement tests, personality evaluations, 
exploring and evaluating further educational goals, training for 
a specific occupation (4) 

8. Financial aid easier to obtain and variour types (3) 

9. Preparation for a life-long job and job performance (2) 
10. Information on qualification requirements for jobs (2) 
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11, Discard outdated material, and educate counselors (2) 
. 12, Baby-sitting services (2) 

13. Applications and interviews available often through final 
semester (2) 

14. More unified information system (2) 

15. BetteL information from job catalogs, promotions, etc., i.e. 
more specific information (2) 

16. Encourage students to contact counselors so they can be helped 
in the right direction (2) 

With these data a comparison of the rank order of the services and 
activities was possible. The rank order of the importance index to a 
large extent deviated from the rank order of the percent receiving service. 
Appraisal services were regarded as comparatively unimportant, but commanded 
a high level, of participation. Informational activities retained some 
similar aspects except for greater importance placed on job openings and 
less importance upon career days. Counseling activities .showed a marked 
increase Ln importance as compared to participation. Furthermore, the 
students felt that discussion with parents about plans was less important. 
Planning and preparation showed an increase in importance whereas place- 
ment maintained a less important role. Contact to discuss job problems 
and satisfaction with school program increased in importance but still 
were in the middle of the rankings. 

Attitudes toward school's responsibilit} for placement . Two specific 
questions requiring a "yes" or a "no" answer attempted to ascertain the 
high school's responsibility for placement. Ninety-one percent stated 
that they believed in the teaching of job-finding skills and how to get 
along on the job. Comments on placement indicated the desire for courses 
in careers and vocational information to further emphasize the interest 
of the present sample. The second question involved the school's respon- 
sibility for placement in school training programs or in the job market. 
Only 40 percent responded "yes" to the belief in this aspect. In other 
words the VTAE students wanted high school occupational programs but they 
were divided as to the school's direct responsibility for post-high school 
placement. 

Summary . The current VTAE students indicated that family members, 
other relatives and friends were the most helpful in educational and 
occupational planning wilh high school and vocational counselors helping 
in these respects. People either in schools or in current jobs have also 
aided these students. Lack of training, insufficient job information and 
indecision concerning career goals were roadblocks to educational place- 
ment. Similar factors related to anticipated job placement roadblocks. 
The sample indicated theAE participation in guidance services and activi- 
ties with the major emphasis upon appraisal, job training and career dis- 
cussions with parents. The importance index described the students' 
favorable attitudes toward guidance activities. A majority of the services 
were described as very important, especially job planning and preparation. 
The participation level differed considerably with the "valued 11 activities. 
Comments to the various questions reiterated the questionnaire's listings 
but also added dimensions to the areas of concern. Student's desirability 
for additional career courses, information and aid wJLth decision-making 
were repeatedly enumerated. The population has been participating in 
vocational programs but requested further job-related information such as 
that concerning job openings, job possibilities, and training in specific 
occupations. 
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Analysis of Responses of Former VIAE Students 

Description of the respondents . The former VTAE students who re- 
sponded to the questionnaire presented the following characteristics. 

• Approximately Z2 percent previously attended Fox Valley, 56 percent 
attended Gateway, and 12 percent attended Southwest Wisconsin. 

• In this sample, 34 percent attended a small high school, 24 percent 
a medium one, and 36 percent a large high school. 

• Ninety percent classified their racial background as white. 

• Males represented 63 percent and females 37 percent. 

• The age was distributed as follows: less than 20 years of age, three 
percent; 20-29 years of age, 71 percent; 30-44 years of age, 20 percent; 
and older than 44 years, 6 percent. 

• One-half of the former students were married and one-half were single. 

• When asked to indicate the highest grade completed, the former VTAE 
sample presented the following breakdown: 

4% - 11 years or less 19% - 13 years 

32% - 12 years 45% - 14 years. or more 

• Previous high school grade point was described by 44 percent as A or B, 
and by 56 percent as C or below. 

• Eight percent indicated they had taken a vocational or trade preparation 
course in high school, mainly referring to office occupations and 
industrial arts. 

• Seventy-two percent, stated that they had work experience during high 
school. This information was classified by type and variety of 
experience : 



Percent of all 




respondents 


Type of experience 


8.8 


Occasional jobs, such as mowing lawns 


4.1 


During the school day (work-study) 


4.4 


Cooperative work experience as part of school program 


49.5 


Steady job, after school 


22.4 


Summer job 



In addition, 57.4 percent stated experience in one of these categories, 
11.9 percent in two categories, and 2.7 percent in at least three. 



• Regarding their first employment, 25 percent indicated they continued 

on jobs held during high school. Twenty-four percent applied and inter- 
viewed in order Lo receive their first job. Fourteen percent were told 
about the job opening by other relatives or friends. Thirteen percent 
discovered their jobs in the want ads and 9 percent had interviews and 
submitted applications. 

• The population at present revealed the following profile: 

3.6% full-time homemakers 
74.0% working full-time 
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10.2% working part-time 
7.1% unemployed but seeking work 
2.2% unemployed not seeking work 

• Concerning educational activities, 74.5 percent are not in school, 
9.7 percent au full-time and 15.6 percent are part-time students. 

• Pertaining to the segment enrolled in school, ^approximately two-thirds 
are in a VTAE school and one-third attend a university. 

• Fifty-five percent of the respondents are employed in occupations or 
related areas of training. Six percent reported employment in unrelated 
fields and eight percent decided to withdraw from their field of training. 

Approximately 46 percent or 411 of the former VTAE students returned 
properly completed questionnaires. To determine the representativeness of 
this sample, 40 nonrespondents were randomly selected. Thirty-eight were 
subsequently located and contacted by telephone. Selected questions from 
the original questionnaire were used. The comparison of the demographic 
characteristics is summarized in Table 28. The chi-square statistical 
test was used to identify significant differences between the respondent 
and nonrespondent groups. 

Table 28 

COMPARISON OF SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF NONRESPONDENTS 
AND RESPONDENTS IN THE .FORMER VTAE. SAMPLE 





Percentage of 


Percentage of 


Chi- 


Degrees 


Characterist ic 


Respondents 


Nonrespondents 


Square 


of 




N=411 


N=38 


Value 


Freedom 


Age 










>29 years and under 


74 


87 


3.0817 




30 years and over 


26 


13 


1 


Race 










White 
Nonwhite 


90 

9 


94 
6 


0.6527 


1 


Marital status 










Married 
Single 


49 
50 


45 
55 


0.3022 


1 


Sex * 










Male 
Female 


63 
37 


71 
29 


1.4300 


1 


Occupational status 










Working full-time 


74 


87 






Working part-time 


10 


3 


8.3424* 


2 


Other 


16 


10 






Post-secondary education 










Enrolled in post- 










secondary education 


25 


11 


4.1577* 


1 


Not enrolled 


75 


89 



* Significant at 0.05 level 



0 
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Si^nlf Leant differences were found in occupational status and post- 
secondary educational statu* at the 0.05 level* Significantly more former 
VTAE students were working full-time than indicated in the respondent 
group. Evidence suggested that the sample of 411 were working less and 
subsequently, a larger number were enrolled in school than was indicative 
of the nonrespui.vlents. Educational and occupational status and their 
relation to responses are outlined in a succeeding section. 

The group of 38 were also asked questions reJevant to sources of 
help with college or training. The sample provi*,...d insufficient informa- 
tion due to the limited number of responses concerning sources of aid. 
These distributions, consequently, did not permit valid statistical analysis. 

The sample further responded to questions concerning roadblocks to 
job placement. Table 29 provides a summary of the data analyses. 



Table 29 

COMPARISON OF THE ROADBLOCKS TO JOB PLACEMENT ENCOUNTERED BY THE 
RESPONDENTS AND NONRESPONDENTS IN THE FORMER VTAE SAMPLE 



Roadblocks to Job Placement 


Percent of 
Respondents 
Encountering 
Roadblock 
N=411 


Percent of 
Nonrespondents 
Encountering 
Roadblock 
N=38 


Chi- 
Square 
Value 


Degrees 

of 
Freedom 


didn't know what types of jobs 










1 could do 


25 


21 


0.8052 


1 


didn't know what jobs I'd like 










to do 


40 


39 


0.4069 


1 


had problems with job applica- 










tions and interviews 


12 


5 


2.0560 


1 


didn't know where to look for 










work 


18 


8 


3.0903 


1 


would have had to move to find 










a job and I didn't want to 


11 


13 


0.0415 


1 



The significance level of 0.05 was utilized and indicated no significant 
differences in responses between the two groups. 
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To summarize the data from the nonrespondents, the apparent fact was 
that the former students who are working and not enrolled in school are 
underrepresented in the respondent group. The similarity in responses to 
roadblocks suggested coincidence of factors for job placement. The re- 
mainder of the demographic data presented similar and comparable character- 
istics. 

Sources of hcLp used by former VTAE students . The former VTAE stu- 
dents indicated the degree of helpfulness, i.e. quite a lot, some, no help, 
and no contact, regarding a list of sources o£ help for educational and 
occupational planning. Former VTAE students who had wanted to enroll in 
a post-secondary educational or training program or who had actually en- 
rolled rated the various sources for helpfulness in educational planning. 
Likewise, the former students who were currently working or had attempted 
to procure a job since high school were instructed to rate the amount of 
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help received from the sources in occupational planning. Regarding the ; 
sources of help, the unscored population remained in the range of six to 
13 percent of the sample. Percentages for the sources of help that re- 
ceived "quite a lot of help 11 or "some help" are listed in Table 30. The 
helpfulness index was used as a further analysis measure. 1 

Table 30 



DEGREE OF HELPFULNESS OF SELECTED RESOURCES AND PERSONS IN CAREER 
PLANNING AND PLACEMENT AS PERCEIVED BY FORMER VTAE STUDENTS 



r 

Sources of Help 


Educational 
Planning 


Occupational 
Planning 


Number of Respondents 


Percentage indicating 
"quite a lot" of help 


Percentage indicating 
"some" help 


Helpfulness Index'*' 


Rank Order 


Rank Order 


Helpfulness Xndex^" 


Percentage indicating 
"quite a lot" of help 


Percentage indicating 
"some" help 


Number of Respondents 


a. 


high school counselor 


385 


14 


41 


71 


2 


7 


21 


3 


15 


365 


b. 


high school teacher 


378 


7 


32 


46 


5 


8 


19 


3 


13 


369 


c . 


high school, placement officer 


"367 


* 


7 


7 


13.5 


14 


4 


1 


2 


362 


d. 


vocational-technical school 
























counselor 


374 


9 


29 


47 


4 


6 


28 


5 


18 


367 


e. 


vocational-technical school 
























teacher 


372 


12 


20 


44 


7 


3 


46 


13 


20 


368 


f . 


vocational-technical school 
























placement officer 


371 


2 


9 


13 


9 


10 


16 


3 


10 


363 


Ji- 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


372 


2 


7 


11 


10 


J 9 


17 


4 


9 


366 


ll. 


private employment agency 


373 


* 


3 


3 


16.5 


13 


5 


1 


3 


363 


L. 


Division of Vocational 
























Rehabilitation 


375 


4 


1 


9 


11.5 


12 


6 


2 


2 


365 


J- 


professional associations and 
























trade unions 


371 


2 


5 


9 


11.5 


11 


8 


2 


4 


359 


k. 


family members 


382 


17 


4*' 


76 


1 


1 


57 


12 


33 


371 


L. 


other relatvies or friends 


378 


12 


38 


62 


3 


2 


55 


13 


29 


368 


m. 


someone attending school there 


371 


7 


26 


40 


6 












m. 


someone working in that job 












4 


40 


11 


18 


366 


n. 


previous or current employer 


373 


3 


14 


20 


8 


5 


30 


7 


16 


370 


o. 


college recruiter 


371 


* 


3 


3 


16.5 


16.5 


2 


* 


2 


364 


P- 


military service recruiter 


371 


1 


5 


7 


13.5 


16.5 


2 


* 


2 


363 


q- 


a clergyman 


366 


* 


4 


4 


15 


15 


3 


* 


3 


361 



* Less than one percent 

1 For computation of this score see page 15. 69 
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Pertaining to educaLional planning the former VTAE students rated 
family members as most helpful in planning and placement. Fifty-nine 
percent indicated some degree of help from this resource. High school 
counselors -iho were listed second in the rank order were perceived as 
helj)Jful by 58 percent of the sample. Other relatives or friends were 
Indicated by 50 .ercent, high school teachers by 39 percent, vocational- 
tevhnic.il school counselors by 38 percent, someone attending school there 
by 33 percent, and vocational-technical school teachers by 32 percent. 
The sample also provided additional comments pertaining to sources of 
help. The few additional comments were diversified. They ranged from 
the Veterans Administration to "themselves." Other comments Included 
the WIN program and personal experience. The remainder of the comments 
reinforced the previously listed categories. 

The assistance former students received with occupational planning 
was also examined. Again, family members were the major source of help 
mentioned. Forty-five percent of the students considered family members 
as helpful. Other relatives or friends were reported as helpful by 42 
percent of,, the students. Vocational-technical school teachers were rated 
as helpful by 33 percent, someone working in that job by 29 percent, 
previous or current employers by 23 percent, and vocational-technical 
school counselors by 23 percent. Comments were solicited for additional 
sources. The sources consisted of newspaper ads, the Veterans Administration, 
WIN, Community Action, a psychiatrist, and "themselves." These comments 
outlined a range of possibilities for additional assistance. 

The major resources in educational and occupational planning are listed 
in Table 31. In comparison the percentages for educational planning were 



Table 31 

COMPARISON OF THE MAJOR RESOURCE PERSONNEL PERCEIVED AS MOST 
HELPFUL IN CAREER PLANNING BY FORMER VTAE STUDENTS 





Educational Planning 


Occupational Planning 


Resource Personnel 


Helpfulness 


% Receiving 


Helpfulness 


% Receiving 




Index* 


Help 


Index* 


Help 


Family members 


76 


59 


57 


45 


High school counselors 


71 


55 


19 


16 


Other relatives/friends 


62 


50 


55 


42 


Vocational-technical school 










counselor 


47 


38 


• 28 


23 


High school teacher 


46 


39 


19 


16 


Vocational-rechnical school 










teacher 


44 


32 


46 


33 


Someone attending school 










there 


40 


33 






Someone working in that job 






40 


39 


Previous/current employer 


20 


17 


30 


23 



* For explanation of calculation; see page 15. 



higher, the highest percentage being 59 percent, whereas those for occu- 
pational planning were relatively lower, i.e. the highest percentage was 
45 percent. Help in educational planning was significantly higher due to 
the fact that 25 percent of the total sample are enrolled in some form of 
school. The sources in the first 8 places of rank order are relatively 
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the same but their positions are not, such as high school counselors whose 
position changed from second to seventh. In educational planning family 
and school resources nave given assistance whereas in occupational endeav- 
ors a greater emphasis was conferred upon family members, and other rela- 
tives and friends. The school resources were helpful in occupational 
planning but to a lesser degree than family and friends. A related factor 
in occupational planning and placement was information regarding their 
first employment. Interviews, applications and want ads have aided these 
former VTAE students. In addition, relatives or friends haye provided 
information. 

To summarize the data, relatives and friends provided the greatest 
aid to the sample in both educational and occupational planning. However 
even these sources of help were mentioned as helpful by only about one- 
half of the sample. School personnel were reported as helpful in educa- 
tional planning by approximately one-third to one-half of the sample, but 
noted as less helpful in occupational matters. 

Roadb locks to educational and occupational placement encountered by 
former VTAE sLudents . A set of roadblocks or problems relating to post- 
secondary education or training that the former VTAE students may have 
encountered was presented. The sample indicated their experience of the 
roadblocks by marking the !l yes M column. The most frequent problems and 
their percentages are presented in Table 32. 



Table 32 

ROADBLOCKS ENCOUNTERED BY FORMER VTAE SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN OBTAINING SUITABLE EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT 





Roadblock 


% of Sample Reporting 
"Encountered Problem" 


L. 


L didn't know what schools or training programs 






I'd like 


50 


2. 


"I didn't know if I could meet the school or 






training qualifications 


26 


3. 


L couldn't afford to enter the program/school 


20 


/ 


I would have had to move to attend a school 






or training program 


17 


5. 


I didn't know where to apply for school or 






training programs 
> 


14 



The majority of the former VTAE students indicated that they did not 
know which school or training program they would like. Deficiencies in 
decision-making processes relating to career goals were evident in this 
aspect of educational placement. The sample indicaLed additional roadblocks 
relating to informational aspects of qualifications, financial considera- 
tions, relocation and lack of knowledge about applications. Informational 
concerns were further evident in the major roadblocks listed. Additional 
comments described family commitments which conflicted with class schedules. 
Difficulties with the Veterans Administration and obtaining financial aid 
also posed problems for the former students. 

Further consideration was given to roadblocks experienced in suitable 
job placement. A list of roadblocks was presented and the former VTAE 
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students Indicated their experiences with the various problems. Table 33 
summarizes the data and the major roadblocks. 



Table 33 

RO/ n BLOCKS ENCOUNTERED BY FORMER VTAE STUDENTS 
. IN LOCATING SUITABLE JOB PLACEMENT 





Roadblock 


% of Sample Reporting 
"Encountered Problem" 


1. 


I didn't* know what types of jobs I'd like to do 


40 


2. 


The employer wanted someone experienced 


35 


3. 


The job didn't pay enough 


30 


4. 


I didn't know what types of jobs I could do 


25 


5. 


There were no openings in the jobs I've been 






trained for 


18 


6. 


I didn't know where to look for work 


18 



The most frequently indicated problem for these former students was diffi- 
culty identifying jobs of interest to them. This was indicated as a prob- 
lem by 40 percent of the sample. Lack of experience interfered with job 
placement for 35 percent of the respondents. Insufficient wages hindered 
30 percent. Insufficient ability level regarding job possibilities had 
deterred 25 percent.^ Lack of job openings and knowledge about them were 
experienced by 18 percent respectively. The sample also provided comments 
concerning job placement. The responses generally pertained to the job 
market at the time of the study and the employer's attitude toward an 
associate degree. , Some former students listed working hours, poor place- 
ment services and ovcrqualif ication as roadblocks. 

Comparison of the roadblock data suggested that the most frequent 
prob Loins encountered by former VTAK students concerned relating educa- 
tional and occupational possibilities to personal desires. The sample 
indicated they experienced problems concerning which schools and job were 
appropriate to their careers. Lack of informational factors influenced 
roadblocks to educational placement whereas inexperience and low wages 
influenced occupational placement. Financial concerns and relocation 
were evident in educational placement. The job market and insufficient" 
knowledge of job openings further hindered job placement. In summary the 
roadblocks can be listed as problems in the self-assessment, informational, 
and financial areas. 

Participation by former VTAE students in various guidance services 
and the relative importance they attach to these services . The former 
VTAE students were presented a list of guidance services and asked to 
indicate their participation in these services with a "yes" or M no" re- 
sponse. The percentages were rank-ordered and appear in Table 34. The 
sample indicated their greatest participation in aptitude tests (81%), 
training for specific occupations (73%), achievement tests (72%), written 
materials about careers (65%), information about job openings (60%), and 
personality evaluations (58%). The least frequent services were job 
placement follow-up contact and use of the Job Service job bank. 

Besides participation level, the sample evaluated the importance 
of the guidance services. The importance index was used to combine 
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Table 34 

SERVICES RECEIVED BY FORMER VTAE STUDENTS AND THE IMPORTANCE 
THEY ATTACH TO THESE SERVICES IN TERMS OF THEIR CONTRIBUTION 
TO OCCUPATIONAL PLANNING AND PLACEMENT 



Placement Service or Activity 


Percent 
Receiving 
Service 


Rank 
Order 


Importance' 
Index* 


Rank 
Order 


a. 


Aptitude tests 


81 


1 


99 


. 17 


b. 


Achievement tests 


72 


3 


95 


18 


c. 


Personality evaluations 


58 


6 


104 


16 


d. 


Job tryouts or work experiences 


36 


13 


121 


8.5 


e. 


Job interest inventories 


26 


20.5 


83 


20 


f. 


Written materials .about occupations or 












train Lng programs 


65 


4 


116 


10.5 


g- 


Career days, job fairs 


39 


12 


72 


22 


h. 


Courses on occupations 


30 


18 


108 


14 


*i. 


Field trips to schools/employment agencies 


35 


14 


77 


21 


j* 


Employment Service job bank 


15 


24 


54 


24 


k. 


Information about job openings 


60 


5 


140 


2 


1. 


Career information from courses taken 


48 


9 


113 


13 


m. 


Help with exploring/evaluating further 












educational goals 


34 


15 


127 


5.5 


n. 


Help with exploring and evaluating 












employment goals 


32 


17 


125 


7 


0. 


Help with resolving .personal problems re- 












lating to further education or work plans 


26 


20.5 


116 


10.5 


P- 


Help with talking to parents about job 












or school plans 


53 


7 


94 


19 


q- 


Training for interviewing or applying for 












a jbb 


49 


8 


135 


4 


r . 


Training in how to get along on the job 


40 


11 


134 


3 


s. 


Training for a specific occupation 


73 


2 


157 


1 


t. 


Assistance in making application to 












college or training programs 


33 


16 


106 


15 


u. 


Assistance in locating a specific job 


44 


10 


127 


5.5 


V. 


Assistance by encouraging an employer to 












hire you 


29 


19 


45 


25 


w. 


Assistance by working out special 












arrangements by explaining your special 












.needs to an employer 


16 


23 


57 


23 




Contact to discuss problems about your 












job 


19 


22 


114 


12 


y- 


Contact to determine your satisfaction 












with the school program 


41 


25 


121 


8,5 



* For explanation of calculation, see page 15. 
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the percentages of student responses into a unitary score for the purposes 
of comparison. On the basis of these calculations, the former students 
apparently considered the most important guidance services to be: 

1. Training for a specific occupation 

2. Information about job openings 

3. Training in how to get along, on the job 

4. Training for Interviewing/applying for a job 

73 
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5. Exploring and evaluating educational goals 

6. Locating a .specific job 

7. Exploring and evaluating employment goals 
" 8.^ Job tryouts or work experiences 

9. Determining satisfaction with school program 

10. Written materials on careers 

11. Help with resolving personal problems 

The responses centered upon training for specific occupations, methods to 
obtain and maintain jobs, career exploration and information, and- follow- 
up services. These responses stressed the importance of occupational 
planning and placement. The students desired skills and knowledge to have 
job market attractiveness. 

Analyzing the data on participation and importance demonstrated an 
inconsistency between the services received and the values attached to 
these services. The "training for specific occupations" was the only as- 
pect that remained consistently high in both participation and importance 
indices. Information about job openings had been rated high in partici- 
pation level, but even higher in importance by the sample! In general, 
participation in the guidance services demonstrated a contest to the 
importance placed upon them by the former VTAE students. 

Comments were solicited from the sample to obtain suggestions for 
improving job placement or educational placement of students. The main 
suggestion was improvement of educational and occupational placement through 
greater employer awareness and improved counseling systems. The following 
lists the suggestions and their relative frequency in parentheses: 

1. Improve job placement (15) 

2. Improve educational placement (6) 

^ ^Information earlier in career process (4) 

(.Better guidance system (4) 
4. Information regarding realistic goals (3) 

[More staff for job placement (2) 
Offer training programs for jobs that are available in the area (2) 
Be up-to-date with the employer's needs and wants (2) 
Better vocational training (2) 
/Greater employer awareness of technical school programs (1) 
j Lengthen vocational programs to refine skills (1) 
6. j Availability of financial aid for lower income persons (1) 
/ Better high school training (1) 
\More late afternoon classes (1) 

Attitudes toward school's responsibility for job preparation and 
placement. Questions were asked pertaining to the school's responsibility 
for job preparation and placement. Ninety percent believed that the high 
school should teach job-finding skills and job orientation skills, but 
only 33 percent believed that the high school should guarantee placement 
through various services. The sample indicated their desire for training 
and preparation but they did not feel that it was the school's responsi- 
bility for placement. Placement services should be provided for student 
use but voluntarily used by the students. 

Summary . Analysis of data suggested that various factors influenced 
the respondents. Family and friends were influential in both aspects of 
career planning, and school personnel were additionally helpful with 
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educational matters. The uniqueness of the population indicated their 
preference for vocational training. Roadblocks were related to career 
planning and informational services. The former VTAE students desired aid 
in these respects. The participatipn level in most guidance activities 
did not coincide with the importance index. Furthermore, the population 
viewed vocational training, information and appraisal of abilities as more 
important than their level of participation. The sample wanted skills in 
vocational roles with information about occupational possibilities. As a 
result, placement remained secondary to education, training, and informa- 
tional aspects. 



Comparison of Responses of Current and Former VTAE Students 

Comparison of descriptive statistics . The census-type data, or 
sample characteristics, were analyzed to determine the comparability of 
the two populations. Eight identifiable variables were used: VTAE dis- 
trict, sex, race, marital status, age, grade level achieved, occupational 
status, and reported grade average. Table 35 summarizes the percentages 
of respondents regarding each variable. 

Table 35 

COMPARISON OF CURRENT AND FORMER VTAE STUDENTS 
ALONG SELECTED 'DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 



% of Current % of Former 
Characteristic VTAE Sample VTAE Sample 
N*907 NsrAll 

VTAE District: 

Gateway 59 56 

Fox Valley 30 32 

Southwestern Wise. 11 12 

Sex: Male 48 62 

Female 50 38 ' 

Race: White 88 90 

Nonwhite 11 10 

Marital status: 

Single 71 ' 49 

Married 28 50 

Age': Less than 20 43 3 

20-29 „ 41 71 

30-44 * 13 20 

45 and over 3 6 

Grade level achieved: 

13th and below 91 54 

14th and above 8 46 

Occupational status: 

Working full-time 19 74 

Working part-time 33 10 

Other 46 15 

Reported grade average: 

A or B 42 <?4 

G or below 57 53 
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The comparability of the two samples was examined through use of the 
chi-square technique. Certain variables were selected to determine sig- 
nificance and are presented in Table 36* 

Table 36 

RESULTS OF CHI-SQUARE ANALYSES FOR SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC 
VARIABLES OF CURRENT AND FORMER VTAE STUDENTS 



Variable Chi-Square Value Degrees of Freedom 



VTAE district 0,9315 2 

Sex 22.2300* 1 

Race 0.6487 1 

Reported grade average 0.0132 1 



* Significant at 0.05 level 



The remainder of the variables were not statistically analyzed. The 
variables of marital status, age, grade level achieved, and occupational 
status varied for the two samples. The nature of former VTAE students 
indicated an older, married, employed, more educated population. These 
facts are evident in the percentages as compared to those of the current 
VTAE students. 

The statistical analysis indicated a significant difference in sex. 
The variables of VTAE district, race, and reported grade average exhibited 
no significant difference at the 0.05 level. In summary, the variables 
of sex, age, marital status, grade level achieved and occupational status 
showed differences whereas the remaining variables were comparable. The 
Influence of these variables are elaborated and discussed in a later 
section. 

A comparison of sources of help and services, received by current and 
former VTAE students The sources of help relied upon the current and 
former VTAE students in their career planning are compared in Tables 37 
and 38. 



Table 37 

INDICES OF HELPFULNESS ACHIEVED BY MAJOR RESOURCE 
PERSONNEL IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



Resource Personnel 


Educational 
Helpfulness 
Current 
Students 


Planning 
Index* 
Former 
Students 


Family members 


95 


76 


High' school counselors 


70 


71 


Other relatives or friends 


64 


62 


Vocational- technical school 






counselors 


62 


47 


High school teachers 


40 


46 


Previous or current employers 


14 


69 


* For explanation of calculation, 


see page 15 
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Regarding educational planning, the respondents remained fairly consistent 
in their ranking of sources of help. The only major discrepancy was that 
the former VTAE students ranked "previous or current employer 11 as third 
most helpful whereas the current population ranked it eighth on the list. 
The major sources of help included family members, high school counselors, 
other relatives or friends, vocational-technical counselors, and high 
school teachers. 

Table 38 

INDICES OF HELPFULNESS ASCRIBED TO MAJOR RESOURCE 
. PERSONNEL IN OCCUPATIONAL PLANNING FROM VTAE STUDENTS 



Resource Personnel 


Occupational Planning 


Current 


Students 


Former 


Students 


Index 


Ranking 


Index 


Ranking 


Family members 


80 


1 


57 


1 


Other relatives or friends 


64 


2 


55 


2 


Someone working in that job 


52 


3 


40 


4 


High school counselors 


2'9 


4 


21 


7 


High school teachers 


17 


8 


46 


3 


Previous or current employers 


22 


7 


30 


5 



In occupational planning, the rankings were not as consistent as in 
educational planning. The two major categories of family members and other 
friends or relatives were identified by current and former VTAE students. 
The sequence following these two categories diverged according to the 
orientation of the populations. Table 38 provides the indices plus the 
rank order. The major categories were consistent but their ordering had 
been affected. The former VTAE student population had a greater propor- 
tion of its members in the working force which provided evidence for the 
upward shift in vocational-technical teachers, employees and employers. 
The current VTAE student sample had been more affected by school resources. 
The orientation of the present VTAE students indicated their greater utili- 
zation of the resources available than the former VTAE sample. 

The two samples were compared pertaining to guidance services received. 
Table 39 presents the percentages and rank orders for guidance services. 
The major categories listed were aptitude tests, achievement tests, written 
materials about careers, training for specific occupations, personality 
evaluations and information about job openings. The relative percentages 
remained fairly consistent to indicate similar proportional participation 
in these services. Appraisal services dominated the services received by 
both groups. 
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Table 39 

COMPARISON OF THE GUIDANCE SERVICES RECEIVED 
BY CURRENT AND FORMER VTAE STUDENTS 



Placement: Service or Activity 


Current Students 


Former Students 


Percent 
Receiving 
Service 


Rank 
Order 


Percent 
Receiving 
Service 


Rank 
Order 


a. 


Aptitude tests 


83 


' 1 


81 


1 


b. 


Achievement tes ts 


74 


2 


72 


3 


c. 


Personality evaluations 


•51 


-6 


58 


6 


d. 


Job tryouts or work experiences 


37 


12.5 


36 


13 


e. 


Job interest inventories 


28 


20 


26 


20.5 


f . 


Written materials about occupations or 










training programs 


66 


3 


65 


4 


g. 


Career days, job fairs 


34 


15 


39 


12 


h. 


Courses on occupations 


31 


17.5 


30 


18 


i. 


Field trips to schools/employment 








j. 


agencies 


36 


14 


35 


14 


Employment Service job, bank 


8 


24 


15 


24 


k. 


Information about job openings 


45 


7 


60 


5 


1. 


Career information from courses taken 


44 


8 


48 


9 


m. 


Help with exploring/evaluating further 










educational goals 


42 


10 


34 


15 


n. 


Help with exploring and evaluating 










employment goals 


31 


17.5 


32 


17 


0. 


Help with resolving personal problems 












relating to further education or work 












plans 


30 


19 


26 • 


20.5 


P- 


Help with talking to parents about job 










or school plans 


62 


4 


53 


7 


q- 


Training for interviewing or applying 










r . 


for a job 


43 


9 


49^" 


8 


Training in how to get along on the job 


37 


12.5 


40 


11 


s. 


Training for a specific occupation 


61 


5 


73 


2 


t. 


Assistance in making application to 












college or training programs 


.32 


16 




lb 


u. 


Assistance in locating a specific job 


40 


11 


44 


10 


V. 


Assistance by encouraging an employer 












to hire you 


31 


17.5 


29 


19 


w. 


Assistance by working out special 










arrangements by explaining your special 












needs to an employer 


17 


22 


16 


23 


X. 


Contact to discuss problems about your 










job 


15 ' 


23 


19 


22 


y . 


Contact to determine your satisfaction 












with the school program 


23 


21 




25 
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Roadblocks to suitable educational or occupational placement . Analy- 
sis of the data demonstrated some diversity in the response trends of the 
samples regarding roadblocks to suitable educational or occupational place- 
ment. Tables 40 and 41 provide the data which include percentages and 
rank orders. The major roadblocks experienced in educational placement 
were similar for current and former VTAE students. The list included: not 
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Table 40 

COMPARISON OF ROADBLOCKS TO EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT 
ANTICIPATED AND ENCOUNTERED BY CURRENT AND FORMER VTAE STUDENTS 







Current Students 


Former Students 






Percent 




Pprf pn t* 




Roadblocks to College or Training 


An t "i c "i da t "i np 


Rank 


Fnpnitn ^pri no 








Roadh 1 ork 


Order 




Order 

\J L UC L 






N S&860 








a. 


Not knowing if able "to meet the 












school or training qualifications 


26 


2 


30 


2 


b. 


Not knowing what schools or 












training programs would like -*s 


50 


1 


52 


1 


c. 


Having problems with school or 
training applications, entrance 












exams or interviews 


6 


7 


9 


9.5 


d. 


Not knowing where to apply for 












school or training programs 


14 


5 ■ 


13 


5 


e« 


Having to move to attend a school 












or training program 


17 


3.5 


16 


4 


f . 


Not having transportation to the 












school or training program 


10 


. 6 


12 


6 


g- 


Not being accepted to a school or 












training program 


2 


11.5 


4 


14 


h. 


The school or training program no 












longer accepting applications 


6 


10 


5 


9.5 


i. 


Not being able to meet the educa- 
tional requirements to enter the 












school or training program 


4 


11.5 


4 


11.5 


j- 


Family not wanting person to enter 












the- school or training program 


7 


13 


3 


8 


k. 


Not being accepted into a school or 












training program because of race 


* 


15 


* 


16.5 


1. 


Not being accepted into a school or 












training program because of sex 


* 


16 


* 


16.5 


m. 


Not being accepted into a school or 
training program because of a 












handicap 


1 


14 


1 


15 


n. 


After seeing the school or training 












program, not liking it 


9 


8 


8 


7 


0. 


Not being able to afford to enter 












the program or school 


20 


3.5 


16 


3 


P- 


Not having a high school diploma 


4 


9 


6 


11.5 


q- 


Not being able to enroll in the 
school or training program because 
not able to find anyone to care 












for children. 


3 


11.5 


4 


13 



Less than one percent 
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Table 41 

COMPARISON OF ROADBLOCKS TO OCCUPATIONAL PLACEMENT ANTICIPATED BY CURRENT 
VTAE STUDENTS ANO- -ACTUALLY ENCOUNTERED BY FORMER VTAE STUDENTS 







Current Students 


Former Students 






Percent 




Percent 






Roadblocks to Job Placement 


Anticipating 


Rank 


Encountering 


Rank 






Roadblock 


Order 


Roadblock 


Order 






N»850 




N«368 




a . 


Not knowing what types of jobs able 












to do 


18 


7 5 


25 


A 


b. 


Not knowing what types of jobs like 












to do 


J JL 






1 

JL 


c . 


Having problems with job applica- 












tions and interviews 


JL U 




"] 9 

JL tm 


* ft 
0 


d. 


No t knowing where to look for work 


97 




1 ft 

JLO 


D • D 


e . 


Having to move to find a job and 












not wanting to 


JL4 


1 1 

JL JL 


1 1 

JLJ 


Q 


f . 


Not having transDortatlon to a irib 


1 9 

JL L 


1 Q c: 
JL J • D 


7 


1 9 

JL Z 


o • 


Not being qualified for the job 


96 


& 
D 


JLO 


7 

1 


h. 


Job not paying enough 


36 


J 


30 


9 
J 


i. 


■ Employer wanting someone experienced 


J J 


1 

JL 


J J 


Z 


i , 


Being too voune for the iob 


JLO 


7 S 


JLU 




k. 


Family not wanting person "to take 












the job 


Q 
J 


JL ;7 


9 
J 


JL*4 • D 


1. 


Employers not hirinc because of race 

Will \* tAm W T w A_ L AW t» A A A. A A \J >m \m» %Jk \X KJ ^ A- A. CA W 


3 


19 


1 


20 


m. 


Employers- not hiring because of sex 


A 
4 


JLO 


Z 


17 ^ 

JL / . J 


n . 


Emolovers not hirinc because of a 












handicap 


4 


16 


2 


17.5 


o . 


Not liking the employer's attitude 


13 


12 


9 


11 


P- 


Dress and appearance being 












inappropriate 


12 


13.5 


2 


17.5 


q- 


Hair cut or beard being a problem 


16 


9.5 


6 


13 


r . 


No openings in jobs trained for 


40 


2 


18 


5.5 


s. 


Not having a high school diploma 


4 


16 


3 


14.5 


t . 


Not being able to take the job 
because not able to find anyone to 












care for children 


3 


19 


2 


17.5 
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knowing if I could meet qualifications, knowing what schools 1 would like, 
knowing where to apply, having to move to attend, and not being able to 
afford to enter the program or school. Percentages were also comparable 
between groups. As a result the two samples have experienced similar 
problems in this regard. 

Referring to the occupational placement roadblocks the major cate- 
gories of Inability to meet experience requirements, low pay, not knowing 
where to look for >work, and no openings in jobs related to training were 
sLtntlar for the two samples. The major discrepancy existed with f, not 
knowing what types of jobs I can do M where current students ranked it in 
the seventh position and the former students placed it in the fourth posi- 
tion. The percentages did not demonstrate a consistent pattern for analysis. 

The roadblocks that were experienced are envisioned as problems in 
occupational placement. The experienced roadblocks can be categorized into 
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career decision-making, self-assessment; informational aspects, financial 
concerns, and relocation problems. Aiding the populations in these areas 
would alleviate the future problems of career goals and objectives to a 
great extent. 

Attitudes toward guidance process and placement . Attitudes concern- 
ing the importance attached to various guidance services were surveyed. 
Table 42 presents the services and their rank orders of importance for 
analysis. The area of planning and preparation which included training 



Table 42 

COMPARISON OF THE IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO THE VARIOUS GUIDANCE 
SERVICES BY CURRENT AND FORMER VTAE STUDENTS 



Placement Service or Activity 


Rank Order 

t* m t*\ >■ f* n n p Q 

U L f*uipU L LaUCc 

-Current 
Students 


Rank Order 

UL J-IUJJU L UdllLc 

-Former 
Students 


a . 


A n t* "i t* 1 1 rl P t* P Q t* Q 


18 


17 


u . 


Arhipvpmpnt tPQtQ 


19 


18 


c 

L- * 


PprQnnfll i t*v evaluations 


17 


16 


A 

Ci * 


\r\Y\ t* t~ \r m 1 1* o nr unrt PV npri PnCPQ 

JUL) LL YUULo U L WU L IS. CApCLicuutJ 


7 


8.5 


e . 


Job interest inventories 

KJ \J \J ^ ft ft %m V*. 1. ft J I* ft ft ▼ ft ft "V ft* ^ »^ 


20 


20 


r 

L . 


T.Ty- 1 f-f>n n manorial c ^Vinnt* OPCUDatiOnS OT 




10.5 






11 


8* 


career uays, joo LaiLa 


22 


22 


n • 


LiOurscs on UCUUpaUlUIla 


14.5 


14 


i. 


Field trips to schools/employment agencies 


21 


21 


J • 


Employment Service job bank 


25 


24 


k. 


Information about job openings 


4 


2 


i. 


Career information from courses taken 


8.5 


13 


m. 


Help with exploring/evaluating, further 




c c 

J . J 




educational goals 


c 

J 


n. 


Help with exploring and evaluating employment 








goals 


6 


7 


o . 


Help with resolving personal problems relating 




10.5 




to further education or work plans 


8.5 


P- 


Help with talking to parents about job or 








school plans 


14.5 


19 


q- 


Training for interviewing/applying for a job 


2 


4 


r . 


Training in how to get along on the job 


3 


3 


s . 


Training for a specific occupation 


1 


1 


t. 


Assistance in making application to college 








or training programs 


13 


15 


u. 


Assistance in locating a specific job 


10 


5.5 


V. 


Assistance by encouraging an employer to 








hire you 


24 


25 


w. 


Assistance by working out special arrangements 








by explaining your special needs to an employer 


23 


23 


X. 


Contact to discuss problems about your job 


' 16 


12 


y- 


Contact to determine your satisfaction with 








the school program 


12 


8.5 



9 
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for interviewing, applying, training in how to get along on the job, and 
training for a specific occupation were major services that both samples 
rated as significantly important. The area of counsel ing, specifically 
exploring and evaluating educational goals, was emphasized by current and 
former VTAE students as was the informational aspect of job openings. In 
these areas consistency of responses was found. The major service that 
demonstrated a marked discrepancy was in locating ? specific job. The 
former sample rated locating a specific job in fifth position whereas the 
current sample placed it in the tenth position. Belief in teaching voca- 
tional and occupational skills was demonstrated by 91 percent in each 
sample. The belief in placement was indicated by 40 percent of the current 
students and by only 33 percent of the former students. ThS* VTAE students 
seemed to support the value of vocational skill training, but the mandatory 
aspect of placement was not desirable. 

In summary, the populations desired "raining for occupational roles 
with job maintenance skills. Informational and counseling aspects would 
allow satisfaction with future goals and work roles. Locating a specific 
job was emphasized by the former students but not by the current VTAE 
students. Training, counseling and information were desired by the 
respondents. 

Summary . The current and former VTAE students 1 responses to the 
various questions were remarkably similar. Sources of help for both 
groups were mainly the family and the school with outside agencies having 
insignificant influence. Self-assessment, informational concerns and 
financial aspects have affected the two samples and are anticipated in 
the future. Past experiences have shown participation in appraisal activ- 
ities with minimal involvement in planning and preparation services. The 
current and former VTAE students have indicated the desire for training 
and vocational preparation. The experiences of these people demonstrated 
weaknesses and strengths in the previously discussed areas. With this 
knowledge, steps can be taken to alleviate the problem areas and initiate 
valued services. 
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PART V 

SURVEY OF PROVIDERS OF PLACEMENT SERVICES 



Description <Lf JjMo yider l ;r0U P s 

The distribution of the 224 providers who returned completed ques- 
tionnaires is presented in Table 43. Most of those returning completed 4 
questionnaires wt^re empLo^ ed in school settings, primarily on the high 
school level. These providers included teachers, counselors, and high 
school principals. 

Table 43 

TYPES OF AGENCIES OR INDIVIDUALS SURVEYED AS PLACEMENT PROVIDERS 

, Number Percent 

Employing Agency or Individual Surveyed of Total 

Public and private high schools 95 42.4 

Public VTAE schools 40 17.9 

Welfare programs 6 2.7 

Community Action Programs * 4 1.8 

Wisconsin State Employment Service 33 14.7 

Licensed Private Employment Agencies 17 7.6 

Wisconsin Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 6 2.7 

Other government programs or projects 9 4.0 

Veterans Administration representatives 2 0.9 

Temporary help agencies 11 4.9 

tfther informal providers 1 0' 4 

TOTAL 224 100.0 



An analysis of the counly of residence of those responding indicated 
that the three counties appeared to be equally represented. (Table 44). 



Table 44 



^ COUNTY OF RESIDENCE FOR ALL PLACEMENT PROVIDERS SURVEYED 



County 


Number of Providers 


Percent of Total 


All counties 


224 


100 


Grant 


64 


29 


Racine 


75 


33 


Winnebago 


69 


31 


All others 


16 


7 



Description of Placement Parameters 

The providers were asked to describe Lheir placements along several 
characteristics. To determine Lhe magnitude of their involvement in career 
placement, the providers were asked to indicate the number of placements 
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they made into jobs or further training during the previous year. As a 
group, these providers made 19,536 placements during the previous year; 
however 45 percent of u A em indicated that they had placed less than 25 
people during that time. A breakdown of the range and type of placements 
made for each of the major provider groups appears in Table 45. Although 
the range of reported placements included several high totals, such totals 
were relatively infrequent. In fact, only 21 percent of the providers 
surveyed indicated that they placed over 100 persons during the previous 
year. The great majority of these providers were employed by the Job 
Service (formerly WSES). 



Table 45 

RANGE AND TYPES OF PLACEMENTS MADE BY 
MAJOR PROVIDER GROUPS SURVEYED 



Provider Group 


N 


Smallest 
number of 
placements 
made 


Largest 
number of 
placements 
made 


Mear 
place- 
ments 


Percent 

into 
further 
training 


Percent 
into 
employment 


High school 














counselors 


36 


15 


250 


76.3 


66.6 


27.7 


High school 














teachers 


53 


s 1 


75 


17.4 


33.2 


66.4 


VTAE personnel 


34 


2 


750 


68.0 


20.3 


70.1 


Job Service (WSES) 


30 


50 


700 


254.5 


28.0 


67.0 


Private employment 














agencies 


16 


12 


620 


129.2 


1.5 


98.3 


Community action 














agencies 


19 


2 


,1227 


149. i 


43.9 


46.1 


DVR 


6 


20 


130 


80.0 


61.5 


38/2 


Other 


11 


2 


300 


48.7 


29.9 


68.3 



With the exception of high school counselors and rehabilitation coun- 
selors, the other provider groups surveyed apparently directed more of their 
efforts toward job placement rather than placement in further training. 
Such an observation seems understandable for the private and public employ- 
ment agencies and the vocational school personnel. The high school teachers 1 
orientation toward job placement can possibly be explained by the fact that 
approximately 90 percent of those surveyed were employed as teachers of 
vocational education courses. In contrast, the high school counselors were 
directing most of their efforts toward the educationally-bound students. 
In fact, fourteen of the counselors surveyed did not answer subsequent 
questions related to job) placement explaining they did not participate in 
such activities. Conversely, only four of the counselors indicated that 
they did not participate in educational placement activities. 

The providers were also asked to delineate background information 
on the individuals to whom they provided placement information (Table 46). 
The data received regarding the ages of those being placed suggest that those 
embarking on their first major career decision, the 20 years and under group, 
were the main target of the school personnel's efforts. Virtually \\n effort 
was apparently made by the school personnel to provide placement assistance 
to former students. In contrast, while the efforts of the other agencies 
appeared to be directed more often toward those who were slightly older. 
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tible A 6 

BREAKDOWN OF PR.. )ER CROUP PLACEMENTS BY AGE, SEX, AND RACE* 







Age 




Sex 


Race 


Provider Grow 






A 


L 




z 


% 


A 












ma le 


female 


white 


nonwhite 


r 

High^ school counselor > 


99.6 


A 'i 


a n 


0.0 


j£ . 0 






7 6 


High school teachers 




1.8 


0.0 


0 0 


65.2 


38.6 


90.9 


12.3 


VTAE personnel 


AS. ,9 


AO. 8 


7.6 


2.3 


68.3 


29.7 


91.3 


5.1 


Job Service 


23. A 


39.7 


27.0 


9.9 


A8.1 


51.7 


88.0 


12.2 


Private employment 
















8.2 


agencies 


5.2 


A2.7 


41.9 


3 0.2 


60.1 


39.9 


91.5 


Community action agencies 


27.8 


55. A 


12. A 


A. 3 


61.5 


37.1 


61. A 


38.5 


DVR 


35.8 


AO. 8 


16.7 


6.7 


65.8 


3A.2 


92.5 


7.5 


Other 


30.3 


55.8 


10.6 


3.8 


76.2 


23.8 


8A.5 


16.0 



* Percentages do not total 100 p*n.ent due to provider miscalculations 



ERIC 



(those 21-30 years of a&.„ ), they also provided opportunities for assis- 
tance to school-aged yuuthb. Job Service personnel,, who were noted to be 
the major purveyors o£ job placement assistance, indicated that almost 
one-fourth of their placements were in the una r 20 age group, A detailed 
analysis oC the Job Service's activities by * ^e group is available in 
Appendix A. 

In all but one instance, males were reported as accounting £or a larger 
percentage of each of the provider groups' total placements. For high 
school teachers, who were previously noted to be primarily vocational edu- 
cation instructors, and VIAE school personnel, the ratio of male to female 
placements was approximately 2 to I . Perhaps this reflects the tendency 
of vocational education courses to offer greater training opportunities 
for the "mate-dominated 11 occupations such as agriculture, mechanics, in- 
dustrial arts, etc. However, such an explanation is not available for the 
disproportionate amount of male placements provided through community action 
programs which theoretically are seeking to equalize employment opportuni- 
ties for all citizens. 

In contrast, while nonwhites represented less than eight percent of 
the population in any of the areas surveyed, they frequently accounted for 
a larger percent ol the placements made by the various provider groups 
surveyed. Community action agencies were particularly notable for their 
efforts with ethnic minorities." 

In summary, the data received from providers suggest the following 
conclusions : 

1. Virtually no placement assistance was available from school 
personnel for out-of-school youths. 

2. Males accounted for the majority of placements made by the various 
provider groups with the exception of the Job Service where the 
placement data reflected population characteristics. 

3. Ethnic minority group members often accounted for a greater per- 
centage of the placements than their population representation 

O a would suggest. 
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The providers were also asked to evaluate the educational ability of 
those being placed into jobs or further training. The data are presented 
in Table 47. 

Table 47 

EDUCATIONAL ABILITY OF THOSE BEING PLACED BY VARIOUS PROVIDER GROUPS* 



Provider Group 


On a Job 


Into Further Training 


Percent 
above 
average 


Percent 
average 


Percent 
below 
average 


Percent 
above 
average 


Percent 
average 


Percent 
below 
average 


High schqol counselors 


13.8 


43.4 


27.2 


37.0 


33.8 


16.6 


High school teachers . 


39.0 


45.7 


14.4 


51.5 


34.7 


9.5 


VTAE personnel 


38.3 


47.4 


10.2 


29.1 


21.0 


9.6 


Job Service (WSES) 


18.0 


~56.5 


25.5 


19.1 


43.0 


21.3 


Private employment 












4*1 


agencies 


51.6 


45.0 


3.4 


11.6 


15.6 


Community action agencies 


9.6 


73.9 


22.3 


17.7 


39.2 


8.6 


DVR 


16.7 


49.2 


17.5 


15.8 


37.5 


46.7 


Other 


25.8 


39.6 


25.0 


31.7 


21.2- 


27.5 



* Percentages do not total 100 percent due to piovider miscalculations 



The ability level of those being placed is not only a function of the 
provider's efforts, but also a function of the placement opportunities 
available to the provider and the clientele using the provider's services. 
In the case of the Job Service, a greater proportion of unskilled and semi- 
skilled openings are listed than skilled areas; hence this may explain the 
greater amount of placements of those of below average ability as opposed 
to those in the above average group. Similarly, of the six DVR counselors 
responding to the questionnaire, at least two were employed as liaisons with 
special education programs, hence again the disproportionate representation 
among the lower ability group. Such explanations, however, were not easily 
suggested for the high school provider groups. While high school counselors 
seemed to be directing greater job placement assistance to the lower ability 
student, two qualifications needed to be considered. First, perhaps the 
lower ability student accounted for a greater percentage of the job place- 
ment assistance because most of the placement efforts for the above average 
student were directed toward college placement. Second, as reported earlier, 
job placement accounted for a smaller 'proportion of the placements made by 
high school counselors. In other words, although the lower ability student 
accounted for a larger proportion of the job placements made by high school 
counselors, such placements were proportionally less frequent activities of 
school counselors than were placements into further training where "tfie" ratio 
of above average to below average placements is over 2 to 1. Slffiilarly 
more of the placements made by high schoolteachers, primarily vocational 
educational instructors, were of the higher ability students. These data 
suggest that while many of the public agencies tended to provide particular 
attention to those with, below average academic records, the high school's 
placement focus was on the above average student. 

Occupational classification and level of placements . Information was 
requested as to the types of jobs students and adults were taking as a 
result of the placement efforts of the providers surveyed (Table 48). Some 
comments and conclusions are reported below. 
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Table 48 

TYPES OF JOBS TAKEN bV I HOSE BEING PLACED BY PROVIDERS OF ALL TYPES* 



Types 



Professional, technical 

and managerial 
Clerical and sales , 
Service occupations 
Farming, fishing, forestry 
Processing occupations 
Machine trades 
Bench work occupations 
Structural occupations 
Miscellaneous 





The placemen 


ts could be classified as: 


Entry Level 




High Level 


67 


78 


51 


18 


100 


108 


42 


9 


89 


106 


26 


6 


AO 


A 7 


12 


1 


29 


59 


17 - 


4 


46 


65 


28 


8 


37 


60 


17 


2 


32 


50 


26 


5 


43 


78 


17 


6 



* These tigures represent a factor calculated by multiplying the percent 
response given by the providers collectively by the weighed number of 1, 
2, 3, and 4, or the quartile number to obtain a value which could be 
compared. 



1. Clerical and sales jobs provided the greatest placement potential while 
service occupations and professional, technical and managerial: ranked 
second . 

2. Placements were the least frequent in processing occupations, structural 
occupations, bench work, farming, and miscellaneous jobs. 

J. The greater number of all placements were in entry level jobs, with 
some "except Ions In professional , technical and managerial occupations, 
and the clerical and sales area. 



Amount of time providers devote to placement . The provider groups 
were asked to estimate the percentage of time they spent providing place- 
ment services. Table 49"' summarizes the results of this question. A ma- 
jority of the high schuul group spent less than 25 percent of their time 
in both educational and occupational placement activities. Apparently ~ 
the VTAE school personnel surveyed spent even less time in such activities 
than did the high school providers. Neither of these two groups had a 
full-time employue devoting 100 percent of his time to occupational place- 
ment. The other group* had several employees working 100 percent on both 
educational and job placement. Less time was spent in educational place- 
ment activities than job placement by the non-school groups. 

Value "f w^rk « j xperient'<p and vocational education in career placement 
a ctivities . The task of placement was found to be easier if the students 
had taken a vocational training program or worked in some type of part-time 
work experience. Tables 50 and 51 illustrate the responses of the providers 
Although a larger proportion scored "unknown" to the value of these client 
experiences regarding placement into further training, there was little 
disagreement among providers that such experiences facilitated job placement 
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Table 49 f 



AMOUNT OF TIME DIFFERENT PROVIDER GROUPS DEVOTE TO 
EDUCATIONAL AND JOB^LACEMENT 



Time devoted 
to placement 


Percent of respondents who 


provided 


services 


HS 


VTAE 


WSES 


LPEA 


Other 






Educational 


Placement 


Services 




0% 


7 


15 


15 


41 


10 


1-24% 


61 


60 


55 


35 


49 


25-49% 


16 


7 


12 


0 


15 


50-74% 


10 


7 


6 


6 


8 


75-100% 


4 


3 


3 


0 


5 


unscored 


2 


8 


9 


18 


13 ' 






Occupational Placement Services 




0% 


7 


5 


0 


0 


3 


1-24% 


62 


82 


18 


0 


56 


25-49% 


15 


8 


9 


6 


0 


50-74% 


12 


0 


37 


12 


8 


75-100% 


0 


0 


33 


82 


18 


unscored 


4 


5 


3 


0 


15 



Table 50 

PROVIDER EXPERIENCE IN PLACING STUDENTS ON A, JOB OR IN TRAINING 
WHO HAVE HAD PART-TIME WORK EXPERIENCE BACKGROUND 



Provider Group 


Students with a work experience 
are easier to place 


Yes 


No 


Unknown 


Unscored 






On ' 


a Job 




High school personnel 


80 


5 


10 


5 


VTAE school personnel 


75 


3 


13 


9 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


82 


3 


12 


3 


Licensed private employment agencies 


100 


0 


0 


0 


All others 


75 


5 


10 


10 


* 




Into Training 




High school personnel 


66 


13 


15 


6 


VTAE school personnel 


53 


2 


17 


28 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


42 


-0 


29 


29 


Licensed private employment agencies 


67 


9 


12 


12 


All others 


56 


3 


18 


23 
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Table 51 



PROVIDER EXPEfc b*CE IN' PLACING STUDENTS WHO HAVE .COMPLETED 
VOCATIONAL COURSES IN HIGH SCHOOL OR POST-HIGH" SCHOOL 



Provider Croup 


Students with vocational training 
are easier to place 


Yes 


No | 


Unknown 


Unscored 


High school personnel 

VTAE school personnel 

Wisconsin State Employment Service 

Licensed private employment agencies 

All others 

High school personnel 

VTAE school personnel 

Wisconsin State Employment Service 

Licensed private employment a-gencies 

All others 


82 
83 
85 
94 
80 

Ii 

70 
53 
64 
35 
51 


On £ 

2 
2 
3 
0 
5 

ito Furtl 

6 
10 
9 
0 
5 


i Job 

10 
5 
9 
6 
5 

ler Trail 

16 
7 
15 
35 
23 


6 
10 
3 
0 
10 

ling 

8 
30 
12 
30 
21 



4 



Advisability of teaching job-finding skills and job conduct . The 
need to teach students the skills of finding a job and how to get along , 
on the job was asked of each provider. An overwhelming agreement was 
indicated concerning Lhe Leaching of employabiiity skills—especially at 
the high school level. Less than half the providers agreed to this type 
of training at the post-high school level. Most likely the conclusion 
was that if such Lraiatng was accomplished at the high school level, its 
necessity at the post-high school level would be questionable (Table 52). 



Table 52 



9 
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PROVIDER CROUP ESTIMATION OF THE VALUE OF TEACHING 
JOB-FINDING SKILLS AND JOB CONDUCT 



Provider Group 



High school personnel 

VTAE school personnel 

Wisconsin State Employment Service 

Licensed private employment agencies 

All others 



High school personnel 

VTAE school personnel 

Wisconsin State Employment Service 

Licensed private employment agencies 

All others 



Job-finding skills and job conduct 
should be taught at- 



89 



Yes 



No 



Unknown | Unscored 



-the high school level 



95 


1 


2 


2 


70 


8 


18 


4 


85 


9 


6 


0 


82 


12 


6 


0 


85 


0 


5 


■ 10 


-the post-high school 


level 


25 


32 


11 


33 


75 


5 


0 


20 


46 


30 


6 


.18 


47 


1.2 


0 


41 


18 


41. 


10 


31 
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Sources of Help in Career Planning and Placement 



The providers were presented a list of various resource personnel and 
asked to indicate the frequency with which they coordinated their place- 
ment activities with these people. A breakdown of the provider responses 
by group is presented in Tables 53 and 54. Table 55 contains the primary 
and secondary resources used by each group. A primary resource was con- 
sidered to be one reported as consulted "often 11 or "sometimes 11 by at least 
75 percent of those responding to the question. Similarly a 50 percent 
limit was used to determine the secondary resources. 

The most frequently mentioned resources used in educational planning 
were the following: high school counselors, rehabilitation counselors, 
VTAE counselors, previous or current employers, family members, someone 
attending school ther£, and military service recruiters. It would appear 
that, regardless of setting, counselors were viewed as the key resource 
personnel in educational placement. The major resources rated as most 



Table 53 

AMOUNT OF COORDINATION REPORTED BY MAJOR PROVIDER GROUPS 
IN OCCUPATIONAL PLACEMENT 



Resource Personnel 


H.S. 
Counselors 
N*35 


H.S. 

Teachers 
N=58 


VTAE 
Personnel 
N=40 


Job 
Service 
N=33 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


Often 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


Never 


High school counselor 


11 


4 


1 


2 


18 


16 


5 


4 


3 


7 


5 


12 


1 


14 


12 


5 


High school teacher 


8 


9 


2 


2 


14 


17 


9 


2 


0 


"5 


7 


13 


0 


6 


11 


15 


High school placement 


































officer 


6 


1 


2 


5 


9 


10 


9 


13 


1 


1 


7 


16 


0 


7 


8 


15 


VTAE counselor 


10 


7 


1 


4 


3 


2 


9 


27 


15 


13 


1 


1 


6 


14 


5 


6 


VTAE teacher 


2 


3 


5 


9 


3 


2 


8 


28 


22 


7 


0 


0 


' 8 


9 


5 


10 


VTAE placement officer 


5 


6 


3 


7 


1 


2 


10 


28 


15 


10 


1 


2 


3 


12 


7 


9 


Jcl Service (WSES) 


: 


11 


6 


0 


2 


13 


14 


13 


5 


12 


5 


4 


28 


1 


0 


1 


Private employment agency 




3 


6 


13 


0 


1 


6 


35 


0 


1 


7 


17 


1 


3 


9 


18 


DVR 


3 


7 


10 


2 


1 


6 


7 


29 


0 


8 


3 


14 


5 


21 


4 


2 


Professional associations 


































and trade unions 


0 


7 


9 


6 


1 


13 


10 


18 


5 


5 


3 


12 


2 


11 


14 


5 


Family members 


3 


15 


4- 


1 


5 


16 


12 


9 


1 


4 


9 


11 


0 


. 9 


16 


7 


Other relatives/friends 


2 


11 


9 


0 


5 


17 


14 


8 


1 


5 


9 


10 


0 


7 


16 


7 


Someone working on that 


































job 


5 


13 


5 


0 


14 


20 


7 


4 


6 


13 


5 


4 


5 


14 


10 


3 


Previous/current employer 


9 


10 


3 


1 


22 


11 


3 


8 


6 


11 


4 


5 


7 


12 


6 


6 

I 
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Tabic 54 

ft 

AMOUNT OF COORDINATION REPORTED BY MAJOR PROVIDER GROUPS 
IN EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT 



i 




H.S 








11. S 








VTAE 






Job 






Counselors 


Teachers 




Personnel 


Service 








N=35 






N=58 






N=40 






N= 


33, 




I? o o i » y" a Pni*cnnno1 
lVUbUULtU lULoUllllliX 




>me times 








>me times 








(Si 








(Si 








: ten 


Rarely 


iver 


:ten 


irely 


iver 


:ten 


>metime 


irely 


;ver 


: ten 


jmetimc 


Rarely 


Never 




v»-« 
* — ' 


w 




Q 


CO 


o2 




o 


CO 






o 


CO 


High school counselor 


20 


A 


2 


i 

1 


22 


18 


1 


— 

1- 


— 
2 


8 


3 


5 


2 


ii 


10 


2 


High school teacher 


9 


17 


3 


1 


14 
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helpful in occupational planning and placement were previous or current 
employers and others working in that job. The other resources most fre- 
quently reLied upon were vocational-technical counselors, rehabilitation 
counselors, the Job Service, and family members. Not only were private 
employment agencies not viewed as a major resource in occupational plan- 
ning, but they were most frequently listed as "never" consulted by all the 
major provider groups. No other resource was so frequently mentioned in 
this context. In general, apparently while decisions regarding educational 
placement appeared to be based on input from a variety of sectors, those 
related to occupational placement seemed linked to the labor market. 
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Table 55 

MAJOR RESOURCE PERSONNEL WITH WHOM KEY PROVIDER GROUPS 
COORDINATE CAREER PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES* 
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The data were also examined in terms of the amount of coordination 
indicated by each of the provider groups. High school counselors listed 
the greatest number o'f primary and secondary resources in both educational 
and occupational placement. However, while only four of the 35 counselors 
responding to the questionnaire indicated that they did not participate 
in educational placement activities, 14 of the counselors stated that 
they were not involved in job placement. This suggested that although 
the counselor group indicated the greatest use of resources, as a group 
they were more likely to direct greater attention to educational rather 
than occupational placement. 

The other provider groups demonstrated remarkably little reliance 
on other resource personnel particularly in occupational placement activ- 
ities despite the presumably valuable assistance such resources might 
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provide. For example, of those high school teachers who indicated that 
they participated in job placement activities, at least one-half of them 
indicated that they "ucer" coordinated their activities with the YTAE 
personnel despLte the fact that most of the teachers returning question- 
naires were vocational education course instructors. 

j Ln summary, it would appear that high school counselors were the 

' central figures in career placement both in terms of the perceptions of 

others as well as in their greater network of contacts. However, their 
career nlacement activities were more frequently directed toward educa- 
tional placement. 

Roadblocks to Career Placement 

A question concerning problems in placing a student on a job was 
presented. The responses to this question and a similar one about road- 
blocks to educational placement are ranked in succeeding lists below. 
The rankings were based on the frequencies with the most frequent problems* 
listed as number 1 and the least as number 10 (see Kppendix B) . 

• 

Of the roadblocks presented, the placement providers reported that 
the following were the ten most frequently encountered obstacles in job 
placement. 

» 

1. The person didn't know what types oL jobs he or she could perform. 

2. The employer wanted someone with prior work experience. 

3. The person didn't know what types of jpbs he or she would like 
to perform. 

4. The person had difficulty locating sources of job leads. 

5. The person had difficulty handling job applications & interviews. 

6. The person was unwilling to relocate (i.e., unwillingness to go 
where the work was). 

7. The person wanted to do something for which he wasn't qualified. 

8. The person was not able to arrange for transportation to the 
job. 

9. There were no openings in the jobs for which the person had been 
trained . 

10. There was no reason given for not hiring the person, however 
there is a strong chance it was for appearance (i.e. beard or 
N clothing). 

According to placement providers the ten most frequently encountered 
roadblocks to educational placement for students and adults were: 

1. The person didn't know what types of school or programs he/she 
would like to enter. 

2. The person didn't know what types b't school or training programs 
he/she could qualify to enter. 

3. The person had difficulty locating school or training programs. 

4. The person was unwilling to relocate (i.e. unwillingness to go. 
to where the school or training was). 

5. The training program or school was too expensive. 
* 6. The person lacked the educational prerequisites. 

7. The person wanted to enter a school or training program for which 
he/she wasn't qualified. 

8. The person had difficulty handling the enrollment procedures. 

o f 
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9. The person was not able to arrange for transportation to the 

school or training program. 
1.0. The person didn't like the training program or school. 

Difficulties Ln relating personal characteristics to both employment and 
educational options; ot what might be termed "a lack of a sense of direc- 
tion/ 1 seemed to be the most prevalent problem encountered by those who 
attempted to provide career placement services. 

in analyzing the providers 1 comments regarding other problems en- 
countered in trying to place students and adults in employment, numerous 
answers referred to the economic situation at the time of the study, i.e. 
the restricted job market. Furthermore, an equal share of respondents 
indicated that variations in the job market due to the economy or market 
demands had an effect upon employment. In addition, a large portion of 
the answers stated that lack of sufficient education and training caused 
difficulty. The inadequate training for specific jobs and insufficient 
education were notable obstacles in placement. The second category of ma- 
jor concern referred to time limitations. Employees were involved in school 
programs that conflicted with work hours or employees requested specific 
hours that did not coincide with the employer's desires. The providers 
also encountered difficulties in meeting the job placement needs of their 
applicants because of welfare-related restrictions on earned income, such 
that some persons questioned the desirability o" obtaining a job placement. 

Digressing to another problem area;* the aspect of emotional and 
personality conflicts arose. Providers saw this aspect of employment 
confounding placement. Prospective employees had emotional problems 
which interfered with their ability Lo obtain and/or hold positions. 
For example, drug abuse and offender history indicated emotional diffi- 
culties which prevented employment. 

The next area of responses dealt with the community. First of all, 
union .shops did not provide easy entry for employees which deterred place- 
ment. Lack of communication with business and industry and employer's 
insufficient knowledge of training programs were facets that dictated a 
more coordinated system of informational output. 

The remainder of the responses viewed language, overburdened coun- 
selors, lack of employee confidence, part-time or seasonal work, poor 
counseling, etc., as problems. 



Provision of Guidance Services an d Importance Providers Attached to These 
, Services 

Each provider was asked to respond to a set of placement services 
under the headings of assessment and appraisal, informational services, 
counseling services, preparation for placement, referral services, and 
follow-up services. The respondents were asked to evaluate 25 different 
services by indicating if they provided the service. Furthermore, the 
sample was asked to determine the importance of the services. The impor- 
% tance the providers attached to the services was converted to a single 

score by multiplying the percent of respondents who indicated "very im- 
portant" by two and adding the percent who indicated the service to be 
"somewha.t important." This importance score as well as the percent of 
each provider group providing each of the guidance services appears in 
O Table 56, pages 84-35. 
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Although all of the guidance services presented were reported as 
provided by at least AO percent of the total respondent group, there were 
some notable discrepancies in the services provided in different settings. 
Counseling services were consistently more frequently mentioned as pro- 
vided by those in high school settings, while occupational preparation and 
training were mi\o frequently emphasized in the VTAE settings. The public 
and private employment, counselors consistently provided more of the direct 
placement services. The Lmportanee attached to the various guidance ser- 
vices to occupational planning and placement mirrored the previous results, 
in other words, high school personnel attached the greatest value to the 
counseling services, those employed in VTAE schools tended to evaluate the 
training and preparation services as most valuable, and those employed in 1 
employment agencies rated placement services as most valuable. 

As a group, the providers indicated the following ten services to be 
the most important in occupational planning and placement: 

1. Information on job openings 

2. Occupational counseling 

3. Training for interviewing and applying 

4. Training in how to get along on a job 

5. Educational counseling 

6. Help with locating a specific job 

7. Training for a specific occupation 

8. Personal adjustment counseling 

9. Career information from coursework 

10. Assistance by explaining a person's specific needs to an employer 

Apparently the providers perceived the pathway into employment to be fa- 
cilitated if the person was equipped with a sense of direction, a specific 
occupational skill, appropriate job seeking behavior, and a job lead. 
They tended to view the appraisal and informational services as less im- 
portant and typically attached little importance to parental counseling. 

* 

' Summary and Conclusions 

A majority of the providers surveyed were public/private high school 
and VTAE school personnel. These providers placed more males than fe- 
males. Although placement into jobs dominated the placement efforts of 
the respondents, these jobs were primarily at entry level. Evidence in- 
dicated that placement of people on a job or into further training was 
easier for those who had a vocational training program or work experience 
background. In fact, one of the placement services rated as most impor- 
tant was training students for a specific occupation. Other highly impor- 
tant services included educational and occupational counseling, training 
in the employability skills and assistance in locating a specif ic -job . 

Providers reported reliance on counselors, employers, Job Service 
(WSES), and others working on the job in their placement efforts. However, 
they reported that a major handicap in their job placement activities was 
that many students and adults did not know what they wanted to do or could 
do. They had difficulty with job interviews and applications and had trou- 
ble locating job leads. Being unwilling to relocate was a problem as well- 
as lack of funds. The roadblocks to occupational placement noted most fre- 
quently by providers were directly related to the services they rated as 
most important in occupational planning and placement. These services were 
those concerned with equipping the individual with a sense of direction, a 
specific occupational skill, appropriate job seeking behavior and a job lead. 
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FART VI 

RELATIONSHIP OF SELECTED 
VARIABLES TO CAREER GUIDANCE 



This section contains a detailed analysis of the effects of various 
subject variables or^JLha career guidance and placement process. The ini- 
tial intent of the survey was to examine the effects of each of the follow- 
ing subject and community variables: sex, academic standing (in terms of 
grades achieved), training record, race, marital status, age, community 
size, and employment status. Data obtained from all relevant respondent 
groups are presented for each of the variables. In several instances, the 
variables did not lend themselves to analysis for all respondent groups* 
For example, analysis* of the high school data along the variables of 
age and marital status was not a meaningful activity since only a .small 
minority of high school students are either married oc deviate by more than 
a few years Ln age. Likewise, the effects of enrollment in a post-secondary 
educational program on the perception of the respondents could not be ana- 
lyzed for the VTAE subjects since all subjects," by definition, had enrolled 
in such a program. Because of the nature of the variable, variance albjig 
its dimensions was only available for the former high school sample.. 

The relevant data for each of the selected variables is presented in 
the following order: ' " 

1. Subject characteristics: sex, academic standing, race, and 
age 

2. Community characteristics 

-3. Post-secondary activities and marital status 

The 0.10 level of significance was chosen as° appropriate to the purposes 
of this study. Since interpretations of the responses were to be used in 
the development of a .coordinated, comprehensive placement model, the con- 
sequences of errors of omission seemed to outweigh those of errors of 
commission. A comprehensive model, it was argued, needed to be sensitive a % 
to any possible variable effects. However, the exact chi-square probability 
levels are presented wherever ' such data were available. 

•j 

Sex as a Variable in Career Guidance 

Current 'and Former High School Respond e nts 

Respon dents character 1st Lcs . Of the t 825 current, seniors, who completed 
questionnaires, 44 percent, or 360 students, were males and 56 percent, or 
457 students, were females. Approximately three-quarters of each group 
responded to the questions concerned with plans for continued education 
, or training. About 90 percent of both groups answered the questions related 
to post-secondary occupational planning. There was a slightly greater Rep- 
resentation of males in the former, student sample. Of the 597 respondents, . 
males composed 48 percent, or 278. The percentages of males and females, 
however, answering the questions related to career guidance were very 
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similar. In the case of questions related to post-secondary educational 
placement, 68 percent of the males and 63 percent of the females answered. 
Approximately 80 percent of each group answered the questions related to 
occupational placement:* 

Resource * .>ori ne I . The resource personnel most frequently rated as 
helpful by all the respondent groups are presented In Table 57. 

♦ 

Table 57 

RESOURCE PERSONNEL VIEWED AS MOST HELPFUL IN CAREER PLANNING 
BY MALES AND FEMALES IN VARIOUS HIGH SCHOOL RESPONDENT GROUPS 





Current Hifch School 


Former 


High School 


— - 

Resource Personnel 


% Reporting "Quite A 
Lot u -o-r-J!Some Help" 




% Reporting "Quite "A 
Lot" or "Some Help" 


xV 


Males 


Females • 


Males 


Females 


High school counselor 






• 








Educational plans 


81 


80 < 


-0.89 


74 


75 


.0.62 


Occupational plans 


49 


38 \ 


0.01 


23 


21 


0.83 


High school teacher ^ 














Educational plans 


63 


58 


0.27 


- 50 


46 


0-.61 


Occupational plans 


41 


34 


0.03 


23 


24 


0;69. 


Family members } 














Educational plans 


90 


94 


0.29 


85 


85 


0.79 


Occupational plans 


80 


81 


0,50 


65 


,'71 " 


0.46 


Relatives or friends 














Educational plans 


77 


83 


0.06 


63 


77 


0.00 


Occupational plan's 


68 


70 


0.30 


60 


60 


0.3,7 


-Employer 














Educational pLans 


24 


19 


0.07 


15. 


14 


0.54 


Occupational plans 


27 


22 


0.04 


19 


17 


0.32 


Someone attending 














school there 














Educational plans 


55 

-e 1 — ' 


69 


0.0*5 


42 


49 


0.18 



* Ch i-square probability based oh frequency data 



Although iJ I four respondent groups showed considerable agreement on which 
resources were of most vaLue, some sex differences in the degree to which 
those resources were perceived as helpful were indicated. Family members 
appeared to be perceived as the most helpful resource in both educational 
and occupational' planning by both males and females. Further, regardless 
of plans, males and females seemed in close agreement on the degree to 
whirh family members were helpful. * Other relatives and friends also appeared 
to be major sources of help in career planning; however uhe female students 
relied significant Ly more on this resource in educational planning than did 
the males. The current senior girls also .attributed more helpfulness to 
others attending school there than did their male peers. In contrast, 
current high school boys perceived their high school counselors and teachers 
at> significantly more helpful, in occupational planning than did their, female 
peers. The current senior boys also reported that employers were of signif- 
icant Ly more help in both educational and occupational pLanning. Similar 
findings were not recorded Cor former high school boys. 
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. In summary, few sex differences existed in the helpfulness attributed 
,to. various resource personnel. i.n career guidance. The few significant 
differences that were noLed were in the direction of current senior boys 
reporting greater help with occupational matters, and both current, and 
former girls indicating greater reliance on peers in educational planning 
matters. 



Roadblocks anticipated and encountered - The major roadblocks antic- 
ipated by current seniors and encountered by former seniors in .career 
planning and placement are listed in Tables 58 and 59. At the 0.10 level 
of 6 significance, only one instance of a sex .difference in the educational 
roadblocks encountered by former students was evident. Significantly more 
of the former senior boys reported having difficulties with applications 
or entrance examinations than the girls. No differences were indicated 
in the roadblocks to educational placement anticipated by current senior 
boys and girls. 

Table 58 

SEX DIFFERENCES IN MAJOR ROADBLOCKS ANTICIPATED AND ENCOUNTERED 
BY HIGH SCHOOL RESPONDENT GROUPS - EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT 



Roadblocks to College or Training 



Current High School 



Percjent ' * 
Anticipating 



Males Females 



X P" 



Former High School 



Percent 
Encountering 



Males Females 



X P* 



a. Not knowing if able to meet the 
school or training qualifications 

b. Not knowing what schools or 
training programs would like 

c. Having problems with school or 
training applications, entrance 
exams or interviews 

d. Not knowing where to apply for 
school or training programs 

c. Having to move to attend a school 

or training program 
n. After seeing the school "or 

training program, not lik£n)g it 
o. Not able to. afford to enter the 

program or school 



32 
54 

29 
27 
31 
30 
38 



36 
48 

31 
27 
30 
26 

41. 



O'i'33 
0.15 

0.68 
0.97 
0.89 
0.31 



0.41 



26 
62 

14 
20 
18 
13 . 
24 



31 
61 

8 

19 
24 
14 
31 



0,37. 
0./94 

0.1)6 
0.84 
0.18 
0.74 
0.12 



* Chi-square probability based on frequency data 



In the area of occupational planning, and placement a somewhat dif- 
ferent picture evolved, primarily for former students, The following 
roadblocks to occupational placement were reported as encountered by 
significantly more of the former senior girls: 

.1. I didn't know what types of jobs I, could do 

2. I. didn't know what types of jobs. I'd like to do 

3. I didn't know where to look for work 

4. " I didn't have transportation to the job 

• • 5. There were no openings in the jobs I've been trained for 



erJc 



Except for difficulties with transportation^.similar sex differences were 
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" 0 - Table 59 _ 

SEX DIFFERENCES IN MAJOR ROADBLOCKS ENCOUNTERED OR ANTICIPATED 
BY HIGH SCHOOL RESPONDENT GROUPS - OCCUPATIONAL PLACEMENT 



Roadbiocks to Job Placement 


Current High School 


Former High; School 


Percent 
Anticipating 


2 

-x P* 


Percent 
Encountering 


X P*- 


Males 


r emaies 


Males- 


Females 


a. 


Not knowing .what types of jobs 








■ 


• 




b. 


can do 


41 


. 40 


0.78 


47 


55 


0.07 


Not knowing what 'types oft -jobs 
















like to do ^ 


46 


45 


0.89 


60 


69 


0.03 


c. 


Having problems with job applica- 














d. 


tions and interviews 


21 


20 


0.90 


16 


15 


n Q7 


Not knowing where to look for jWork 


40 


45 


0.30 


35 


52 


0.00 


f . 


Not having transportation to a* job 


14 


2.6 ' 


0.00 


11- 


' 25 


0.00 


8- 


Npt being ^qualified for the job 


46 


51 


0.24 


31* 


32 


0.94 


h. 


The job not paying enough 


50 


: 47 


0.55 


43 


46 


0.52 


i. 


The employer wanting someone 
















experienced 


64 


68 


0.24 


48 


52 " 


0.39 


j- 


Being too young for the job 


38 


38 


0.97 


23 


• 22 


0.99 


0, 


Not liking the employer's attitude 


32 


28 


0.27 


14 


18 


0.33 


r , 


There being no openings in the 
















jobs trained for 


58 


56 


0.83 


9 


15 


0.10 



* Chi-square probability based on frequency data 



not noted among current seniors. As a group, apparently girls experienced 
significantly more problems in attaining occupational' placement. The pri- 
mary difficulty seemed to lie in knowing what their vocational interests 
and assets were as well as locating such work. In general the current 
senior girls Underestimated these problems. This fact may in part be ex- 
plained by the. observation of several writers that current high school 
girls frequently failed to relate' themselves to "the career world, and 
correspondingly placed less importance on interest in .occupational decision- 
making. However, as previously noted, the current senior girls also re- 
ceived significantly less assistance with occupational planning and placement- 
from counselors, teachers, and employers. Furthermore, as the next section 
will demonstrate, senior girls received significantly less job placement 
assistance . w 

Evaluatio n and receipt of guidance service's . In almost all instances, 
both current and former senior girls indicated that they received each of 
the guidance services more frequently Jsee Table 60). Significant differ-* » 
ences at the 0,10 level were notedin this direction for several of * the 
informational services, counseling services,, and training areas. The major 
discrepancy in this finding was in direct assistance with job placement. 
Of the three services listed in this area, no instance existed where either 
the current or former high school girls reported receiving any of these 
services more often. As^S matter of. f act, jin terms of actually encourag- 
ing an employer to hire jthem, Significantly less; of both, .the current senior 
• girls and the former senior girls reported receiving such assistance. *Ap^_J 
> pareritly occupational planning for girls often did not include assistance 
with, placement; 
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• Table 60 

SEX DIFFERENCES. IN GUIDANCE SERVICES RECEIVED 
BY HIGH SCHOOL RESPONDENT GROUPS 



Guidance Services 



a. Aptitude -tests 

b. Achievement tests 

c. Personality evaluations 

d. Job tryouts/work experiences" 

e. . Job interest inventories 

f. Written materials about occu- 
pations or training programs 

g. Career days, job fairs 
h". Courses on occupations 

i. Field trips to schools and 

employment agencies 
j. Employment Service job bank 
k. Information about job openings 
1. Career information f rom ^courses 

taken 

m. Help with exploring/evaluating 
f urther-feducational goals 

n. Help wi,th exploring and evalu- 
ating employment goals 

o. Help with resolving personal 
problems relating to further 
education or work plans 

p. Help with talking to parents 
about job or school plans 

q. Training for interviewing or 
applying for a job 

v.. Training in how to get along 
on the job . 

s. Training for a specific 
occupation 

t. Assistance in making application 
to -college or training programs 

u. Assistance in locating a 
specific job 

v. Assistance by encouraging an 
employer to hire you 

w-. Assistance by working out 
special arrangements by ex- 
plaining your .special needs to 
an employe^ 

x; Contact to discuss problems 
about yq v ur job- 

y. Contact 'to determine your 
• satisfaction with the.school,* 
program 



Current H.S. Seniors 



Percent who "par- 
ticipated in or 
received service 



Males Females 



70 
69 
42 
42 
34 

58 
46 
39 

33 
5 
43 

34 

51 

37 

32 
82 
30 
23 
24 
29 
45 
36 

19 



71 
.71 
48 
45. 
37 

75 
43 
41 

46 
3 
49 

to 

59 

39 

40 
85 
39 
• 31 
31 
34 
41 
26 



16 



xV 



0.67* 
0.50 
0.10 
0.40 
0.32 

0.00 
0.57 
0.71 

0.00 
0.29 
0.13 

0.00 

0.05 

0.53 



0.02 
0.24 
0.01 
0.01 
0.04 
0.18 
0..39 
0.00 

0.44 



Former H.S.. Sep,iors 



Percent who par- 
ticipated in or 
received, service 




36, 

26 
74 
28 
21 
34 
36 
44 
35 

19 . 
10 

' 17 



.41 

34~ 

76 

34 

27- 

40 

44 

42 

28 

18 
5 

18 



0.26 

0.05 , 
0.68 
0.14 
0.09 
0.13 
0.06 . 
0.77 ■ 
0.08 

0.76 
■0.04* 

0.85 • 



*"^"**~Ghi-*aqu3re probability based on frequency data 
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Similar results are 9lso presented £or the evaluation of the guidance 
services in Table 61. ' 



Tabl^ 



61 



SEX DIFFERENCES ,1N THE EVALUATION OF THE CAREER 
GUIDANCE SERVICES. BY HIGH SCHOOL RESPONDENT GROUPS 







Current 


High Sc 


hool 


Former High School 


* 


- 


Evaluation 




Evaluation 






Guidance Services * ^ 


Index** 


A. V 


Index** 








Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Y n* 


a. 


Aptitude tests 




90 


0 76 


o4 


93 


O 01 


b. 


Achievement tests 


87" 


97 • 


0 ^i 

U • JX 




Q4 


0 "01 


c . 


Personality evaluations *> 1 


57 


97 


0 00 


55 


86 


0. 01 


A 

u • 


jud LryuuLa or woik experiences 


104 


138 


u. uu 


1 1 n 

xxu 


1 

X <JJ 


n o? 

v . UZ. 


e . 


Job interest inventories 


66 


87 


0 06 


89, 


107 


0 30 


£. 


Written materials* about occupations 














or training programs* 


99 


129 


0.00 


ill 

XXX 


1 5? 


0.00 


g- 


Career days, job fairs 


77 


79 


0.82 


59 


98 1 


0 . 00. 


h. 


Courses on occupations 


109 


128 


0.02 


\ 113 
i\ ij.j 


145 
x— 


0.00 


i. 


Field trips to schools and 
















employment agencies 


74 


100 


0.01 


70 


108 


0.00 


j . 


'Employment Service job bank 


16 


32 


0.34 


41 


89 


0.00 


k. 


Information about job openings 


106 


139 


0.00 


1*28 


163 


0.00 


1. 


Career information from courses 
















taken 


83 


117 


0.00 


101 


146 


0.00 


mv 


"Help -with exploring-and evaluating 
















further educational goals 


120 


147 


0.00 


1 ?fi 


1 55 


0.00 


n. 


Help with exploring and evaluating 
















employment goals 


1 1 9 

XX Z. 


141 


0.00 


lift 
xxo 


1 57 
X J 1 


0.00 


0. 


Help with resolving personal prob- 
lems relating to further education 
















or work plans 






0 no 


1 1 A 


1 AH 
XOU 


n no 

u . uu 


D , 


HelD with talkine to narent<3 about 
















job or school plans 


139 


150 


0.07 


129 


145' 


nil 

U • X J 




Training for interviewing or 
















annl vino f nr* a ^ oh 


113 


147 


0 00 


. 121 


I4j*3 


6.00 


r . 


Training in how to get along on the 
















i ob 


100 


145 


0.00 


114 


135 


0.08 


s. 


Training for a specific occupation 


125 


150 


0.00 


136 


156 


,0.02 


t. 


Assistance in making application to 
















college or training programs 


108 


131 


0.02 


116" 


150 


0.00 


u. 


Assistance in locating a specific 














1 


job 


125 


127 


0.71 


122 


140 


0.16 


V. 


Assistance by encouraging an, 
















employer to hire you 


78 


38 


0.00 


58 


, 63 


0.14 


w. 


Assistance by working out special 
arrangements by explaining your 
















special needs to an employer 


5$ 


58 


0.94 


55 


85 


0.03 


X. 


Contact to discuss problems about 
your job 








72 


108 


0.00 


y- 


Contact to determine your satis- 
faction with*the* school program 








90 


120 * 


0.03 



ERIC 



* Chi-square analyses based on frequency data 
** for calculations formula, see page 15. 

», * 
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In all tyut three instances the twenty-five guidance services were rated 
y as more, valuable by both the current and former senior ^irls. In fact, 
most of these difference* were significant beyond the 0.10 level. Perhaps 
this reflected the socio-cultutal attitude that a dependent role is 
socially more acceptable for women. In other words, the girls may have 
rated the various guidance services as more important because reliance on 
others by women is socially-approved, while boys are encouraged to be 
self-reliant in occupational planning and placement. Another possible 
interpretation is that the girls may have reached a greater degree of 
career maturity, and therefore placed more importance on the career guid- 
ance process. For whatever reason, however, the female students, both 
current and former, appeared to attribute greater value to the traditional 
guidance services. * 

Summary . In summary, both current and former high school girls both 
participated in more career guidance services and also evaluated the im- 
portance of these services to occupational , matters more highly. Despite 
their positive attitude toward career guidance and their greater partic- 
ipation in most of the guidance services, the girls appeared to encounter 
more difficulties in finding suitable occupational placements following 
high school. One explanation for this^may relate to the observation that 
'the current senior girls not only rej*6ived .less job-placement related 
services, but also received significantly less assistance with occupational 
.matters from teachers, counselors, and employers. 



Current and Former VTAE Respondents 

' Respondent characteristics . Of the sample of 907 current VTAE stu- 
dents, 48 percent were male and 50 percent were female. The distribution 
of the 411 former respondents, in contrast, was composed of 63 percent 
males and 37 percent females. Those failing to respond to the various 
questions concerning educational and occupational placement matters was 
a consistent 10 percerft of each sample. 

Resource personnel . The helpfulness attributed to various resource 
personnel in the career planning of VTAE students is compared by sex In 
Table 62. Analysis of the respondent group data generally indicated that 
females received more aid than males from the presented list of sources. 
Significantly more current female students received aid in educational 
planning from family members and other relatives/friends, and in occupa- 
tional planning from other relatives/friends and high school teachers. 
However, the current male students rated in educational planning "someone 
attending school there" and "vocational-technicaJL school teachers" signif- ^ 
icantly higher as sources of help. In occupational planning the same male 
group indicated that vocational-technical school teactiers helped to a 
greater degree. Pertaining to the sample of former VTAE students, females 
related that high school counselors and vocational-technical school coun- 
selors were more helpful in educational planning. .High school teachers 
were rated as significantly important in occupational planning by this , 
female sample. » { 

The major discrepancies between the respondent groups in the helpful- 
ness they attributed to various key resource personnel seemed in the di- 
rection of females often receiving more help with educational matters and^ 
males receiving more help with occupational planning. The vocational-technical 
school's resources were often perceived as more helpful by males whereas the 
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high school's sources and family members were rated as more helpful by 
.the female samples. ' t ' 

Table 62 . 

RESOURCE PERSONNEL VIEWED AS MOST HELPFUL IN CAREER PLANNING <0 
BY MALES AND FEMALES IN VARIOUS VTAE RESPONDENT GROUPS ' W 





Current 


VTAE Students 


Former 


VTAE Students • 


Resource Personnel 


% Reporting "Quite A 
Lot" or "Some Help 11 


xV 


7. Reporting "Quite A 
Lot" or "Some Help" 


xV- 




Males 


Females 




Males " 


Females 




* 

Family members 

Educational planning 
Occupational planning 


70 j 
60 


i 

... 78 
63 


. 0128 
.5903 


61 
50 


68. 
51 • 


.2745 
.3614 


High school counselors 
Educational planning 
Occupational planning 


56 

23 


62 
28 


.1291 
.2572 


54 

. 19 


67 

21 


.0123 
.175i 


Other relatives/friends 
Educational planning 
Occupational planning 


49 
49 


63 
57 


.0002 
.0699 


51 
48 


60 . 
42 


.2022 
.5'44'5 


Vocational- technical 

school counselors 

Educational planning 
Occupational planning 


48 
18 


55 

22^ ' 


nine 

.21/3 

.1359 


36 
27. 


50 

23 


. 0046 
.0493 


High school teachers 
Educational planning 
Occupational planning 


34 

4 19 


42 
24 


• 

.1355 
.0772 


41 
18 


43 
20 


.3538 
:0790 


Someone attending school 
there 

Educational planning 
Occupational planning 


31 


30 


^0246 


37 


32 ; 


.1945 


•Someone working in that job 
Educational planning 
'Occupational planning 5 


41 


* 

43 


.3451 


33 ' 


28 


.2930 


Vocational- technical 

school teachers 

Educational planning 
Occupational planning 


23 
15 


18 

. 13 


.0237 
.0345 


40 

39 


27 
•32, 


.0005 
.1721 



Roadblocks encountered . The major roadblocks encountered by the .VTAE 
. 1 respondent groups are presented for analysis in Tables 63 and 64. The- 

main roadblocks encountered in educational and occupational placement, 
demonstrated patterns of problems regarding males and females. In educa- 
tional placement the* females encountered the roadblocks proportionally 
more often than the males. Three problems, having to move to attend, not 
having transportation, and family not "wanting person to enter, were mentioned 
v significantly more frequently by both current and former VTAE female stu- 
dents. Additionally, significantly more of the current female students 
expressed concern about their ability to meet the school's qualifications 
than did th£ir male peers. There were no significant sex differences in 
. the roadblocks occupational placement anticipated or encountered. 
q N. . • ' * 
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Table 63 — - , 

SEX DIFFERENCES J.N MAJOR ROADBLOCKS ANTICIPATED AND ENCOUNTERED 
BY VTAE RESPONDENT GROUPS - EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT 



Roadblocks to College or Training 


Current VTAE 


Former VTAE 


Percent 
Anticipating 


2 . 
X P* 


Percent 
Encduntered 


2 . 
X P* 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


1. 


Not knowing what schools would like 


55 


56 


0.72 


51 


54 


0.67 s 


2. 


Not knowing if able to meet the 
















school or training qualifications 


28 


36 


0.00 


25 


31 


0.33 


3. 


Having to move to attend a school 
















or training program 


15 




0,04 


15 


22 


0.09 


4. 


Not able to afford to enter 


" 16 


19 


0.26 


18 


25 


0.18 


5. 


Knowing where to apply 


14 


13 


0.92 


14 


17 


0.60 


6. 


Not having transportation to the *; 


« 














school or training program 


8 


18 


0.00 


7 


17 


0.00 


7. 


Having problems with school appli- 
















cations, entrance exams/ interviews 


9 


, 10 


0.99 


6 . 


9 


0.4J> 


8. 


After seeing school or program,' 
















not liking it 


9 


9 


0.90 


10 


10 


0.94 


9. 


Family not wanting person to enter 


2 


5 


0.02 


5 


10 


0.13 



*Chi-squar£ probability based on frequency data 



/ • Table 64 

SEX DIFFERENCES IN MAJOR ROADBLOCKS ANTICIPATED AND ENCOUNTERED 
BY VTAE 'RESPONDENT GROUPS - OCCUPATIONAL PLACEMENT 





v 

Roadblocks to Job Placement 


Current VTAE 


Former VTAE 


Percent 
Anticipating 


x 2 p* 


Percent 
'Encountered 


X P* 




Males 


Fema"lea 


Males 


Females 


1. 


Employer wanting someone experienced 


55 


58 


0.33 


42 


35 


0.28 


2. 


No openings in jobs trained for 


42 


43 


0.81 


19 


24 


0.35 


3. 


. Job not paying enough 


41 


37 


0.28 


34 


32 


0.79 


4-. 


Not knowing what types of jobs like 
















to do 


■ 34 


32 


0.70 


48 


40. 


0.17 


5. 


Not knowing where to look for work 


27 


31 


0:21 


.18 


22 


0.43 


6. 


Not being qualified for the job 


28 


27 


0.69 


20 


14 


0.17 


7. 


Being too young for the job 


17 


22 . 


0.13 


11 


11 


0.88 


8. 


Not knowing what types of "j,obs able 
















to do 


17 


20 


0.35* 


27 


29 


0.86 


9. 


Problems with job application's and 
















interviews 


17 


18 


0.96 


14 


13 ; 


0.84 



* Chi-square probability based on frequency data 
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Evaluation and receipt of guidance .services . The^services received by 
the VTAE respondent groups are indicated in Tattle 65/L/In a majority of the 
services, the females indicated greater participation. At the 0.10 level, 
significantly more of the current'VTAE females reported participating in 
personality evaluations, written materials about Occupations/ training pro- 
grams, career days, etc., career information from Course work, and help'wi^h. 
talking' to parents about job, or school' plans. The former female group in- 
dicated greater participation in career days^, etc., training for interview- 
ing .^applying for a j'ob, and training in tfow to get along on ttye job. 
The significant differences were in the direction of greater participation 
in the guiciarce services related to appraisal, counseling, planning and 
preparation, and informational activities. 

The curtent »male sample demonstrated ^greater involvement in "assistance 
in locating a job, 11 "assistance by encouraging employer to hire you," and 
"contact to determine satisfaction^ with the school program." The former 
sample of males reported receiving aignff icantly more placement assistance 
in the form of encouragement 'of aij employer to hire the individual. . The 
conclusion suggested by such data was that while female students received 
significantly more of the indirectly-related placement services («..g« 9 , >* 
appraisal and counseling), males received signif icantly more direct place- - 
ment assistance/ 

• * • * . 

"Sex differences were also noted in the importance placed, on the various, 
guidance services (Table 66). Analysis of th«. information demonstrated- 
that 75-80 percent of the services were rated significantly "higher by fe- 
males in both current and^ former VTAE" groups. The. females tended to value 
most of the guidance services to a high degree. The only exception was 
that males to a higher degree valued "assistance by encburaging^an employer 
to hire you. " 

Summary . In contrast to the male VTAE students, the female students, 
appeared to have more problems achieving suitable educational placement de- 
spite the fact that they tended to perceive/ various key personnel as more 
helpful with educational planning and placement. The female students also 
indicated greater participation in the career guidance" process with the 
exception of those services most directly i^lated to placement. The direct 
job placement services tended to be more frequently received by the males who 
also tended to receive more assistance in occupational planning, especially 
from VTAE personnel. Female VTAE students also attributed greater importance 
to the various guidance services in occupational planning and placement. 

Conclusion * 

* 

The sex of a student appeared to have a significant effect on the 
career guidance process. In general, females tended to receive more 
assistance both in terms of * constructive involvement wit'h key personnel 
and. in terms of guidance services received. However, closer inspection 
of the data suggested that this help was more frequently directed .toward 
educational planning. Male students, on the otherhand, appeared to more v 
frequently be the recipients of occupational planning help as well as to 
receive more concrete job placement referrals. Such an observation is 
consistent with the responses received frpm providers. % The providers, as „ 
a group, indicated that males accounted for more of their placements than 
did females. However, the^responses of former high school students suggested 
that such a delivery pattern may not be consistent with the needs of the 
students. More of the former high school girls mentioned difficulties in 
obtaining a suitable job placement than did the boys. * 
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Tattle 65 



SEX DIFFERENCES IN GUIDANCE SERVICES RECEIVED BY VIAE RESPONDENT. GROUPS 







Ci/rrdfnt VTAE Students , 


Focmer VTAE Students 




Guidance S.ervico 1 ^ 


A* Percent 




Percent 






Rfeceivim 


\ Service 


2 * 


Recexvin 


g Service 








/Males 


Females 


K Y 


Males 


Females 


A » * 


a •• 


« ■ ; ' ■■■■ ^-y * ■■■ ■ 

Antitude tQSts ^ 


i 

' 85 


86 


0. 67 


84 


85 


0.95 


b. 


Achievement tesps^ * / 


76 


79 


0.27 


74 


76 ' 


0.87 


c . 


Personality evaluations / 


49 


59' 


0 5 00 

\J • \J\J 


61. 


59 


0.80 


A 

XI * 


Tnh t* rvm vT^l unrlf pvnov i 0111' pjtf 


41 


36 




35 


, 43 '/ 


0.18,' 


G . 


Job ifi'tcrcist inventoriest'*^ 


29 


31 


0. 64 


29 


• 26 


0.54 


f . 


Written materials aboux 
















oocuoa t ions/ training nrocrams 


63 


75 


o.po 


66 


70 


0.49 


6 • 


Career days, job fairs 


30 


41 


0.00 


36 


49 


0.02 


h. 


Courses on occupations. 


33 


' 32 


0.97 


33 


. 30 


0.51 


i.* 


Field trips to schools and 










- 

"39 






pmnlnvmpnt afffincie^ 


,39 


38 


0.67' 


35 


0.52 


i •« 
j * 


Employment Service job bank 
Information about job openings 


10* 


7 


0.20 


16 


■18 . 


0.71" 


k. 


49 


"47 


0.58 


. 63 


63 


0.95-. 


1. 


Career information from 




• 












courses taken 


'41 


5t 


0.01 


51 


49 


0.77 


m. 


Help with* exploring/evaluating 
















further educational ^oals 


44 


45 


0.98 


33. 


40 


0.16* 


n . 


Help with .exploring and 












0.56 




evaluating employment goals 


33 


32 


0.89 


32 


35 


o . 


Help, with resolving personal 


















problems relating, to further 














0.96 




education or work plans 


29 


3: 




0. 27 


26 


27 


n 
v * 


Hp 1 n with tal'kine to narent*? 












58 • 






about job or schooL pians 


62 


68 




0 05 


55 


0.68 


H • 


Training fnr "i n tprv Lewi nc* or 




44 








6'0 






annlvinc for a iob 


45 




0.95 


45 


0.00 


r . 


Training in how -to^ get along 














fo.04 




nn thp ioh- 


38 ' 


39 




n R5 


38 


49 


s • 


Training far a Qnprific 


















n /■» r* 1 1 .a l " t on 


62 


• 65 






74 


80 


0 2? 


L • 


AccTct^npp 'In mflHnP ^nnl iVfl- 

<\SoXS LullLC Xll lllCLf\.JL u^piXUa 
















f"inn tn nnl 1 pc>p nr nTOPTAniQ- 


' 31 


y\ 


n i7 


32 


38 


U . JD 


u • 


rtbbloLallLc XII XULo xll^ cl 


















specific job * 


45" ' 


. 38 




0.05 


46 


47 


0..95 


v. 


Assistance by ^encouraging an 


















employer to hire you ' 


35 


30 




0.09 


35 


23 


0,02 


w. 


Assistance by working out „spe- 
c^cfl 4< a^.r'ang6ments by explaining 


















your v s;pepial needs to employer 


19 


18 




0.86 


15 


19- — 


0r46 


X. 


Coijt^ct: to disiuss problems 
















1 


about your job 


17 


13 




0.20 


20 


19 


0.91 




Contact .to determine your 
















satisfaction with, the 


















^school .program 


• 27 






0.04 


41 


I 5 


0.48 



9 

ERIC 



* Chi-isquare probability based on frequency dad 
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Tabie 66 

SEX ■ D '"VEKENCES IN THE EVALUATION , OF THE CAREER 
GUL"Ar CE SERVICES BY VTAE RESPONDENT GROUPS 







Current VTAE , 


Former VTAE 




• ^Guidance Services 


EvaJ.ua t ion 




Evaluation 


X 2 P* 




Index** 


X 2 P* 


. Index** 






Male 


Female 




Male 


Female 




a. 


Aptitude tests 


fifi 
OO 


106 


n. fic 

U. Uj 


1 A/ 

104 


\i 

109 


fi C7 
U. J / 


b. 


Achievement tests 


ft! 


1 HA 
lU*t 


U • UJ 


no 


117 
11/ 


A f\C 

U. Oo 


c . 


Personality evaluations 


OJ 


1 Oft* 


0*00 


l fil 
xux 


1 J / 


Q.00 


d. 


^If>n t* T" voi 1 1* D /unrt ovnor ■! q »-» o r-» 

0 ^ u LL VUULO/ WUlN CApcL lCUCcS 


1 99 ° 

J. ZZ 


1 ^c 


n in 
U* 1U 


1Z J 


1 CO 

IjZ 


A AO 


e. 


Job interest inventoHp*? 


oy 




fi no 
u.. uz 


fil 


110 

11j 


A AQ 

U. Uo 


f . 


Written materials about occu- 
















pations or traininc orofframs 


100 


139 


n fin 


118 


141 


A AQ 
.0.09 


o 


Career davs. 1ob fairs 


S9 


i ns 

IUj 


fi fifi 


A 9 


110 
11J 


A AA 


h. 


Courses on occupations . 


*QO 
y\j 


1 T.C 
Ijj 


0.00 


Ill 
111 


IOC 


0.10 


i. 


Field trfps to schools and 








i 








employment agencies 




i o a 


fi fifi 

u* uu 


7A 




A A1 
U. Ul 


j. 


Employment Service job bank 


IS 


65 ' 


fi* fi9' 
U « UZ 


^SO 


ft7 


fi fil 
U. UJ 


k. 


Information about job openings 


123 


15A 

X J *T 


fi fifi 

u • uu 


1 Aft 

1HO 


1 fil 


fi 1 fi 

U . 1U 


1. 


Career information f rom Jt courses 




*'l3? 






o 






taken 


103 


o nh 


US 
x ±. j 




>fi fiS 
>U« UJ 


m. 


Help with exploring/evaluating 
















further educational goals 


116 


151 




131 


1SS ^ 


0 OA 
u . u*+ 


,n. 


Help with exploring and * ♦ 














'evaluating employment goals 


119 


147 


0 00 


135 . 


150 

IJv 


0 90 


o. 


Help with resolving personal 
problems relating to further 


* 














education or work plans 


104 


141 


0 OO 
u « uu 


122 


150 

X J \J 


O Oft 
U . UO 




Help with talking to parents 
















about job or school plans 


100 


126 


0 00 


98 


-'120 


0 90 

U ♦ Z.U 


q- 


^Training for interviewing or 










, * e 






applying for a iob 


1 1A 


1 SA 
1 JO 


b.oo 


1 


103 


0.02 


r . 


Training in How to get along 












4 . 




oji the job 


1 9fi 

1ZU _ 


1 A C 


fi fifi 
u « UU 


IOC 

Ijj 


1 "7 A 
1/0 


0.00 


s • 


Traininc for a SDecifie oftru— 
















pa tion. 


151 


166 , 




164- 


180 


0.06 


t . 


Assistance "In mak fna annli rat'^n 
















to pnl 1 pop nr nmtrramc 


101 


132 


0.00 


99 


131 


0.13 


u . 


Assistance in locating a. 














specific job 


.122 


125 


0.05 


140 1 


144 


0.90 


V. 


Assistance by encouraging an 
















employer to hire you 


62 


43 


0.00 


65 


29 


0.06 


w. 


Assistance by working out special 
arrangements by, explaining your 
















special needs to an- employer 


' 58 


.71 


0.4,3 


60 


70 


Q/.36 




Contact to* discuss xpjrpblems 














about your job * * 


115 


122 


o.u 


117 


137 


0.25 


y- 


Contact to determine your satis- 
















faction with the school program . 


111 


130 


0.06 


125 


149 


0.09 



. * Chi-square analyses based on frequency data 
** For explanation of calculation, see page 15. 
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VARIABLE, EFFECTS: ACADEMIC STANDING 99 
Academic Stand iris as a Variable j n Career Guidance 



Current and Former High School Respondents 

Respondent Jaafacteristics . An almost identical percentage of stu- 
dents classified themselves as C or below students in the- current and former 
high school samples. The percentages were 41 and 42 percent, respectively, 
however marked differences existed in the percentages of students responding 
to the questions concerning post-secondary plans. Only students considering 
pursuing further educational opportunities wer& requested, to complete these * 
questions. V/hile 68 percent of the current strudents with C pi below aver- 
ages answered the questions concerning post-secondary educational plans, 
only 42 percent of the C or below average students in the former sample 
answered these questions. In- the case of the A and B students, the dis- 
crepancy *as much smaller with 82 percent , 0 f the current students and 74 * 
percent of the former students answering the .questions concerned with edu- 
cational planning and placement. ' Apparently less than two-thirds of the 
C or below students contemplating continued education or training in their 
Senior prenr will actually realize such goais. Similar findings were not 
noted in the occupational area*, Approximately 90 percent of the' current 
students and 80 percent of the former students .answered the questions related 
to post-secondary occupational plans regardless 'of academic standing.' 

Resource' personnel . The various reso U rc* personnel rated as most f 
helpful in educational and occupational planning by the various student 
groups are listed in Table 67. 'in general the less academically success- ^ 
ful students relied on the same resource personnel as did the more - 
successful in both educational and occupational matters. However, some * 
differences existed in the degree of* helpfulness ascribed to the various 
resource personnel by the different student group??/ 

High school personnel, i.e. teachers and counselors, were perceived 
as significantly lesslielpful in educational planning by current students 
with C or below averages. .Such differences were not noted for the former' 
student sample. Perhaps this reflected the fact that the former student 
sample was biased in terms of a greater proportion of studenus pursuing 
post-secondary educational opportunities than- chance factors .alone would 
dictate. If the contention, that counselors and teachers .were more inclined 
to help the .student who desires further education, is warranted, this would 
explain such a (fiscrepancy in the 'findings. Support for this contention 
might be, inferred from the larger percentage students 'involved fn educa- ' 
tional planning who received help than that received by students involved' 
in occupational planning. Perhaps many of t hfc less academically success- 
ful students who are now working,, "and underrepresented in .the former 
studeat sample (see page 26) had entertained notions of post-secondary' 
education, but found little support from the various school personnel. 

Family members and peers appeared to he very influential .resources 
in Wh occupational and educational planning for all students. However, , 
former students in, the Less academically Successful group reported receiving 
le£s help froqi these resources. .Significantly fewer of the. former students 
perceived their families as helpful with either educational or occupational 
matters. Their other relatives and friends also appeared to.be less help- 
ful in educational matters, although 116 significant differences, were noted 
for this group in occupational mat tens. Apparently the social environment 
in which the more able student finds himself was better equipped to help 
in the. achievement of educational goals. "1 
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HELPFULNESS ATTRIBUTED TO MAJOR RESOURCE PERSONNEL .BY 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS REPORTING DIVERSE ACADEMIC STANDING 





Current Seniors 


Former Seniors 


Major Sources of Help 


% Receiving Help 


X 2 P* 


% Receiving Help 


X 2 P* 




A of R 


1* c\ y Viol r\ \j ' 


A nr R 
i\ Ul o 


f? f~\ t" hoi rtu 
v> Ul DclUW 




High school counselors 
Educational plans 
Occupational plans 


86 
45 


72 
41 


0.00 
0.40 


• 77 
20 


70 
26 


0.29 
0.22 


High school teachers 
Educational plans 
. Occupational plans 


66 
40 


51 
35. 


0.00 
0.34 


50 
22 


46 
25 


"0.20 
0.36 


Family members 

Educational plans 
Occupational plans 


93 
81 


91 
82 


0.31 
0.43 


88 
71 


81 
65 


0.02 
0.10 


Other relatives and 

friends 

Educational plans * 
Occupational plans 


32 ' 
68 


77 
71 


0.27 
0.17 


76 
61 

> 


59 
60 


0..00 
0.36 


Employer 

Educational plans 
Occupational plans 


21 
25 


* * 

22 


0.42- 
0.9$, 


14 
16 


16 
20 


0.46 

.6.78 


College recruiter 
Educational plans 
Occupational plans 


32 
11 


18 

7 


O.OQ 

0,^2 5 


22 
2 


10 
1 


0.02 
0.63 


Wisconsin State 
Employment Service 

Ed uc a t iona 1 p 1 an s 
* Occupational plans 


3 
6 


5 
7 


0.04 
•0.12 


O 

5 
15 


14 
21 


0;.0C 
O.i.2 



* Chi-square probability based on frequency data 



The following remarks summarize the helpfulness of the other major 
resource personnel: . 

1. Current and former employers are viewed as equally helpful regard- 
less of the student's academic standing. 

2. Students of higher academic standing receive significantly 'more 
help in, educational planning from college recruiters. * 

3. the Wisconsin State Employment Service was viewed as a more help- 
ful resource by the less academically successful student. 

However, the above resource personnel exerted influence oh only a small 
minority of students in all groups. f 

In summary, the less academically successful students perceived the 
same major resource personnel as helpful in career planning as did their 
more academically able peers (family, friends, teachers, and counselors). 
However, the C and below average student frequently reported receiving 
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.significantly l«*ss help from these resources, particularly in educational 
planning. These findings lend credence to the assertion that those pres- 
ently receiving the bulk of the guidance services, the A or B students, 
often have the mo.st other helpful resource personnel available to them. 

Roadblocks lo career planning and 0 placement . The A and B students 
were compared with the C and below students in terms of roadblocks to 
educational and occupational placement which they either anticipated.or 
.encountered. Two major conclusions were inferred from the data presented 
in Tables 68 and 69: 

1. The students with grade point averages of C or below anticipated 
-and encountered more roadblocks in both educational and occupa- 
tional placements. * 

2. For the most part, the C and^below grade average students tended 

, to anticipate more problems than their peers actually encountered. 

In terms of educational planning, those with lower academic standing per- 
ceived more problems related to meeting admission standards. Difficulties 
in this area were borne up as actual problems by the former students. 
However, the lower achieving students also perceived many other areas to 
be potential roadblocks, including discrimination and difficulty in find- 
ing cbrild care facilities. The data from former students did not verify 
these fears. Similar findings were also no tea in occupational planning. 
Current seniors with C or below grade averages expressed concern not only 
for their lack of qualifications and. ability to "sell" themselves v in. an 
interview, but also over such problems as discrimination, transportation 
and family conflicts. However, the former students reported significantly 
more problems only in the former areas. 

. From the data presented concerning the roadblocks to career placement 
as a function of academic standing, the inference was suggested that the C 
and below students feared their histories of less academic success would 
be repeated in their post-high school years. The multiplicity of problems 
anticipated by these seniors led to the speculation that perhaps these 
students felt a greases degree of anxiety in regard to their future. 
"Nevertheless, certain realities arelpresented : 

1. The former students with C or'below aver&ges T reported having 
.significantly more difficulties with gaining entry (i.e. handling 

interviews, applications, and other entry-related skills) to tyoth 
the .educational and occupational realms. 

2. These students 1 lower academic standing was t ;uated with inability 
to meet entry requirements in both the educational and occupational 
realms. > 

Guidance se rvices received and the value attached to these services . 
An analysis using the chi-square technique was used to determine whether 
a significant difference existed between the two groups in the guidance 
* services students of diverse academic standing received (Table 70, page 104) 
Several significant differences at the 0.10 level were apparent between the 
two groups. In the case of the former students, , all the significant dif- 
ferences were in the direction of the A or B level students receiving 
significantly more service's. Although, for the most part, a similar phe- 
nomena was reported by current students, some exceptions were noted. These 
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Table 68 

ROADBLOCKS ANTICIPATED AND ENCOUNTERED IN OCCUPATIONAL PLANNING AND 
PLACEMENT BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OF DIVERSE ACADEMIC STANDING 





* 


| Current Seniors 


Former Seniors 


Roadblock to Job Placement 


% Anticipating 




% Encountering 


X 2 p* 






A or B 


C or below 




A or B 


C or below 


a. 


Not knowing what types of jobs 










* 






able to do 


■ 38 


43 


f 

0.18 


49 


55 


0.23 


b^. 


Not knowing what types of jobs 
















like to do 


45 


46 


0.79 


63 


67 


0. 46 


c . 


Having problems with job 
















applications and interviews 


17 


25 


0.02 


13 


*• 20 


0.05 


d. 


Not knowing where to look for 














e. 


work 

Having to nibve^ to 'f ind^^job-—^' 




^ —46: 


0.14 


44 


43 


0.78 
















and not wanting to 


13 


15 


0.40 


7 


10 


0.18 - 


f . 


Not having transportation to 








18 


• 






a job 


18 


24 


0,08 


18 


0.96 


g- 


Not being qualified for the job- 


-43 


57 


0.00 


11 


37 


0.04 


n. 


The job not paying enough 


47 


~" "CO — — ~~ 

52 


Or 2 3 


-45 , 


. __42 . 


0.48 


i. 


The employer wanting someone 






* 










experienced * 


66 


CO 
00 


0.55 


51 


48 


0. 55 


j • 


Being too young for, the job* 


38 


38 , 


0.95 


22 


23 


0.96 


k. 


Family no£ wanting person to 










* 






take the job 


7 ' 


13 


0.01 


11 


7 


0.23 


1. 


Employer not hiring because * 
of race 


1 


4 


0.08 








m. 


5 

Employer not hiring because 
bf sex 


5 


11 


0.00 


- 


- 


- 


n . 


Employer not hiring because 
of handicap, 


4 


6 


0.28 








0. 


Not .Liking the employer's 
















attitude 


29 


*30 


0,88 


15 




o;85 


P- 


Dress and appearance 'being 
















inappropriate . 


11 


u 20 


0. 00 


5 


6 


0.86 


q. 


Hair cut or beard being a ** 
















groblem, 


14 


22 


-0*01 


5 


12 


0.01 


r . 


There being no Openings in the 
















jobs train.ed for , 


57 


57 


0.95 


; 11 


13- 


0.62 


s. 


Not having a high school diploma 


1 


7 


0.00 


1 


2 


0.43 


t . 


Not being able to take job 
because not able to find anyone 
to care for children 


T 


7 N 


.0.00 




; 





* Chirsquare probability based on frequency data 
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Table 69 

ROADBLOCKS ANTICIPaI'LJ AND ENCOUNTERED IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AND 
PLACEMENT BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OF DIVERSE ACADEMIC STANDING 







Current H.S. Seniors 


Former 


H.S.* Seniors 






Percent 


Reporting 




Percent Reporting 






D r\ 'i r\ V\ 1 r\ r* \r 


"Anticipate as a 


X 2 P* 


"Experienced 


X 2 P* 






Future 


rroblem 






rroDlem 








A or ,d 


L or below 




A or B 


\j or below 




•a. 


Not knowing if able to meet 










0 






the school/trng. qualifications 


. 24 


50 , 


0.00 


21 


"43 


0'. 00 


b. 


Not knowing what schools or 




< 












training programs would like 


50 


50 


0.95 


60 


65 


0.45 


c. 


Having problems uith. school 
or training applications, 


- 














entrance exams or interviews 


20 


47 


0.00 


9 


16 


0.07 


d. 


Not knowing. where to apply for 
















school or training , % programs 


Z3 


35 


0.00 


, 18 


22 


0.33 


e. 


Having" to move to attend a 










• 






school or training program 


31 


29 


0*79 


22 


* .17- 


0.20 


f . 


Not having transportation to t 








*10 








the; school/ training program 


16 


20 


0.20 


9 


0.84 


g- 


Not being accepted to a 














h. 


school^or— tralning^p^o^ram 


11 


-27, . 


0.00 


3 


6 


0.26 

• 


.School or training program no 
















longer accepting applications 


12 


. " "19** 


0.04 


5 


6 


.0.95' 


i. 


Not. being able to meet educa- 
tional requirements to enter 










* 


* 




school or training program 


" 7 


29 


0.00 


2 


8 


0.02 


j. 


Family not wanting person to 
















enter school or program* 




8 


0.16 


8 


, 6 


0.52 


k. 


Not being accepted 8 into school 








V 








or program because of race 


0 


3 


0.01 


** 


** 


1.00 


1. 


Not being accepted into school 
















.or program because of sex 


i 


5 


0.02 


+ + 

an 




1.00 


m. 


Not being accepted into school 
















or program because of handicap 


3 


4 ■ ' 


u . JO 


** 


1 




n • 

V 


nL LcL occlllg LUG oLUUUl UL 












0.54 




program; not liking it 


25 , 


30 


0.22 


12 \ 


15 


0. 


Not being able to afford to 
















enter the program or school 


41 


37 


0.37 


26 


31. 


0.35 


"P- 


Not having a high school 




*> 












diploma 


2 


'8 • 


0.00 


** 


1 


0.24 


q- 


Not being able to .enroll in 
school or program because not 
able to find anyone to care 






• 










for children 


1 


4 


0.04 


** 


** 


1.00 



* Chi-square probability based on frequency data 



** Less than one percent of respondents 
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Table .70 

COMPARISON" OF GUIDANCE SERVICES RECEIVED BY HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS OF DIVERSE ACADEMIC STANDING '> 



0 

ERIC 







Current Seniors 




Former Seniors 


Guidance Service 

*» 


Petcent 
Receiving Service 




Percent 
Receiving Service 


X 2 D* 
A r 






A -or B 


f! or he low 




A or B 


n or hpl nw> 




a\ 


Aptitude tests 


78 


61 


,0.00 


85 


71 


0.00 


b. 


Achievement tests 


77 


61 


0.00 


83 


66 


0.00 


c. 


Personality evaluations 


48 


42 


0.12 


39 


45 


0.16 


d. 


Job % tryouts or work experiences 


45 


42 


0.56 


31 


31 


0.^97 


e.. 


Job interest inventories 


41 


28 


0.00 


30 . 


28 


0.72 


£. 


Written materials about •occu-' 
















pat ions or training programs 


73 


61 


0.00 


75 


54 


0.00 


8- 


Carfeer days, job fairs 


50 


¥ 37 


0.00 


53 




0.01 


h. 


Courses on occupations 


37 


45 


0.03 


27 


4 33 


0.17 . 


i. 


Field trips to schools and 
















employment; agencies 


43 


36 


0.08 


33 


31 


0.72 


j. 


Employment. Service* job bank 


2 


6 


0.02 


11 


8 • 


p. 24 


4c. 


Information about job openings 


46 


48 


0.47 


42 


41 


b.79 


1. 


Career information from -courses j 
taken 
















43 


37 - 


0.12 


42 


42 • 


0.95 


"m. 


Help with exploring/evaluating 
















further educational goals 


65 


43 


0.00 


60 


43 


0.00 


n. 


Help with exploring/evaluating 
















employment goals 


41 


35 


0.14 


40 


35 


0.22 


0. 


Help with resolving personal 
problems relating to further 










% 






education or work plans 


42 


29 


0.00 


33 


26* 


0.09 


P- 


Help with talking to parents 
















about job or school plans 


86 


80 


0.02 


80 


68 


0.00 


M • 


Training for interviewing or 
















applying for a job * 


32 


39 


0.05 


29 


33 


0.44 


r.' 


Training' in how to get along 
















on the job 


26 


32 


0.09 


24 


' 25 


0.85 


s. 


Training, for a specific 


• 




0.16 










occupation 


2C 


31 


37 


39 " 


0.73 


t. 


Assistance in making applica- 










■ 






tion to college or training 










3 % 4 






program^ 


40 


20 


0.00 


>45 


0..01 


u. 


Assistance in locating a 
















specific job 


, 39 


48 


0.02 


44 


41 


0.53 


■Vt 


Assistance by encouraging an 
















employer to hire you - - - . _ 


• 32 J 


27 


0.18 


32 . 


30 


0.68 


w. 


Assistance by working out 
special arrangements by ex- 






























plaining your special needs to 
















an employer 


17 


19 


0.41 


18 


19 


0.83, 


% x.. 


Contact to discuss problems 
















afbout your job 








6 


10 


0.JL6 




Contact to determine your 
















satisfaction with school pro- 
















gram 


", 






17 


17 


0.94 



* Chi-square analyses based on frequency 
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VARIABLE EFFECTS: ACADEMIC STANDING 

.exceptions were, in the direction of the students with, lower grade achieve- 
ment receiving greater assistance with techniques for getting and holding 
a job as well .as assistance with locating a specific job,, Significantly 
more of the lower achieving students received assistance through the Job 
Service job bank. This finding is consistent with an earlier observation 
that the less successful students received more assistance from the 
Employment Service. In general, greater attention was given to training 
in job-seeking and maintaining skills and job placement for the l.ess aca- 
demically successful, while *f or the more academically successful, greater 
emphasis was placed on. counseling, testing, and information giving. 

Table 71 presents the evaluation indices credited to the guidance 
services by the various student groups. W£th only one exception, that 
of training in how to get along on a job, all of the significant differ- 
ences (at the 0.10 level) noted between the groups were in the direction 
^f the more academically successful students rating the services as more 
valuable. In order to compare these groups further on the value they 
attached to' the various guidance services, a composite evaluation index 
was derived. This index was the sum of the evaluation indices attained 
by the current and. former students in each academic attainment group. 
The evaluation indices of each T academic group were then rank ordered to 
facilitate comparison. The composite evaluation indices and ranks appear 
in Table 72. This comparison suggested that the C or below, students 
placed greater value on job-getting and maintaining behaviors and less 
value on written informational materials and educational .counseling. 

\ , , - . ' 

Summary . The less academically successful students reported re- 
ceiving significantly fewer of the guidance services and frequently found 
the .key resource personnel to be less helpful in career planning, par- 
ticularly with educational planning^ an£ placement. They also evaluated 
most of the guidance services significantly less positively than their 
more successful cohorts. The ^xdeptioa to these findings was the more 
positive evaluation and more frequent use of seryices related to job- 
getting and maintaining. Emphasis on .these. areas seems warranted because 
the less academically successful students both anticipated more diffi- 
culties in securing suitable job placement and also encountered ^more 
problems.; „ 
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Table 71 

/ 

IMPORTANCE 'ATTACHED TO THE VARIOUS GUIDANCE SERVICES 
BY HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS OF DIVERSE ACADEMIC STANDING 







Current Seniors / 


I Former Seniors ' 




uuxaance service 


Evaluation Index 1 


a/ r 


^valuation Index 1 








A or B 


C or below 


lA or'B 


C or below 


X P 


a. 


Aptitud'e tests 


97 


88 / 


0 18 

V • XO 


| OH 


73 


n ah 


b. 


Achievement tests 


99 


89 


0 07 


7Q 


7A 


n fts 

U . Oj 


c. 


Personality evaluations 


80 


79 




64. 

VJH * 


80 


n as 

U . HO 


d. 


Job tryouts or work experiences 


126 


124 


0 25 


135 


111 

XXX 


n ns 

u • \jd 


e. 


Job interest 'inventories. 


74 


84 


0 03 


r 95 




0 AT 

w . HX 


f. 


Wr listen materials about occu- 
















pations or training programs 


130 


101 


0.00 


151 


105 


o on 

O • vw 


g- 


Career days, job fairs 


83 




0.33 


95 


54 


0 00 


h. 


Courses on occupations 


125 


118 ' 


0.56 


133 

1 X J J 


• 121 

X 


0.18 


-i . 


Field trips to schools and 
















employment, agencies 


92 


92 


0 87 


104 

I X V"T 


69 


o m 


j. 


Employment Service job bank 


25 


25 


0.03 


82 


45 


0* 00 


k. 


Information about job openings 


127 


122 


0.78 


152*- 


135 


0 08 


i. 


.Career information from courses 
















taken ■ 


109 


97 , 


0.03 


128 


120 


0.52 


m. 


Help with exploring/evaluating 










A. . 






further educational goals 


149^ 


120 


0.00 


153 


125 


0.00 


ri. 


Help with exploring and 
















evaluating employment goals 


138 


121 


0. 11 


149 


125' 


0.00* 


o. 


Help with" resolving personal 
-problems relating to further 








/ 








education or. work plans 


124.* 


98 


p. 00 


148 


. 124 


0.03 


P- 


Help with talking to parents 

** 
















about* job or school plans 


149 


141 s 


0.36 


146 

X™ Vi , 


126— - 


0V06 7 


q* 


Training for interviewing or 




_ - i 




* 








applying- for- -a- -job" 


, 129 


143 


0 11 

\J . X X 


138 


128 


0 61 

U . Ox 


r. 


Training in how to get. along 










A 






on the job 


119 


140 

X"T \J 


0.03 


'1^1 


"] 97 


0 57 


s. 


Training for a specific 








i 








occupation 


146 


134 


0.i6 


148 

XHO 


1 Afi 

14 O 


0.90 


t . 


Assistance in making applica- 
tion to college or training 










v o 






programs * 


133 


109 , 


0.01 


139 


125 


0.09 


u. 


'Assistance in locating a h 
















specific job 


127 


. 132 


a. 38 


144 ■ 


117, 


0.00 


V. 


Assistance by encouraging an 
















employer to hire you 


52 


.63 


0.74 


63 


52 


0.02 


w. 


Assistance by working out spe- 
cial arrangements by explaining 








c. 








your special needs to employer 


54 


66 > 


0.36 


• 77 


58 


,0. 37 


X. 


Contact to discuss problems 
about your job 








98 


81 


0.32 




^Cojxtjact to determine your sat- 
isfaction with school program 








121 


83 


0.00 



* Chi-square probability analyses based on frequency uata 



For calculations formula, v see p. 15. 
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Table 72 

COMPARISON OF COMPOSITE EVALUATION INDICES AND RANKS OF GUIDANCE 
SERVICES BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OF DIVERSE ACADEMIC STANDING 







A or B 


, C or* Below | 


,' Rank 
Differences 


vjUJLQcince jcLvice 

* i 


Composite 
Score 


Rank 


Composite 
Scorec- 


Rank 


a. 


Aptitude tests 


18*1 


16 


161 


17.5 


1.5 


b. 


Achievement tests 


178 


1-7-.5 


"16'3 : 


16 


» 0.5 


c. 


Personality evaluations 


144 


20 


159 


19 


' 1.0 


d. 


Job tryouts or work experiences 


261 


11 


235 


10 


1.0 


e. 


Job interest inventories 


169 - 


19' 


174 


.15 


4.0 


f . 


Written materials about occupa- 


> 












tions or training programs 


281 


5 


206 


14 


9.0 


g- 


Career days, job fairs 


178 


17.5 


124 


20.5 


'3.0 


h. 


Courses -on occupations 


258 


12 


239 


9 


3.0 


i, 


•Field trips to schools and 














employment agencies 


196 


15 


161 


17.5 


2.5 


j . 


Employment Service job bank 


107 . 


23" 


70 


23 


0.0 


k. 


Information about job- openings 


279 


6 


° 257 


■ 5 - 


1.0 


1. 


Career information from courses 














taken , * * 


.237 , 


14 


'217 


13.' 


1.0 


m. 


Help with exploring/evaluating 






■ 

245' 


' 8 


— 




further educational goals 


302 


1 


7.0 • 


n. 


Help with explorihg and 






,' ..246 




3.0 , c 




evaluating employment goals 


287 


4 


7 


6. 


Help with resolving^personal 














problems" "relating to further 


272 








• 

4.5 




education or work plans 


7.5 


222 


12 


pi 


Help, with talking to parents' 






267 








about job or school plans 


295 


2 


' 3.5- 


q- 


Training for .interviewing or 










• 




applying for a job 


267 

i 


10 


, 271 


2 


8.0 


r . 


Training *in how to get along on 


240 * 












the job 


13 


267 


3.5 


y% d 


s . 


Training for a specific occupation 


294 


3 


280 


1 


2.0 


t. 


Assistance in making application 






234 ' 








to college or training programs 


272 


7.5 


11 


' 3.5 


u. 


Assistance in locating a specific r 














• joV . " , 


271 


9 


249 


6 


3.0 




Assistance by encouraging an 










• 0.0 




employer to hire you 


• 115 


22 


115 


22 


w. 


Assistance by working out special 














arrangements by explaining your 






124' 




0.5 




special heeds to an employer 


131 


21 


20.5 
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Current and ^Former* VTAE School Respondents 



\ . . — 

Respondent characteristics ^ The current and former, samples of VTAE 
students rated themselves according to their overall grade average in ■ 
high' school. Forty-two percent of the current, students reported receiv- 
ing "A or B M grades, whilfe 57 percent received "C or below" grades. The 
former students reported similar percentages, with 44 percent, in the ,! A 
or B" category and 55 percent in the "C or below 11 gt;oup.' The percentage 
of responses from the respondents was approximately 90-95 percent for 
questions concerning career guidance. 

Resource personnel . The data concerning the major resource personnel 
relied upon in career planning are outlined'in Table 73. 

% Table 73 . 

HELPFULNESS ATTRIBUTED TO MAJOR RESOURCE PERSONNEL BY CURRENT AND 
FORMER VTAE STUDENTS REPORTING DIVERSE ACADEMIC STANDING 



ridjur oources 01 rieip 


Current VTAE Students 


Former VTAE Student's' 


% Receiving Help 


, v2 p * 


% Receiving Help 


X 2 P* 


a or d 


L or Below 


A or B 


C or Below 


Family members 














Educational planning 


\'78 - 


72 - 


.0020 


. 69. 


59 • 


.0450 


C\c n 1 1 nil t* ~\ nn a 1 nl a r»t"i "f n r> 
ULLUpd L J-UUdi, ^JJidlD.l JLUg 


67 


.59 


•It 

:.0477 


55 




.4634 


High school" counselors 














Educational planning 


70 » 


: 5U - 


.oooa 


73 


•47 :■ 


* 

.0000 


Occupational ' planning 

•* * 


33 


21 ' 


.0000 


22, 


18. 


. 1508 


Other relatives or friepds 














.Educational planning 


60 


'"^-53 


. 0812 


60 






Occupational planning 


58 


50 - 




46 


46 


QAl Q 


Voc—tprh Qrhonl nnnnQPlnrQ 














Educational planning 


47 


'54 


.0264" 


41 


41 


.8366 


Occupational planning 


18 


22- 


.0945 


22 


29 


.&J30- 


High school teachers i 








. * . 






Educational planning 


47 


31 


.0000 


48 


36 


.0283 


Occupational planning^ 


29 


16 


. 0000 


21 


. 16 


.0944 


Someone attending school there 














Educational planning 


35 


c'*28 


.1841 


36 


is 


.7281 


Occupational planning 














Voc-tech school teachers " 














Educational planning 


18 


22 


.0144 


29 


. 39 


.2007 


Occupational planning 


14 


1'4 


.6444 


■ 38 


34 


-.4446 


Someone working in^ th^t job 












\ •• 


^Educational planning 














Occupational planning 


45 


38 


.2170 


36 


28 


,.0540 


Previous or current employer 














Educational planning 


12 


-1-2 


.4799 


19 


19 • 


.8906 


- Occupat ional planning 


21 


18 


.5491 


* 24 


25 s 


.1587 


Wisconsin State Employment 




• < 










Service ♦ 














Educational planning 


*6 


11 


.0706 


10 


12 


.6118 


..Occupational planning 


12 


16 


.0773 


15 


14 


.0136 



* Chi-square analyses based on frequency, data 
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* \ 

An overall analysis indicated that the U A or B M students received more 
assistance from the major rescmrces than the "C or below 11 students. The 
current students who reported A or B high school averages received sig- 
nificantly more help in educational planning from family members, high 
school counselors, other relatives or friends, and^high school teachers. 
In relation to oucupat ional planning, the current VTAE students who re- 
ported a more successful academic history were aided more by family mem- 
bers, high school counselors, and other— relatives or friends. Analysis 
of the "C or below 11 category revealed that vocational-technical school 
counselors and the Job Service (formerly WSES) were more helpful in 
educational and occupational planning while the vocational-technical 
school teachers were helpful in educational* planning. 



The respondent data for the former VTAE students revealed similar 
trends. Family members, high school counselors, £igh school teachers, 
someone working in that job and the Job Service were rated as signifi- 
cantly helpful by the M A or B !l group in educational planning. Only high 
school teachers were ranked as helpful in occupational planning by this 
category, , The former students in the "C or below 11 group judged the 
vocational-technical school counselors helpful in occupational planning. 

In^summary, the data suggested that the students^ in the "A or B" 
category received more help from more sources especially in educational « 
planning. The students in the M C or below 11 category received more aid 
from the ^vocational-technical school personnel and Job Service in occupa- 
tional^planning^^ The results suggested thajt^occupational planning efforts 
were p^in&ril^ directed toward the average and below average student. In 
contrast the above average student received more help from more resources 
mainly" inv>the realm ofveducational 'planning. 

v Roadblocks to career planning and ^lacement^ _Tables 74 and 75 
summarize the results of the roadblocks encountered in educational and 
occupational »plan^ing. and placement by VTAE students with different his- 
\ tories ^f academic success High school academic standing appeared to 
affect\the VTAE students 1 ability to secure suitable educational place- 
ment. v Signif icantly more of the students who reported high school grade 
averages of ^J^pr below indicated that they did not know if. they would be 
able to tneet tnfev school's qualifications. Interestingly, a reverse 
phenomena seemed to be operating in the area of occupational planning and 
placement. The current VTAE students who reported higher high school 
grade averages tended, N f or the most part, to 'anticipate more problems 
in securing, suitable occupational placement 1 than did their peers who had 
lower high .school grades. These students were. particularly concerned 
about not| knowing what types of jpbs they could do or where to look for 
work, Hqwever, the data ftom torv&T studeiyts did not su bstantiate these 
fears, ' \ " 

: . ~ \ ' ' • 

In summary, the 11 A or B". students demonstrated various classes of 
. problems that^were encountered. Career planning, and exploration were the 
major aYeas of encountered problems. Fpr..the !t C orbelow" students, 
qualifications, educational requirements and lack of experience encompassed 
the majority of the past roadblocks. The results indicated two distinct 
types of problems that were encountered by the samples, i.e. t! A or B ,! stu- 
dents encountered career planning, and exploration problems while ft C or 
below" encountered carfeer entry problems, o f * . 
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VARIABLE EFFECTS: ACADEMIC STANDING 



Table 74 ■ 

ROADBLOCKS ENCOUNTERED IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AND PLACEMENT 
BY VTAE STUDENTS OF DIVERSE ACADEMIC STANDING 



J 



Roadblocks to 
College or Training 



a. Not .knowind if able to meet 
•the schoollor training 

qualifications 

b. Not knowing what schools 'or 
programs would like 

c. Having problems with applica- 
tions, entrance* exams or 
interviews 

d. " Not knowing where to apply 

for school or programs 

e. Having to move to attend a < 
school, or training program 

f. Not having transportation to 
,tties school or training program 

g. # *Nqt being accepted tOj enter a 

school or training program 
tu^ The school/ training program ho 

longer accepting applications 
i. Not meeting, the educational 

requirements to enter 
j. Family not wanting person to 

enter school/training program 
k. Npt being accepted into tne 

school/program because of race 
1. Not being accepted into the 

school/program because of sex 
nu Not being accepted into the 

school/program because 1 of a 

handicap 6 
n,. After seeing the program or 

school, not liking it 
o. Not being able tc afford to 
, enter the schooi or program 
p. Not. having a high" school 

diploma 
q. Not/ being able to enroll 

because not able to find any- 
one to care for children 



Current VTAE-St-udents I Former VTAE Students 



% Encountering 



A or B C or below 



23 
55 

4 
12 
22 
14 

2 



4 
1 
4 

1 ' 
0 



o 1 
9 
11 

3 



38 
56 

13 
14 
14 
12 

5 

7 

7, 
3 
1 
1 

1 
9 

17 

7 



2 ^ H %' Encountering 
p Ha' or B |C or below 



0.00 
0.98 

0.00 
0.45 
0.00 
0.55 
0.04 
0.13 
0.00 
0.99 
0.80 
0.61 

0.70 
0.99 
0.98 
0.01 

t 

0.93 



■ 14 
51 

3 
13 
.21 
14 
2 
5 

t 

4 
9 
0 
0 

1 
11 
21 

2 



38' 
53 



16 
14 

V* 

8 
3 
7 

=i.5 
6 
1 

i 
l. 

9 
21 
6 



4't 



* Chi-squar,e probability based on frequency data 
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/ Table 75 

ROADBLOCKS ANTICIPATED AND ENCOUNTERED /iN OCCUPATIONAL PLANNING aAd 
' PLACEMENT BY VTAE STUDENTS OF DIVERSE ACADEMIC STANDING 







Current- 


. VTAE Students [ 


Former 


VTAE Students 


Roadblocks to Job Placement 


% Anticipating 


X V 


.'Z Encountering • 








A or D 


Lif or Deiow 


~-\ 


A nr R 

ft or D 


C or Below 


X 2 P* 


a. 


Not knowing what types of jobs 




/ 

' 19 












able to. do 


18 


0.86 


25 


30 


0.43 


b. 


.Not knowing whafc types of jobs 


/ 






- . 


i 






like to do : x 


38 / 


30 


0.02 


4.8 y 




0.40 


c. 


Having problems 'with job appli- 


/ 








v 




* 


cations and interviews 1 


18/ 


17 . 


0.67 


13 


is : 


0...68 


d. 


Not knowing wher^ to look for 


/ 








j 




- 


work J \ 


35' 


25 * • 


0.00" 


18 


• ,20 


0.74 


e. 


'Having to move to find a job 




* 




14 


/ ' 
10 ' 

f 






and not wanting to 


18 > 


13 


0.07 


0.31 


f . 


Not having transportation 


t 

15 












to a job 


11 ' 


0.12 


12. 


, • 4 


0.02 




Not being qualified foij rh^ job 


29 


27 


0.45 


.15 


• 20 , 


0.31 


h. 


The job not paying enough 


39 


39 . 


0.86 


31 


/ 34 

/ 


0.68 


is 


The employer wanting someone 














• experienced » v t 


59 


54 


0.12 


34 


43 


0.08' 


j • 


Being too young. for the job 


24 


16* 


0.00 


12 


10 


0.74 

* * 




Family not, wanting person* to 














take the job 


4 


4 


0.'96 


2 


3 * . 


0.52 


1; 


Employers not hiring because 
















of race 


3 


4 


0.53 


1 


2 


0.50 


m. 


Employers not hiring because 












• 




of sex 


5 ' 


4 


0.36 


2 


2 


.0.79 


n. 


Employers not hiring becaus : 
















of a handicap 


3 


5 


0.27 


< 2 


2 ' * 


0.79 


0. 


Not liking the employer's 




'U 
'4 j 






> 






accicuae * 




0.93 




in 


0.94 


P- 


Dress and appearance be;ing 


■ 12 














inappropriate » ^ ' 


12 


0.93 


3 » 


3 


0,99 


4- 


Hair cut or beard being a - 




. 19 - 












problem 


13 


0.05 


6 


- . 8 


d.39 


r . 


No openings in jobs trained for 


45 


41 


0.30 


18 


• , 22 t . 


0.49 


s. 


Not having a high school 










6 




< 


1 diploma * * : \ " 


1 


6 


0.00 


1 


0,04 


t . 


Not being able to take tt)e job 
because not able to find anyone 
















to care for children 


2 

• 


5 


0.11 


1 


3 


0:42 



* Chi-square probability bas^d. on frequency 



data 



er|c 



Guidance services received and the "value attached to these services . 
•The data .that are analyzed in this section are presented in Tables 76 and 
77. . At the significance level of 0.10 numerous differences were demonstrated, 
the VTAE students who received the higher high school grades tended to report 
greater participation in almost all the guidan.ce services. The toain area 
of significant differences was in the informational services that were 
provided. This fact .was evident with current and former VTAE students. The 
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112 . VARIABLE EFFECTS: ACADEMIC STANDING 



Table 76 , 

COMPARISON OF GUIDANCE SERVICES RECEIVED BY VTAE 
STUDENTS OF DIVERSE ACADEMIC STANDING 







Current 


VTAE Students' 1 


Former VTAE Student* 




Oct VlLU ( 


Percent 




Percent 






Receiving Service 


X P* 


Receiving Service 


v 2 . 






A or £ 


C or Below 


A or B 


C or Below 


X p* 


a . 


Ant it lid p t*pRt"<? 


0/ 


O C 

85 


0.49 


85 


84 


0,79 


b. 


Arh"i pupmpnt" t*PQt*Q 

oUllXCVCUICllL LCDL3 


QO 

oa * 


74 „ 


0. 01 


•n O' 

78 


73 


0.32 


c • 


PpTQona l"it*v Pvaiiiat"foria *> 


57 

j I 


3A 


0,19 




AO. 

o3 


0.30 


d. 


.Ton t* rvrti 1 1* c /un t"1t ovnoyJoAnoO' 




JO 


A 

0.56 


& oc 
35 


A A 


0.35 


6 •< 


*ToV) , int*pypQt* ' ^ n\/prit*ATM pq 

WvU 111LC1 COL ILlVCllLUi ICS 




AO 


u • Ul 


is* 


Oft 
AO 


A AO 

0«9o 


f . 


Written materials about occu- 




0 












nations or trA^^a nroarAmR 


77 


63 


u. uu 


74 


62 


O AO 

U. UZ 


Q 


Career days,, job fairs 


AO 




U. UU 


50 


OO 


A AA 


h, 


Courses on occupations 


JO 


oo 

AT 


0.01 


OA 

3U 


OA 


0.48 


i. 


Field trips to schools and 




33 












employment agencies , " 


■40 


A— AA 
U. UO 


""A O 

43 


0 1 

31 


A AO 

0. 03 


j. 


Bnployment Service job bank 


i n 
±u 


Q 

" O 


U. 


/* 1/ 


lo . 


A "7 A 
0.70 


k. 


Information about job openings 


ja 


A A 

4o ^ 


A 11 

0. 11 


67 


C A 

59 


A 1 e 

0. 15 


1. 


Career information from 












" T 

.0 . 95 




courses taken 


c o 

53 


42 


A A A 

0.00 


50 


50 


m.v 


rfHelp^with^explor ing/ eyaluat ing 
















'further educational,, goals 


»47 


43 


0.22 


39 


32 


0..15 




.Help with^explpring/evaluating 






• 




*\ employment '^goals 


o o 

.32 




0.96 


36 


31 


0.32 


6. 


Help with resolving personal 
problems relating to further' 
















education or work plans 


33 * 


31 


0.44 


30. 


23 


0.12 


P- 


Help with talking to parents • 
















about job or school plans 


71 h 


62 


0*01 


64 . 


50 


0.01 


9\ 


Training for interviewing or 










i 






applying for* a job 


OH 


o o 
38 


0.00 


56 


46 


0.06 


r . 


Training in how to, get along 










* 






on the job 


A O 

43 


o^ 
36 


A AC 

0.05 


42 


41 


u;99 




Training for a specific 






> 






« 


occupation 


AA 
00. 


AO 
OA 


A Ol 

0. 31 


82 


71 


0.02 


t . 


Assistance In making applica- 
















tion to college or programs 


38. 


30 


A AO 

0. 02 


37 ♦ 


32 


A / 1 

0.41 


u. 


Assistance In locating, a 




i 












specific job 


43 


41 -. 


0.68 




44 


0.37 


V. 


Assistance by encouraging an 
















employer -to hire you 


32 


33 


0.91 


•~3a. ' 


31. 


0.99 


w. 


Assistance by working out spe- 
cial arrangements by explain- 
ing your special needs to an 






* 










employer 


16 


19 


0,19 


. 15 


19 


0.42 


X. 


> Contact to discuss .problems 
















about, your job 


12 


18 


0.02 


19 


20 


0.90 


y- 


Contact to determine your sat- 








c 








isfaction with school program , 


.24 


24 • 


0.87. 


49; 


37 


0.02 



Chi-square analyses based on frequency data 
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\ Table 77 

• * « 

IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO THE VARIOUS GUIDANCE SERVICES 
. BY VTAE STUDENTS OF DIVERSE ACADEMIC, STANDING 





1 


Current 


VTAE Students 


Former 


VTAE Students 




Guidance Service 


Evaluation Index** 


2 * 
X P* 


Evaluation Index"^ 


2 * 






A or B 


C or Below 


A. or B 


C or Below 


X P* 


a. 


Aptitude tests 


90 


102 


0.31 


95 


113 


0.31 


b. 


Achievement tests 


91 


94 V 


0.97 


104 


98 


0.63 


a. 


Personality evaluations 


100 


101 , 


0.99 


116 


112' 


0.88 


d. 


job tryouts/work experiences 


136 


1 00 


0.17 


133 


,135 


0.70 


e. 


Job interest inventories 


91 


74 


0.09 


95 


87 


0.86 


f . 


Written materials about occu— 
















tpations or. trainirtg programs 


133 


107 


0.00 


131 


123 


0.30 


o • 


Career days, job fairs 


98 


60 


0.00 


85 


77 


0.34 


h. 


• Course's* on occupations 


' 127 


, 150 


0.01 


117 


120 


0.15 


i. 


Field trips to schools and 








* 








employment agencies 


104 


65 


0 00 


-77 


87 


0 45 


j • 


Emblovment Service iob bank 


59 


43 




71 


56 


0 fi? 


k. 


TriformAi !on about ioh onpnincs 


148 


131' 




160 


'148 


0 L*\ 

U«4J 


1. 


Carppr "inf ormat* "i on 1 f rom 




• 












poutqpq t*^lcpn 


.136 


111 


0 01 


128 


120 


0 61 


m« 


HelD\with exolorine/evaluatinc 








146 








further educational coals 


142 


127 


0. 10 


135 


0 41 


n .. 


Help* with exploring/ evaluating 


143 














emDlovment poals 


122 


0.01 


137 


140 


0.77 


o • 


Help with resolving personal 
















problems relating tp "further 


143 














^education or work plans 


110, ' 


0.00 


142 


123" 


0.05 




,Help with talking to parent'5 
















about* job or school plans 


125 


"103 


0.03' 


102 


103 


0.94 




Training for interviewing or 
















applying for a job 


157 


133 


0.00 


157 


141 . 


0.24 


r ♦ 


.Training in how to get along 
















on the job 


147 


127 


0.00 


148 


146 


0.49 


s. 


Training for a specific 




• 












occupation 


' 169 


142 


0.01 


174 


168 


0.93 


*t . 


Assistance in making applica- 
















tion to college or programs 


121 


111 


0.54 


104 , 


127 


0.07 


u. 


Assistance in locating a 
















specific job 


131 


*117 


0.07 


134 


145 


0.48 


V. 


Assistance by encouraging an 
















.employer to hire you 


48 


55 


0.80 


42 


56 


0.72 


w. 


Assistance by working out. 
special arrangements by explain- 
ing your special needs to an 
















employer , 


66 


61 


0.30 


45 


75 - 


0.07 


X. 


Contact: to discuss problems 
















about your job 


118 


107 


0.43 


122 


126 


0.39 


y- 


Contact to determine your sat- 
















isfaction with school program 


122 


116 


0.82 


136 


130 


0.88 



o 

ERIC 



* Chi-square analyses baseel on frequency data 

1 4 * * v 

For calculations formula, see page 15. 
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114 • - VARIABLE EFFECTS: ACADEMIC STANDING 

only exception was with current students whose "C or below" category rated • 
follow-up "contact' to discuss job problems" significantly higher. 

In discussing the importance level that was indicated by the sample,, 
a majority of services werfc valued more highly by the "A or B" students, 
especially the informational services. This fact was predominantly true 
with rhe current VTAE students. The exceptions to this fact were in regard 
to the former VTAE students. The "C or below" students in this group felt 
"assistance in making application" and "aid in developing special arrange- 
ments through explanation of special needs to an employer" were more impor- . 
tant than the "A or B" group. An additional table was used to obtairT a 
composite comparison of the evaluation indices for the diverse academic- 
groups'. Table 78 presents the composite etcore, calculated t>y addition," of 
'the evaluation indices of the current and former VTAE students for "A or 
B" grades and "C or below" grades, rank orders and tank differences. The 
major areas of differences are indicated in occupational courses, resolving 
personal problems and talking to parents about future plans. The "C or 
below" students placed greater importance upon occupational courses and 
discussions with parents while the "A or B" students placed more importance 
upon resolution of personal problems. , / 

/ ' . 

Summary . The VTAE students who reported grade averages of A or B 
while in high school received more educational aid from more resources, have 
experienced problems about their career goals, have received more guidance 
services and attached a greater importance to these services, especially 
informational services. The "C or below" students attributed less help- 
fulness to the various resources and received fewer services, but expressed 
more concern about the job market and an orientation 'to occupational roles. 
In essence, the two groups indicated distinct views *to careers, career 
awareness and occupational roles. 

Conclusion. i ' ; 

i 

The providers also supplied data on the educational ability ^of those 
they placed into jobs or further training (Table 47). On the high school 
level, counselors seemed to be providing greater job placement assistance 
to 'the below average student. However, although the lower ability student . 
accounted for a larger proportion of the job placements made by high 
school counselors, such placements were* proportionately less frequent 
activities of counselors than were placements^ into further training where 
the ratio of above average to below average placements was 2 to 1. 
Similarly more of the placements reported by high .school teachers involved 
above average students. The ratio of above average' to below average stu-? 
dents placed either on a job or into further training was 3 to 1 for the 
VTAE providers. Apparently the educational personnel surveyed provided 
more placement assistance^ to the above average student, particularly in 
regard *to educational placement. Such an observation was consistent with 
the data received from users. The more academically successful students 
in both the high schools and the VTAE system reported receiving more help 
• from a variety of key personnel and participating in more^f the, -guidance 
services than" their less academically successful peers. They also evalu- 
ated the guidance process more favorably in terms of its importance in 
occupational planning and placement. Any inconsistencies in this conclusion 
were in the direction of the C or below average student receiving greater 
assistance k with job placement. 
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• • - Table 78 

COMPARISON OF COMPOSITP EVALUATION INDICES AND RANKS OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 
BY VTAE STUDENTS OF DIVERSE ACADEMIC STANDING 



Guidance Services 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f . 

g- 

h. 
i. 

•j- 
k. 

-V. 
m. 



A or B 



Composite 
Score 



Rank 



u>. 



w 



Aptitude test's 
Achievement tests" 
Personality evaluations 
Job tryouts or work experiences 
Job interest inventories 
Written materials about occupa- 
tions or training programs 
Career days, job fairs 
Courses on occupations 
Field trips to schools and 
employment agencies 
Employment Service job bank 
Information about job openings 
Career information from courses 
taken 

Help with exploring/evaluating 
further educational goals 
Help with exploring/ evaluating 
employment goals 
Help with resolving personal 
problems relating to' further 
education or work plans 
Help- with talking to parents 
about job or school plans 
Training for interviewing or 
applying for a job 
Training in how to get along on 
the' job 

Training for a specific occupation 
Assistance '•in making application 
to college or training programs 
Assistance in locating a specific 
job 

Assistance 'by encouraging an 
employer to hire you 
Assistance by working out special 
arrangements by explaining your 
.special needs to an employer 

, Contact to discuss . problems 
about your job 

, Contact to determine your satis- 
faction with school program 



185 
105 
216 
269 
186 

264 
183 

244. 

181 
130 
308 

•264 

288 

280 



19 
17 
16 
8 
18 

10.5 
20 
13 

21 
22 
3 

10.5 
5 
7 



C or Below 



Composite 
Score 



Rank 



215 
,192 
213 
257 
161 

230 
137 
270 

4 152 
99 
279 

231 

262 

262 



16 
19 
17 
9 
20 

15 
22 
.5 

21 
25 
2 

14 

7 

7 



Rank 
Differences 



285 


6 


233 


12.5 


6.5 


127 


23 


206 


18 


5.0 


314 


2 


274 


3 


1.0 


297 


4 


273 


4 


0.0 


343 


1 


310 


1 


0.0 


225 


' 15 


238 


11 


4.0 

* 


265 


9 


262 


7 


2.0 


100 


25 


111 


24 


1.0 


111 


24 


136 


23 • 


l.C 


240 


. 14 . 


233 


12.5 


Iv5 


258 


12 


246 


1Q 


2.0 



3.0 
2.0 
1.0- 

,l-.0 
2.0 

3.5 
2.0 
8.0 

0.0 
3.0 
1.0 

3.5 

2.0 

0.0 
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"* Race, as a Variable in Career. Guidance 

. Racial influences on the career guidance process could only be ex- 
amined for the VTAE* respondent groups as the nonwhite proportion- of the 
high school samples was less than five percent. In the current high ' • 
school sample, only 31 students indicated their race as nonwhite. Only 

of ST' 3t ^ ex l ts <*?"«i«i their racial background as nonwhite. . 
Because of this small frequency of nonwhite respondents within the high - 
school samples, no attempt was made to analyze the respondent data from 
nonwhites. • 

Current and Former VTAE Respondents • 

Respondent characteristics . In relation to race, the current VTAE 
and former .VTAE students were analyzed according to their responses to the 
various questions. The categories of race were white and nonwhite. In 
the current VTAE sample of 907, 88 percent were classified as. white and 
11 percent were nonwhite. The former student sample of 411 revealed 
similar proportions of 90 percent white and 10 percent nonwhite. The per- 
centage of responses to the contents of the questionnaires was approximately 
90 percent on a majority of the presented questions. 

Resource personnel. The helpfulness attributed to various resource 
personnel were examined by race (Table 79). At the 0.10 level of signifi- 
cance, one significant difference was demonstrated in relation to the Job 
Service Wisconsin (formerly WSES). The nonwhite current student sample 
regarued the Job Service as significantly more helpfyl in educational plan- 
ning than the white population. In general, the helpfulness attributed to 
the major resource personnel did not appear to be a function of race. 

„. , R °adbl6cks encountered . The two groups, 'white and nonwhite, indicated/ 7 
the roadblocks that they have encountered in educational and occupational / ' 
planning. Significant differences were enumerated in some instances. / 
Pertinent information which summarizes the dat^ is listed in Tables 8(kmnd 
81. Educational placement presented significant differences in three areas " 
for the current nonwhite sample. A significantly higher proportion" of- \ 
nonwhites indicated that they had encountered the following roadblocks: 

' 1. Not knowing if able to meet qualifications 

2. Problems with applications, exams, etcl 

3. Not having a high school diploma- \ 

Furthermore, the former nonwhite population indicated significant problems 
with the lack of a high school diploma. In essence, the nonwhite popula- 
tion has encountered problems with educational qualifications and require- 
ments. ■ \ " / " 

The occupational placement problems illustrated one area of difficulty 
The nonwhite current student sample indicated the problem of relocation to ' 
procure employment. The other major areas did no" t /reveal significant racial 
differences. ' 



Receipt a nd evaluation of guidance services ; The VTAE students' par- 
ticipation in various guidance services and the importance they attached 
to these services was also examined by race. /The participation rates and 
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/.' TaBle 79 \ 

RESOURCE PERSONNEL VIEWED AS MOST HELPFUL IN CAREER PLANNING 
/ BY RACE IN VARIOUS VTAE RESPONDENT GROUPS 



Resburce Personnel 

/ 


Current VTAE Students | 


Former 


VTAE Students 


X Reporting 
"Quite a Lot" 
or n Some. Help" 


X V 


X Reporting 
"Quite a Lot" 
or "Some Help" 






White 


Nonwhite 




White 


Nonwhite 


/ ; 
family members 










* 


. 9540 


/ Educational planning . 


74 


. 70 


'5300 


64 


66 


Occuoat ional Dlanninc 


62 


52 


• t J J 7 1 


50. 


• 51 




Voc-tech .school counselors 














Educational planning 


50 


67 


• ?-025 


41 


43 


.9492 


Occupational planning 


19 


30 


• QUIZ 


24 


37 


• ZJZD 


High school counselors 














Educational planning 


60 


53 


'/ Oil 

.4311 


59 


56 


1 ft i if 

.1915 


Occupational planning , 


25 


31 


• 4 OKJA 


20 


14 


. OJJi, 


Other relatives or friends 














Educational planning 


56 


57 


.8593 


54' 


. 60 


.9683 


' , Occgupat ional planning 


54 


37 


4141 


46 


49 


4963 
















)High a *chool teachers 




38* 










.Educational planning 


38 


ft £ ftft 

. 9600 


42 


32 


"7 C 1 ft 

.7539 


* Occupational planning 


22 


22 


.5974 


19 


, 11 - " 


.5667 


, A 

Someone attending school there 














Educational planning 


. 32 


23 


.1610 


35 


40 


.9684 


Occuoational nlanninc 










— — « 




Vocrtech school teachers" 








' '' 






Educational planning 


20 


23 


.1025 


37 


18 


.2623 


Occupational » planning 


14 


18 


.6012 


36 


32 


.2689 


Wisconsin State .Employment Service 














Educational planning 


8 


16' 


.0102 


10 


19 


.6833- 


Occupational planning , 


13 


23 


.1410 


14 


18 


.7696 


Someone working in that job 














Educational planning 














♦Occupational planning 


""52 ' 


39 


.7920 


32 


22 . 


.4733 



* Chi-square analyses based on frequency data 
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VARIABLE JSFFECTS: RACE 



Table 80 

RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN MAJOR ROADBLOCKS ENCOUNTERE'i> BY VTAE 
SCHOuL RESPONDENT GROUPS - EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT 



Roadblocks to College or Training 



1. Not knowing what schools or 
training programs would like 

2. Not knowing if able to meet the 
school/training qualifications 

3. Not able to afford to enter 

4. Having to move to attend 

5. Not knowing where to apply 

6. Having problems with applications T 
entrance exams, or interviews 

7. Not having transportation to school 

8. After seeing the. school or program, 
not. liking it 

9. Not having a high school diploma 



.Current VTAE 



X Encountering 



White Nonwhite 



56 

31 
17 
17 
13 

9 

13 

9 
5 



53 

A7 
23 
18 

17 

17' 
11 

7 

11 



Former VTAE 



2„* Encountering 
X P ""MtelNonwhite 




0.71 
0.04? 



4? 

34 
24 
8 

11 

11 
18 

19 
21 



X 2 P* 



0.26 

Q.38 
0.82 
0.15. 



0.42 
0.17 

0.11 
0.00 



* Chi-rsquare analyses based on frequency data, 



Table 8l 

RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN MAJOR ROADBLOCKS ' ENCOUNTERED BY VTAE 
SCHOOL RESPONDENT GROUPS - OCCUPATIONAL PLACEMENT 



Roadblocks to Job Placement 


1 Current VTAE 


Former VTAE 


X Antj 


cipating 


X 2 P* 

X P 


% Encountering 


X 2 P* 


White 


Nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhite 


i. 


Employer wanting sbmeone experienced 


56 


59 


0.59 


40 


► 31. ' - 


0.36 


2. 


No openings in jobs trained for 


42 


42 


0.91 


20 


26 


0.59 


3. 


Job not paying enough 


38 


45 


0.26 


K 32 


39 


0.53 


4. 


Not knowing what types of jpbs like 












*5. 


to do ; 


^33 


35 


0.77 


45 


43 


0.96 


Not being qualified for the job 


27 


32 


0.43 


18 


22 


0.64 


'6. 


Not knowing where to look for work 


30 


28 


0.80 


19. 


22 , 


0.84 


7. 


Being too young for the job 


19 


22 


0.62 


11 


8 


0.82 


8. 


Not knowing types of jobs able to do 


19 


19 


0.95 


27 


1 41 


0.11 


9- 


Having Co move to find a job 


14 


24 


0.03 


, 12 


16 


0.60 


10. 


Having problems with applications 














and interviews 


17 


20 


0.52 


13 


22 


0.23 




Chi-square analyses based on frequency data 

»* 






* 
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■ VARIABLE EFFECTS: RACE - 119 

.evaluation indices for the two # groups are compared in Tables 82 and 83. 
Concerning guidance services received, a majority of the percentages in- 
dicated greater participation by the white population. Significant dif- 
ferences were demonstrated in a few instances with the "white" participa- 
tion level higher than the "nonwhite" level. -For current VTAE students 

the fallowing ser/iees were received significantly more frequently: 

_ * *■ 

*** * 

1. Aptitude tests 

2* Achievement tests 

3. Training for interviewing/applying 

* * * » » • 

'In the, former sample, the only difference noted was in assistance with 
locating a specific job. More of the white students reported receiving 
such help. However, the reverse appeared to be true among current VTAE 
students. The data on participation level ^.n guidance services, for VTAE 
respondents,, do not support an interpretation of any consistent differences 
in the guidance services participation attributable to racial variance. 
The significant differences noted in the current sample were npt verified 
by former respondents. The converse was .also true. 

,The evaluation indices for the respondent groups are presented in 
Table 83. A general tendency for one racial group to place greater value 
on the guidance services was not indicated in the results. Significant 
differences were evident in only a minority of the services* the nonwhite 
current students valued information about job openings, assistance in 
making, applications, and encburaging an employer to hire, more than v the 
white population* A Greater ^mphasis was placed upon training for .specific 
occupations by tfre nonwhiJ^\£ormer student sample whereas the inverse was 
true for discussion of job problems. In addition, Table 84 indicates , » 
rank differences for composite scores (addition of evaluation indices for 
white and nonwhite populations, respectively) of the racial samples. The 
major discrepancies in rank-order were noted as follows: <, 

1. The white VTAE sample placed greater value on parental counseling 
and training in appropriate job behavior 

2. The nonwhite VTAE sample tended to attach greater importance to 
written career materials and courses on ^occupations 

Summary . A comparison of VTAE students* responses to various ques- 
tions concerning career guidance suggest few differences related to racial " 
background. N Both white VTAE students and nonwhite students seemed to rely 
on. similar resource personnel in career planning, received comparable 
guidance services, and attached consistent degrees of importance to the 
various guidance services. Although there., were some significant differences 
noted between the samples^ for particular items, these differences were 
frequently unsubstantiated across samples. There did appear, however, to 
be a tendency for the nonwhite respondents* to attach greater importance to 
career information via materials or courses. *. ' 

The data from providers was interpreted as suggesting that ethnic 
minority group members accounted for a greater percentage of the placements 
than their population representation would suggest. Community action 
agencies were noted to be particularly active, especially in .the placement 
of male minority group members. ^ - 
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VARIABLE EFFECTS: RACE 



Table 82 

RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN GUIDANCE SERVICES 
RECEIVED BY VtAE "SCHOOL RESPONDENT GROUPS 



Guidance Services 



Current VTAE Students 


Former 


VTAE Students 


% who partic- 
ipated in or 
received service 


X 2 P* 


% who partic- 
ipated in or 
received service 


• 

X 2 P* 


White 


Nonwhite 




White 


Nonwhite 




. 87 , 

0 ' 
54 

7A 
JO 

30 

\ 


76 

49 
Jo 
25 


0.01 

0.06 

n 7Q 
U. Jo 

0.94 

U. JO 


85 
76 
60 
37 
28 


' 82 
69 
59 

41 

* 31 


0.86 
0^47 
0.99 
0.76 
0.82 


35 

79 

I 


72 
40 

70 
J7 


U.37 
0.42 
0.24 


68 . 

41 

32 


. 59 
36 
32 

t 


0.34 
0.67 
0.90 


70 

8 

» Aft 


7 A 

J4 

8 

A Q 
43 


0.45 
0. 98 
0.67 


37 
-16 
63 


34 
16 
56 


0;92 
0.87. 
0.50 


- A*?,\ 


7ft 

Jo 


0.11 


50 


47 


0^85 


A A 


A7 
4 J 


0.85 


36 


28 


0.45 


77 


OA 

ZD » 

V 


0:23 


34 


28 


0.62 


31 


32 


U. 7Z 


27 


18 


0.28 


AA 
OO 


*;ft * 

JO 


U« 1/ 


57 • 


46 


0.26 


47 


30 


0.00 


51 


46, , 


0.70 


39 


35 


0.54 


42 


36 


0.57 


# 


59 


0.45 


77 . 


69 


0.37' 


34 


• 30 . 


U. 33 


35 


31 


0.75 


41 


49 


0 1 s 


48 


31 


U.UO 


32 


37 , 


0.40 


32 


18 


o;.n 


17 


20 


0.68 


18 


8 


0.16 


15 


16 


0.86 


19 


23. 


0.72 


24 


18 


U.25 


'43 


36 


0.50 



a* 
fa. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g- 

h, 
i.* 

j. 
k. 
1. 

m. 



P- 

q- 

r. 
s. 
t. 
u. 

V. 



X. 



Aptitude tests 
Achievement tests 
Personality evaluations 
Job tryouts/work experiences 
Job interest inventories 
Written materials about occu- 
pations or tYaining programs 
Career days, job fairs. 
Courses* on occupations 
Field .trips to schools, and 
employment agencies 
Employment Service job bank,., 
Information about job openings 
Career information from 
courses taken 

Help with exploring/evaluating 
further educational goals 
Help with exploring and 
evaluating employment goals 
Help, with resolving personal 
problems relating *to further- 
education or work plans 
Help with talking to parents 
about job or school plans 
Training for interviewing or 
applying for a* job 
Training in how tQ. get* along 
on, the job. o 
Training for a specific 
occupation 

Assistancevdn making applica- 
tion to college or programs 
Assistance in locating a 
specific job 

Assistance by encouraging an 
employer to hire you 
Assistance by working out' 
special arrangements^by ex- 
plaining your special needs 
to an employer 
.Contact to discuss problems 
about your job 
Contact to determine your 
satisfaction with program 



* Chi-square analyses based on frequency data 
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VARIABLE: 'EFFECTS: RACE <, _ . 121 

— ■ Table - 83 

RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN THE EVALUATION OF THE CAREER GUIDANCE 
SERVICES BY VTAE SCHOOL RESPONDENT GROUPS 







Current 


VTAE Students 


Former 


VTAE Students 




Guidance Services 


Evaluation Index** 


» . 2 _ x 


Evaluation Index** 


X P*^ 






White 


•Nonwhite 


X P* 


White 


Nonwhite 


a. 


Aptitude tests 


96 


"1 O A 

120 


rt 0 7 
U. 2/ 


ly4 


111 


n oq 
0 • 2 J 


D • 


Achievement - tests 


A~A • 

94 *. 


AC 

*95, 


A, -JQ 

0. 7o 


"1 AA 
100 


QQ 

yy 


A Ol 

0. 31 


C*. 


Personality evaluations 


103 


• 90 


A Q7 
0.0/ 


in/ 

114 


111 


0. oy 


j 

u • 


Job t,ryouts/work ( experiences 


129 


TOT 

127 


0.91 


133 


145 


A " AA 

0.99 


e. 


Job interest inventories 


i An 

101 


1 AO 

103 


A.Vn 

0*18 


QA 

90 


1 AQ 

105 


A 'CO 

0.52 


c 

t. 


Written materials about occu- 
















pations or training programs 


119 


"l.O A- 

130 


A A A 
0.40 


125 


1 A A 

144 


n ao 
0.42 


8* 


Career days, # job fairs 


7C 
/5 


QQ 

y© 


A OA 

Ur30 


QQ 
00 


yj 


0..50 


u 

n. 


Courses on occupations 


1 1 L 
11h 


TOO 

1Z J 


n 

U. 3*4 


117 
11 / 


1 


u. 0 J 


A 

1. . 


rieia crips «.o scnoois- ana 






* :«v 




A7 V 
0/ x 






ciuyiuyiuen t agencies 


QO 

oz 


QQ 

OO 


X A QO 


QO 
OZ 


n qa 
u • 70 


J 

J* 


Employment Service job bank 
Information on^job o.penings 


A A 

49 


7ft 
/U 


A 1 O O 

0. 32 


00. 


on . v 
00 


n ca 

0 • 54 


K • 


IJo 


14 j 


a no 

u. uy 


i p/^ 
l-O 


1 A^ 


fi 7H 


1 • 


Career information frpm v «• 
















courses Lateen 


1Z1 


1 1A 
1 JO 


n An 


1 9A 
1Z o 


1 1 A 
114 




m« 


neipy wicn exploring/ evaiuaf 












0 




ing lurLner educational guais 


t 1 OA 

1J4 


i on 
izo 


U . / 1 


1 AH 


1 Al 

im 


U. JZ 


n • 


nej.p wicn exploring ana 


♦ 

in 
1 jl 














evaluating employment goals 


1 17 
1 j/ 


n 77 
u. / / 


1 1 

^ 1J7 


1 Al 

14 J 


U . Ji 


o • 


neip wicn resoivmg personal 


< 














prooiems re lacing co lurcner 
















•education or work plans 


1 OA 

Iz4 , 


1 07 
1Z / 


vi 7J 


1 IT 


1 Ofl 
1ZO 




p. 


ne±p wiLit l cutting lu pdrciiia 
















about job or .school plans 


113 


ft 1 A 
114 


n QQ 


1 AQ 

ioy 


* £7 
0/ 


A .-I V 

u. 11 


q- 


Training for' interviewing or 


144' 






149 






• 


applying for a job ' 


' 140 


A T O 

0. 12 


146 


M Al 
0*. 0 J 


r . 


Training in how to -get v along 
















on the job 


TOO 

138 


"1 1"A 

130 


0'.59 


1 Aft 
14" 


1 OQ 

izy 


0.41 


s. 


training for a specific 
















occupation 


158 


148 


A CI 

0. Ol 


169 


I/O 


0 • 01 


t . 


Assistance in making applica- 
















tion to .college or programs 


114 


121 


A A A 

0. 09 


116 


138 » 


A A Q 

0. 4o 


u. 


Assistance in locating a 
















specific job 


121 


14Q , 


0.21 


143 


119 


0*26 


* V. 


Assistance by encouraging an 
















employer to hire you 


49 


79 


0.05 


<;i 

-A- 


34 


0.82 


w. 


Assistance by working out 
special arrangements by ex- 
plaining your special needs 
















to an employer . 


62 


77 


0.42 


65 


32 

0 


0'.22 


X. 


Contact to discuss problems 












0.;09 




about .your job * 


114 


99 


0.40 


126 


103 . 


* y. 


Contact to determine your 




11*3 












satisfaction with program 


121 


0.84 


133 


131 


0,88 



'A 

* ,Ghi-square analyses based on frequency data 
** For calculations formula, see page 15. 
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Table 84 



VARIABLE EFFECTS: RACE 



COMPARISON OF COMPOSITE EVALUATION INDICES AND. RANKS OF GUIDANCE 
SERVICES BY VTAE SCHOOL STUDENTS OF DIVERSE RACIAL BACKGROUND. & 



Guidance, Services 



White 


II Nonwhite 


_ 


Composite 
Score 


Rank 


II Composite 
1 Score 


Rank 


Rank 
Difference 




17 . 


.231 


15 


2 


i OA* 


18 


194 - 


19 


1 . 


213 _ 


16 


20i 


» 18 




262 


8 


272- 


6 




191 


•19 


208 


16 


3 












244 


12 


274 


5 • 


7 


163 


21 


193 




1 - 


231 


13 


262 




6 


164'' 


20 


175 


22 


2 


109 


23 


150 


23 


0 


.293 


3 


286 


• 2.5 


0.5 


247 


11 


252 


, 13 , 

i 


'2 


27 4 


5~ 


"261 


8 


T* 


/ 270 


6 


-280 


4 


2 - , 


.257, 


9 


255 


12 


3- '• 


222 _ 


1-5 


181 


•21 


6 


294 


2 


286 


2.5 


_ 0.5 


287 


4 


259 


10 . 


6 - - 


327 


-1 


32*6 


1 


, 0 


230 . 


• 14 


r 259 


10 


4 


264_ 


7 


259 


10 


3 


., 100 

* 


24 


113- 


24 


0 . - 


127 


22 


_109 


25 


- 3. 


240 


-13 


202 


17 




254 


10 


.244 


14 


4 1 " 



a 
b 
c 
d 
e 
f 

g 
h 
i 

TO 

4 
j 

k. 
1. 

m. 



u. 



v, 



w. 



X. 



. Aptitude tests 
. Achievement tests 
. Perscmality evaluations 
. Job tryouts/work experiences 
. Job interest inventories 
> Written materials about occupa-c 

tions or training programs 
. Career days, job fairs 
» Courses on occupations * 
. Field trips to schools and 
« employment agencies 
. Employment Service job bank 
Information, about joti openings 
Career, information from courses* 
taken « 
Help with exploring/evaluating 
further educational goals 
Help with exploring and 
evaluating employment goals 
Help with resolving personal 
problems relating to further 
education or work plans 
Help with talking to. parents 
about job or school plans 
Training \.f or , interviewing or 
applying for a job 
draining in how to get along 
on the job 

Training for a specific 
* occupation 

Assistance in making applica- 
tion to college or programs 
Assistance in locating a 
specif ic* job 

Assistance by encouraging an 

employer to hire you 

Assistance by working <out = 

special -arrangements by ex- • 

plaining your special- needs 

to an employer 

Contact to discuss problems 

about your job 

Contact to determine your 

satisfaction with program 



VARIABLE EFFECTS: AGE 

* t , * 

Age as a Variable in Career Guidance 



Current arid Former VTAE Respondents ' 

Respondent characteristics . The current VTAE_r.es pondents consisted 
of 907 students. The group according to age had 43 percent less. than 20 
years old, At percent between 20 ; ahd 23-ycars of age, 13 percent between 
30 and 44 years of age, and 3 percent that were. 45 years or older. The 
Jormer VTAE sample had 411 respondents with an upward shift in the age 
curve. The percentages for the four groups .were: " . 

3% - less than 20 years old 

71% - 20=29 years-oia — \ — 0 

20% - 30-44 years old - 

6%» - 45 years and older' * 

The percentages indicated an older population for the former VTAE sample. 

Resource personnel . The data for this section is presented in 
Table 85 including major resource personnel, percentages and chi-square 
values. The chi-square statistical test was used with, the significance 
level at 0.10. The majority of the significant differences were revealed 
within the current VTAE student sample in both educational and occupational 
planning. Considering current and former VTAE school, respondents the pro- 
portional frequencies were larger s for the "less than 20 M group, next the 
"20-29" group, followed by the "30-44" group ,„and last by the. "45 ^nd older 1 
"group. This 'fact was prevalent throughout^ he resource help. The other 
significant sequence which occurred was the reverse_af this order. In 
essence these two sequences were most evident. The helpfulness attributed 
to vocational- technical school personnel seemed to increase with age, 
while the other resources were rated as most helpful by the youngest 
respondents. . — 

Roadblocks anticipated and encountered . The respondents indicated 
the roadblocks that w.ete anticipated or had been encountered in educational 
and occupational placement. The relevant information is presented in 
Tables 86 and 87. In discussing the educational placement roadblocks a 
list of the major problems' indicated agreement for. the current and former 
VTAE students, i.e. the rank orders ,were similar. The significant dif- 
ferences in response frequencies were evident^ in three major categories. 
"Not knowing what schools I would like" was significantly different with *< 
the *two youngest groups having the highest frequencies for the current 
and former student-samples. Within the current VTAE_students the diffi- 
culty of "not knowing if able to meet qualifications" was more apparent 
for the' older students than for the younger. The last significant area 
of concern was "having to move to attend" wherein the frequencies were 
highest for the f "less than 20" group and lowest for the "45 and older" 
group. t m * 

The roadblocks to occupational placement demonstrated further signif- ? 
icant differences between the response groups. In general, the occupa- 
tional placement problems reported appeared to diminish with age. However, 
this, relationship appeared to be carvilinear for some items. Apparently 
many' of the problems are greatest for the youngest and oldest respondent 
groups. Perhaps .those in ihe older group represent many embarking on a 
second career. Evidence supportive of this contention can be inferred 
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VARIABLE EFFECTS: AGE 



* 1 

Table 85 

RESOURCE PERSONNEL VIEWED AS MOST HELPFUL IN CAREER 
PLANNING BY AGE IN VARIOUS RESPONDENT GROUPS 





Current 


VTAE 


Students 


| Former VTAE 


Students ' 


• 

* 

Resource Personnel 


% Rep 
Lot 


orting "Quite a 
or "Some'' Hei^"" 




[^Reporting "Quite a 
Lot" or "Some" Help 




Less . 
than 
20 


20- 

' 29 


30- 
44 


45 
and 
over 


X 2 P*, 


Less 

than - 
20 


'20- 
29 


30- 
44 


45 
and 
over 


X 2 P* 


Family members 

Educational planning 
Occupational planning 


88 
70 


64 
59 


60 
45 


50 
31 


.0000 

. 0006 


70 


66 

55. 


53 
39 


53 . 
29 


.5343 
.0461 


Vocatibnal- Technical 

school counselor^ 

Educational planning 
Occupational planning 


47 
14 


52 
24 


65 
28 


78 
28. 


.0002 
.0068 


36, 
33 


44 
27 


34 
21 


37 
19 


.6320 
.9892 


Other relatives/friends 
Educational "planning 
Occupational planning 


62 
59 


51 
50 


46 
43 


46 ' 
12 

0 


.0274 
.0002 


60 
78 


55 
48 


55 
40 


.29 . 
29 


. 3289 
.3834 


High schopl counselor's 
Educational planning 
Occupational planning 


81 
34 


45 
21 


21 
9 


21 
13 


.0000 
. 0000 

.4035 

i 


82 
40 

40 


69 

23 


22 

' 7 


18 
0 


.0000 
.0291 


Someone attending 

school there 

Educational planning 
Occupational planning 


38 


28 


24 

e 


50 


37 ' 


31 


18 


.7929 


High srhool teachers 
.Educational planning 
Occupational planning 


50 
25 


30 
19 


20 
•13 


27 

18 4 


.0000 
.0283 


60 
,20 


47 
19 


22 
13 


21 
13 


.0000 
.7802 


Vocational-technical • 

school teachers 

Educational planning * 
Occupational planning 


15 
9 


23 
18 


26- 
15 


*7 

12 


* 

.0004 
. 0790 


20 
33 


37 
39 


32 
26 


29 
33 


.8036 
.5960 


Someone working in that 
job 

Educatipnal planning 
Occupational planning 






















47 


38 


29 


50 


.0651 


o 

44 


34 


24 


13 


.6755 


Job, Service (WSES), f 
Educational planning 
Occupational planning 


4 
6 


13 
22 


12 
20 


8 
28 • 


.0018 
.0000 


s 20 
20 


11 
15 


10 
10 


6 
7 


.9994 
.9661 


Previous of current v 

employees 

Educational planning 
Occupational planning 


1.1 ' . 
19 • 


12 

,-19 

-4 * 


15 
16 


8 
25 


.7584 
.8612 


10 
22 


18 
26 


23 
22 


'29 
29 


.6300 
.9993 



Chi-square analyses based on frequency data 
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Table 86. 



AGE DIEFERENCES IN MAJOR. ROADBLOCKS ENCOUNTERED 

BY VTAE RESPONDENT- GROUPS - EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT 

\ 



Roadblocks to College i 
or Training 


X Reporting "Ex- 


• 


7. Reporting "Ex- 




perienced 1 


Problem" 


X 2 P* 


perienced 


Problem" 






<20 


20- 
29 


30- 
44 


45+ 




<20 


20- 
29 


44 


.45+ 


X 2 P* 


1. 


Not, knowing what schools 




















■ • 




would like 


59 


57 


44 


32 


0.01 


*o? 


58. 


39 . 


20 


.0.00 


2. 


Not knowing^f able to 
meet qualifications 






















29 


31 


42 


57 


0.01 


45 


24 


36 


21 


0.-19 


3. 


Not being able to afford 
























to enter 


15' 


20 


16 


33 


0.19 


45 


22 


i7 


15 


.0.34 


4.. 


Not kwiiMhq; where to apply 


13* 


14 


15 


12 


0.99 


18 


16 


14 


0 


0.50 


5. 


Not having transportation I 
























to the school or program 


1 16 


12 


8 


16 


0.28 


27 


11 


8 


0 • 


0.38 


6. 


Having . to move to attend 


21 


18 


2 


6 


0.00 


, *5 


21 r, 


3 , 


12 . 


0.00 


7. 


Family not wanting .person 
























to, enter 


3 




6 


6 


0.70 


27 


6 


10 


6 


0.15 



Former VTAE Students 



* Chi-square analyses based on frequency data 



' " # .Table 87 • . 

AGE DIFFERENCES IN MAJOR ROADBLOCKS ANTICIPATED. AND ENCOUNTERED 
BY VTAE. RESP0NDEFT GROUPS. - OCCUPATIONAL PLACEMENT 



Roadblocks to Job Placement 

t — -- , 


Current VTAE Students 


Former VTAE Students 


% Reporting "An- 
ticipated Problem" 


xV 


X Reporting "Ex= 
perienced Problem" 


X?P* 


v <2cr 


29 


J30- 
44 


45+ 


-<20 


20- 
29 


30-. 
44' 


45+ 


1. 


Employer wanting someone 






















i 


experienced 




56 


41 


38 


0.00 


50 


44 


22 


14 * 


0.01 


2. 


No openings ij>>jobs trained, 




> 






0.13 














for 


44 


44 


3.2 


32 


20 


24 


12 


7 ' 


0.22 


3. 


Jobs not paying enough 


39 


39 


32 


40 


0.56 


44 


36 


20 


31 • 


0.12 


l(. 


Not knowing .what types of 






















jobs like Co do 


40 


33 


15 


6 


0.00 


30 


49 


32. 


36 


0.11 


5. 


Not being qualified for 
























the job 




27 


18 


29 


0.09 


33 


18 , 


18 * 


13 


0.90 


t 6. 


Not knowing where to, look 
























for work 


39 


25 


9 


21 


0.00 


10 


24* 


8 


<7 • 


0.03 


7. 


Not knowing what types of 
























jobs able to do 


21 


18 . 


9 


29 


0.04 


10 


30 


19 


40 


0.28 


8. 


Having problem^ with appli- 










- ^ 














cations and interviews • 


21 


: 16 


12 


6 


o.i if 


30 


14 


10 


0 . 


0.41 



* Chi-square analyses based on frequency data 
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from the t data related to disability. The percent, of current students con- 
cerned that they would have difficulty .acquiring suitable occupational 
placement due to the presence of a handicap increased with age from three 
percent for the youngest group to 17 percent for the 45 and oWr group. 
Furthermore the data regarding the helpfulness of the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation i.vealed that an average of .approximately one-third of the 
45 apcl over group reported receiving help, from this agency, while only 
about five percent of the youngest group reported receiving such help. 

Age appeared to be a significant variable affecting the career 
guidance heeds of VTAE. students. The younger students, who correspon- 
dingly had the most limited occupational experience, perceived the greatest 
problems in .entering ^the labor market. The over 45 group also seemed to 
perceiVe a greater number of barriers. In the latter group, there appeared 
to be a large number who were embarking on a new career. For many ,of t 
these, the impetus to, such a decision, seemed to be disability. 

Evaluation and receipt of guidance services . From a list of guidance 
services, the current and former VTAE student sampled indicated which ser- 
vices '-they had participated In or received, the pertinent! data regarding 
percentages and chi-square values is summarized in Table 88. A majority of 
the 21 differences were apparent in .the. informational services, especially 
among the current VTAE students. The sequence, of higher frequencies for 
the "less than 20" group* and subsequent redijcti9n with age was particularly 
prominent in the informational activities., This" sequence of services. . 
received was similarly reflected in the other .guidance activities. 

Referring to the former VTAE respondents, only eight significant 
differences were demonstrated by the .respondents. ^ These differences 
were concentrated in the informational services. The informational ser- 
vices had the pattern of the younger groups rating higher participation 
levels. In addition, this tendency was true among the three remaining 
significant differences* In summary, the younger sample for, the respon- 0 
dent groups tended to hav*» higher frequencies *for the guidance services. „ 

Concerning the evaluation of the guidance services, the main ten- 
dency was the reverse. Tables 89 presents the. cumulative data for this 
section. The 9lder groups, especially M 45 and older 11 tended co value" the 
various services more, with frequencies decreasing through reduced age 
levels. A majority of the differences were in the current VTAE student 
responses. Subsequently, the evaluation r of guidance services had the 
opposite results compared to the guidance services received. 

Summary and conclusions . Age appeared to be a significant variable 
in the career guidance needs of VTAE students. In general, the effects 
of this variable were* noted for the under 20 age group and the over 45 
group. Both groups appeared to be embarking on new career pathways. , For 
the youngest students this represented a first- career while for the 45, 
and over group, it appeared t"*- be related to a disability since a larger 
proportion of these students perceived themselves as handicapped and re- 
ported receiving help from the. Division o£ Vocational Rehabilitation. 
The other resource agencies und persons rated as most helpful by various 
, age groups mirrored the data from providers presented in Table 46. The 
observation was made that the hi^h school was the major purveyor of 
placement services to those under 20 years of age. In contrast,, the ef- 
forts of the other provider groups surveyed were oTten concentrated on 
thnAA who were slightly older. 

» * * 
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• , Table 88 

COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGES OF VTAE SCHOOL RESPONDENTS WHO 
PARTICIPATED IN OR RECEIVED, GUIDANCE SERVICES BY AGE GROUPS 







Current VTAE Students 


Former VTAE 


Students 




- Guidance Services 


<20 


20- 


30- 


45+ 




<20 


20- 


30- 


45+ 






29 


44 


X 2 P* 


29 


44 


X 2 P*. 


a • 


np tituuc LcoLo, 




O fa 


O ft 

89 


ftft 

90 


n no 

0.03 


nn 

. 90 


84 


85 


83 


0.99 


b. 


Achievem nf hpefc 


7o 


78 


71 


ftn 

90 


n oft 

0.29 


o n 

80 


76 


72 


68 


0..87 


c • 


Per^onalit v pit .a 1 it^i f* ■( nn c 

i cl ouiiaxxt jr cvaXUa L JLULLo 


50 


58 


56 


37 


0^07 


50 


58 


68: 


61 


0.57 


d. 


Job tryouts/work. experiences 


36 


41 


38 


33 


0.61 


50 


37 


35 


48 


0.82 


6 • 


UUU lIlLcLcoL IUVcULUlIco 


34 


28 


21 


37 


0.05 


*30 


28 


27 


33 


0.99 


f . 


Wt 1* t*f*Pn ma f" o T" "f ^3 1 e aV»m*f* n^nima- 

ff L JL L LC 1 1 Lud LCL luXo aUUUL U L» L» U U cl 
















* 








ti onQ ot* tTPinincx nrnffrflint; 

U XV^llu , LLC LllJLlllL W L. \JjL.L. CIUIO 


■7 r 


69 


52 


53 


n nn 

0.001 


n 

60 


74 


55 


33 


^.00 


o 


vaiccr, u a y o ) juu JL o JL L o 




JU 


Z5 


c 
o 


n nn 

U. UU 1 


A n 
40 


A n 

47 


24 


ft _ 
9 


n n.n 

0.00 


h. 
i. 


Courses on npfunat i on e 

Field trio's to school 4 ? and — . 


JO 


z/ 


in 


A A 

44 


n mi 
U.U1I 


i n 

30 


1 1 

33 


O 1 

31 


32 


n n n 

0.99 




employment agencies 4 


JJ 


no 

Zo 


1/ 


1^ 


n nn , 
U. UU 


A n 
40 


A l 

41 


o o 

23 


20 


0.02„ 


j • 


1 Emn lovment Sprvlr'p inn hank 

*a»»U£/ JLtS Jf IUwII l> L/C L VJLVa>G JUU UQI ll\p 


/, 
H 


1 0 

1^ 


13 


13 


n nn ' 

u.uu 


I o n 

1 20 


i ft 
19 


8 


10 


0.25 


k. 
1: 


In f nrma f* i nn jahmtt* Tf.h nnpnliiff q 

-L LI JL UL Ilia L JLU 11 dUUUt 1 L* U UUCUJLltiLO, 

Career info nidation fTf.ni pnurQPQ 

V *- v JL 1 1 JL ^/ L 111 d L J>.U1L JL L U 111 L,ULIL OCO 




j4 


A A 


ZZ 


n m 
U.U1 


£n 

oU 


CO 

08 


52 


1 £ 

36 


n n i 

0.01 




taken 


j1 


A A 


J / 


J J , 


n m 
U. UJ 


A A 
44 


J J 


A 1 

41 w 


A Q 

4o 


n At 

0.41, 


in . 


HelD with exDlor inc /evaluat inc 




















n £*7 
U. o7 




f urt*hPT* Pfl lira t* i final crnal q 


A K 


A ^ 


Jo 


01 


n 9 0 

u. zy ! 


A n 
4U 


1 Q 

J J 


9 ft 

J9 


9 9 
ZZ 


u . 


HelD with exDlorinc and 










4 1 














eva lua t-inff pmnlnvmpnt* crnal q 

C V (IJ^Vttl •> Jallg CUIU JL \J Y llldl L ^ 


J J 


1A 




90 

zy 


U • Jo 


i n 


Jo 


1 1 

Jl 


1 o 
18 


n 9 c 
U. Z5 


o . 


Helt> with resolvinc Dersonal 1 
nrnhlpm^ tpI a*t*i ncr t*n fiiTthPT 

|J i- U U XCIIIO L C Xu L JL UK L v JL Li 1. UllCL 
























education n*r wtrrW nl adq 


j1 


jZ 


1A 


1 9 
1Z 


n ii 
U. JJ 


9 n 
ZU 


9 O 

Zo 


9 1 

Z J 


1 T 

Z7 


n oft 

0.89 


D . 


HelD with talkinc to Darents 
























abniit* "\ nYi nr c^Vinr.! n 1 pnQ 

QUUU< J UU UL oLLlUUl ^/XcllLo 


/ / 


bJ 


3o 


i ft 

19 


n nn 
U. UU 


t n 

7U 


65 


32 


18 


0.00 


ft' 


Tt" a "i w ~\ n o f nr ~\ n t*PT"ir"l pui no s> v~ 

X !• d JL 11 JL LIk iUL JL 11 LC L V JL CWlllt 






















V 

r - 


dL/L/J-jr JLLlgj JL U L cl JUU 


c c 
JJ 


39 


1 o 

3Z 


42 


n nn 

0.00 


c n 

50 


56 


41 


17 


0.00 


L • v 


i, Let JLllXIl^ JL L L llUW LU |£ cL alUllg 
























on the job 




33 


33 


47 1 


n nn 

0.00 


c n 

50 


/ n 

40 


51 


n n 

29 


0.33. 


Q 
O • 


1 L allllllt 1UL Ci o UCL JL JL JLL. — » 


* 






















62 


64 


61 


71 


0.78 


90 


70 


76 


68 


0.84 


L • 


ass is cance in maKing appxicac ion 
























f* n pa 1 1 ooo nr hya i ni nr> T^rnomine 
LU LUlJLcgc UL L L d JL II JL llg , p L Ug t dillo 


36 


33 


26 


28 


0.20 


44 


37 


26 


32 


0.42 


U* 


A 1 f> fr* O n A 1 «T% 1 /N M »a aj ajpfk 1 

rtSsiSLduce in locauing. a 
























specific job 


43 


43 


36 


37 


0.62 


60 


51 


.28 


39 


0.01 


V. 


Assistance by encouraging an 
























employer to hire you 


- 32 


35 


.26 


17 


0.16 


50 


33 


24 


14 


0.22 


w. 


Assistance by working out spe- 
cial arrangements by explaining 


















<a 






your special needs to an employer 


19 


17 


13 


28 


0.54 


30 


16 


17 


.19 


0V91 




Contact to discuss problems 










- C 














about your job 


, 13 


i9 


9 


10 


0.0.7 


10 


19 


22 


.23 


0.97 


y? 


Contact to determine your 






















» 


satisfaction with school program 


26 


24 


16 


.25 


0.29 


"50 


44 


37 


3,3 


0^.75 

•* 



* Chi-square analyses based on frequency data 
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< - -Table 89 

IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO THE VARIOUS GUIDANCE SERVICES 
BY VTAE SCHOOL RESPONDENTS BY DIFFERENT AGES 



Current VTAE Students || 'Former VTAE Students ^ 



Guidance Services 


Evaluation Index 1 


1 


Evaluation Index 1 




<20 


*U" 

2Q 


JU— 

A A 


45+ 


X V 


<20 


90 


30- 


45+ 


X P 


a. 


Aptitude tests 


87 


99 


113 


133 


0.01 


110 


100 


113 


137 


0.25 


D • 


Achievdfoent tests 


89 


92 


112 


122 


0.33 


110 


96 


110 


127 


0.75 


C • 


Personality evaluations + 


93 


104 


123 


128 


0.24 


160 


105 


129 


145 


0.70 


.1 

u . 


Job tryouts/work experiences 


135 


122 


131 


116 


0.87 


150. 


135 


126 


104 


P. 89 


e. 


Jab interest inventories 


. 89 


73 


78 


120 


0.25 


101 


89 


93. 


74 


0.99 


c 

t . 


Written materials about occu- 
























pations or training programs 


117 


83 


126 


110 


0.91 


160 


128 


123 


100 


0.97 


g- 


Career days, job fairs 


89 


65 


66 


100 


0.45 


100 


86 


84 


-4 


0.24 


l % 


Courses on occupations 


123- 


99 


130 


122 


0.12 


145 


117 


124 


133 


0.99 


i. 


Field trips to schools and 
















• 








employment agencies 


. Ill 


67 


48 


76 


0.00 


21 


94 


56 


37- 


•0.37 


. 

J ■ 


employment Service job bank 


39 


53 


72 


135 


0.00 


-23 


72 


58 


-17 


0.27 


K. 


Information on job openings 


139 


133 


151 


172 


0.15 


155 


157 


137 


169 


0.84 


X • 


Career information from 
























courses taken * 


129 


111 


131 


146 


0.24 


175 


124 


115. 


91 


0.92 


m. 


Help with exploring/evaluat- 
























ing further educational goals 


126 


142 


139 


133 


0.10 


160 


139 


140 


152 


0-77 


n. 


Help with- exploring and 




















* • 




-evaluating employment* goals 


129 


136 


137 


133 


0.80 


145 


141 


134 


133 


0.-95 


o. 


Help with resolving .personal 
problems relating to further 
























education or work plans 


119 


129 


127 


lll v 


0.23 


i / r 
XHJ 


129 


145 


128 


0.77 


P- 


Help with talking to parents 
























about job or school plans 


139 


97 


74 


81 


6.00 


145 


110 


82 


68 


0.29 


q- 


Training for interviewing or 
























app Lying for a job 


143 


135 


136 


155 


0,.47 


155 


150 


139 


158 


b'.88 


r. 


Training in how to get along 
























on the job 


137 


124 


142 


163 


0.22 


140 


144 


152 


170 


0.98. 


s. 


Training for a specific 
























occupation 


160 


156 


164 


171 


0.09 


170 


166 


181 


i8i v 


0.95 


c. 


Assistance in making applica- 






















tion to college or programs 


115 


115 


113 


144 


0.78 


89 


116 


132 


110 


,0.86 


u. 


Assistance in locating a 
























specific job 


126 


12*2 


122 


139 


0.94 


90 


147 


115 


144 


0.11 


V. 


Assistance* by encouraging an 
























employer to hire you* 


53 


49 


44 


107 


0.50 


60 


44 


, 61 


73 


0.06 


w. 


Assistance by working out » 
special 'arrangements by ex- V 
plaining your special needs ' 






















to an employer 


64 


66 


50. 


72 


0.25 


40 


60 


70 


66 


0.63' 


X. 


Contact to discuss problems 






















4 


about your job 


111 


110 


124. 


76 


0.92 


90 


126 


120 


120 


0.99 


7- 


Contact to determine, your 
























satisfaction with program 


115 


122 


125 


145 


0./.4 


130 

s 


133 


126 


155 


0.99 



* Chi-square analyses based on frequency .data 
1 For calculations formula, see page 15. 
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* »« 

Class Size as a Variable in Career Guidance « ' 

Current and former high school seniors were asked to indicate the 
number of students enrolled in their senior classes* High school senior 
class size was considered to be reflective of community size, i*e* small 
communities have smaller enrollments whilfe the schools in larger urban 
areas would have greater enrollments* In this sense, class size tended 
to reflect community size* The only exception to this observation was 
one small private school which was in a large urban area* 



Current and Former High v School Respondents 

Respondent characteristics * Table 90 summarizes the participation 
of the current and former high ..school seniors in educational and occupa- 
tional planning by class size* The proportion of students answering the 
various questions appeared to be fairly consistent despite differences 
in class size. If 

■ Table 90 

PARTICIPATION IN OCCUPATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL PLANNING BY 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS FROM VARIOUS CLASS SIZES' 



4 High* School Respondent Groups 


Small 
Schools 
(Class .size 
under 150) 


Medium 
Schools 
(Class size 
150-349) 


* Large 
Schools 
(Class size 
over 350) 


Distribution of current high school 








seniors (N«825) 


26% 


. 39% 


. 35% 


Percent answering questions related 








to educational planning 


76% 


73% 


. 79% 


Percent answering questions felated 








to occupational planning 


95% 


91% 


s 89% 


Distribution of former high school 








seniors (N«597) 


22% 


36% 




Percent answering questions related 






66% 


to educational planning 


68% 


67% 


Percent answering questions related 


82% 


77% 


80% 


*to occupational planning 



Resource personnel * Current and former students from small, medium 
and large' senior classes seemed to find the same major resource personnel 
as helpful in career planning* Family members and relatives and friends 
appeared to be the most helpful, resources in occupational planning for 
all students (Table 91)* In educational planning, regardless of senior 
class size, all the students indicated family members, high school coun- 
selors and other relatives and friends as the most helpful resources* 
However, the students from large schools reputed receiving consistently 
less help from school personnel than did their counterparts in small and 
medium-sized schools* In most instances an inverse relationship w ?s 
°. .apparent between class size and the amount of help students reported re- 
ceiving trom school personnel for both current and former student^ groups* 
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at*" 



f Mf\* 7* 1+ ^?\4vU J '^ ^^^^^i^ .1a ic^f^i^: Mtt^;. 

- *w ^-i. uy/ft^^^^ ..^^fartftWi** Th« former studmtf rtspond*]^ 1^ 
am^V :-^i>MlM#« idvieh o£ the barriers they actually •nc^untarc^. ft» 
^cti^ra for which algnlf icarft differences Were noted by school else ere 
listed in Tehiee 9* end 93. '„ 
• * - 

. dt ||, mc|# wer« evid«nt in the roadblocks to c«r««r placoMnt 
anticipated and .encountered by students from varying class sisss. Sines 
class siss was . related to population density, i.e. sstall schools teoaaa 
- to be round in saaller rural settings and large schools in aore urban a«ea«i 
. the differences in roadblocks were probably a function of cossainity slse. 
Interestingly only ninor differences were indicated in the difflcultiet 
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Table 92 

SIGNIFICANT ROADBLOCKS IN EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT FOR 
CURRENT AND FORMER HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS BY CLASS SIZE 



Current Seniors > H- Former Seniors 



Roadblock 


% Anticipat 


ing 


X 2 p* 


Z Encountering 


X 2 P* 




Small 


Medium 


Large 




Small 


Medium 


Large 


Not knowing where to apply for 
school !or training programs 


20 


26 


32 


0.04 


23 


12 


24 


0.02 


Having to move to attend a 
school or training program 


37 


28 


28 


0.10 


22 


23 


: 17 


0.29 


Not having f transportation to 
school or training program 


16 


22. 


14 


0.09 


9 


9 


12 


0.60 


Not being able to afford to 
enter the program or school 

0 ! 


30 


41 


45 


o.m 


29 


24 * 


32 


0.31 



* Chi-square analyses based on frequency data 



Table 93 

SIGNIFICANT ROADBLOCKS IN OCCUPATIONAL PLACEMENT FOR 
CURRENT AND FORMER HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS BY CLASS SIZE 





Current Seniors 


Former Seniors. 


Roadblocks 


7. Anticipating „ 


X 2 p* 


• X 


Encountering 


X 2 P* 




Small 


Medium 


Large 


Small 


Medium 


Large 




Not knowing. what types of 
jobs able to do 


33 


41 


46 


0.02 


54 




•• 48 


52 


0.62 


Not- knowing what types of*~ 
jobs like to do *•" 


-44 


42 


51 


0.07 


65 




61 ' 


68 


0.36 


Having to move to find a 




















job and not wanting to 


17 


11 


13 


0.10 


14 




9 


4 


0.01 


Not having transportation to 
a job 


20 


25 


16 


0.04 


17 




21 


18 


0.69 


Thft employer wanting some- 
one experienced 


69 


65 


66 


0.61 


44 




43 


. 59 


0.01 


Dress and appearance being 

inappropriate 
Hair cut or beard being 


9 


16 


18'- 


0.02 


2 




3 


8 


0.03 


a problem 


12 


19 


19 


0.05 


5 




6 


11 


0.09 



* Chi-square probability based on frequency data 
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students anticipated and encountered as a function of home .community. 
Current .seniors from smaller schools more frequently anticipated that 
they would have to relocate to secure further education. Seniors in 
large schools appeared to anticipate more difficulties in knowing where 
to apply. Possibly the latter was a function of Inore options available. 
The results for die item concerned with financial problems were less 
clear. Although the students* from the large schools lived in an easier 
commuting distance to various post-secondary educational programs than 
their peers in swaTl. schools, the sjwdunis from large schools expressed 
significantly greater .concern aboutrinane.ial problems. Despite these 
few differences related to class size, the educational roadblocks antici- 
pated and encountered were markedly* similar for ail students. 

Several of the occupational roadblocks anticipated and encountered 
also appeared to b.e a .function of school size. Again, the students' from 
smaller schools expressed significantly greater concern over the necessity 
of relocation to find suitable work, while the concerns of those in larger 
schools seemed to revolve around the more varied and competitive occupa^ 
tionai options they faced, e.g., choice of a job and lack of experience. 
The greater attention to appearance by those in larger schools probably 
reflected' the observation that students in smaller schools tended to 
dress more conservatively. However, although there appears to be some 
relationship between class size and the frequency of various roadblocks, 
a great deal of discrepancy did not appear among the actual percentages 
of students in each setting indicating that they either anticipated or 
encountered a particular occupational roadblock. In essence, all students 
expressed concern over lack of experience, occupational selection, and 
lack of job openings. 

■ » 

G uidance services received and the value attached to them . Tables 94 
and 95* contain the data related to the services students received as a 
function of cLass size and., their evaluation of the various guidance ser- x 
vices. In terms of guidance services received, the data from current 
students w.is more useful as a t reflection of the guidance practices Ln 
v.irious sized schools. The current students tended to receive very simi- 
lar services^ in .Hi schools with the following minor exceptions: 

1. Those students attending smaller schools received significantly 
more of the informational services, i.e. written materials, 
career days and job fairs, field trips, information about job 
openings. 

2. Students enrolled in larger schools received significantly , more 
> job-related training, i.e. courses on occupations, training for 

. interviewing and applying. 

The current and former students 1 evaluations of the various guidance 
services for the most part paralleled the services they received. Again 
the students in smaller Schools tended to perceive, the informational ser- 
vices as more valuable while those in larger schools placed significantly 
more emphasis on job-related training. Educational counseling was also 
perceived b y^ stu dents in large schools to be more valuable than by their 
peers in sffiall schools. » -^/^ * 

Summary. . Although some differences existed in the career planning 
and placement needs of students as a function of school size, these dif- 
ferences were relatively few. For the most part , "students, from all schools 
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» Table 94 

CLASS SIZE DIFFERENCES IN THE GUIDANCE SERVICES PARTICIPATED 
IN AND RECEIVED BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 







A Ql 


current 




7% ot 


former 






, Guidance Services 


H. S . 


seniors 


X P K 


u c 


seniors 


v 2 n* 
X P 






bm 


Med 


L S 




Cm 

Dm - 


Wed 






a. 


Aptitude tests 


70 


70 


71 


0.93 


7 ' 

91 


74 


78 


0,00 


b. 


Achievement tests • 


69. 


72 


69 


0.70 


90 


73 


70 


0.00 


.c,. 


Personality evaluations 


48 


46 


41 


0.36 


53 


34 


43 


0.00 


d. 


Job tryouts or work experiences 


45 


44 


42 


0.72 


34 


27 


34 


0.20 


e. 


Job interest inventories 


37 


33 


37 


0.52 


23 


30 


28 


0.80 


f . 


Written materials about occupa- 




















tions or training programs 


77 


64 


65 


0.00 


72 


63 


67 


0.25 




Career days, job fairs 


53 


32 


'52 


0.00 


- 54 


36 


55 


0.00 


h. 


Courses on occupations 


33 


41 


45 


0.03 


28 


29 


29 


0.99 


i. 


Field trips to schools and 




















employment agencies 


51 


- 43 


28 


0.00 


46 


31 


24- 


0.00 


j. 


Employment Service job bank 


•2 


5 


4 


0.39 


13 


9 


9 


0.29 


k. 


Information about job openings 


51 


49 


41 


0.06 


36 


46 


41 


0.18 


r. 


Career information from courses 




















taken 


38 


41 


42 


0.70 


41 


37. 


46 


0.16 


m. 


Help with exploring/evaluating 




















further educational goals 


58 


58 


51 


0.11 


55 


.56 


50 


0.34 


n. 


Help with exploring and 




















evaluating employment goals 


43 


39 


34 


0.11 


35 


38 


40 


0.63 


o. 


Help with resolving personal 




















problems relating to further 
















0.73 




education or work plans 


36 


39 


35 


0.57 


27 


31 


30 




Help with talking to parents 




















about job or school plans ^ 


83 


87 


81 


0.15 


78 


74 


75 


0.68 


q* 


Training ..for interviewing or 
















0.96 




applying for a job 


31 


32 


41 

r 


0. 03 


30 


31 


32 


r . 


Training in how to get along 




















on the job 


26 


27 


30 


0.58 


25 


23 


25 


0.83 


s.« 


Training for a specific occupation 


23 


28. 


31 


0.14 


42 


37 


35 


6.49 


"t. 


Assistance in making application 




















to college or programs 


31 


33 


31 


0.84 


44 


42 


37 


0.36 


u. 


Assistance in locating a specinc 




















job 


43 


41 


44 


0.76 


46 


41 


43 


6.65 


V. 


Assistance by encouraging 




















an employer to hire you 




33 


28 


0.34 


30 


28 


35 


0.26 


w. 


Assistance by working out special 
arrangements by explaining 0 your . 




















special needs to an employer 


16 


. 20 


16 


0.38 


17 


18 


19 


0.83 


X. 


Contact to discuss problems about ■ 
your job 










8 


6 


9 


0,39 


y- 


Contact to determine your satis- 
faction* with the school program 










21 


. 12 


19 


0.05 



* Chi-square analyses based on frequency data 
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Table 95 

CLASS SIZE DIFFERENCES IN THE EVALUATION OF THE CAREER 
GUIDANCE SERVICES BY HIGH SCHOOL RESPONDENT GROUPS 





Guidance Services N 


Evaluation 




Evaluation 


X 2 P* 






Index** 


X 2 P* 


] 


[ndex** 




- 


Sm 


Med 






Sm 


Merl 


L& 




a. 


Aptitude tests 


ox 


Q7 


Q7 


0.29 


82 




/ O 


u . oo 


b. 


Achievement tests 


86 


Q7 


Q5 


0 77 


78 


Q q 
Oj 


7 1 




c. 


Personality evaluations •> 


88 


7Q 


79 


0 39 


7A 


7Q 

/ y 


OX 


U« JJ 


d. 


Job tryputs or work experiences 


1 98 


125 


191 

XL, X 


.0.65* 


127 


XXH 


XJ J 


0 S7 


e. 


Job interest inventories 


88 


87 


59 


0.13 


* 96 


yo 




0 


f . 


Written materials about'' occupations 




















or training programs 


129 


115 


in 


0.33 


Ijo 


126 


-.39 


0.33 


g- 


Career days, job fairs 


101 


71 


68 


0.00 


89 


71 


UX 


0.16 


h. 


Courses on occupations 


122 


123 


120 

X \f 


0.82 


1 Q O 


1 9Q 

xl, y 


19 5 


0.64 


i. 


Field trips to schools and 




















employment agencies 


102 


100 


66 


0.00 




100 


73 


0.12 


j- 


Employment Service job bank 


18 


30 


25 


0.77 




si 


67 


0.14 


k. 


Information about job openings t! 


125 


129 


120 


0.82 


LHX 


151 

1J X 


144 

X*T *T 


0.55 


1. 


Career information from courses 




















taken 


97 


101 


109 


0.59 


1 97 
Ll / 


126 


123 


0.86 


m. 


Help with exploring/evaluating 




















further educational goals 


119 


139 


146 


0.01 




149 

X*T J 


140 

X*T V 


0.02 


n. 


Help -with exploring and • 




















evaluating employment goals 


119 

XX./ 




137 


0.29 


i on 

IZy 


1 A9 
X4Z 


1 AT 


0.36 


0. 


Help with resolving personal 
problems relating to further 










4 










education or work plans 


IvJ 


1 l"7 

XX / 


1U 

XXH 


0.81 


128 


1 AT 

XH X 


1 AT 
X**X 


0.29 




Help with .talking to. parents 










L 










about job or school plans 


1 AQ 


1 50 


1 T7 
X J / 


0.44 




T A A 


1 10 
1 jz 


O 51 

U . JX 


q* 


Training for interviewing or 




















applying for a iob 


133 


129 


139 


0.48 


130 


138 


129 


O T7« 


r . 


Training in how to get along on 




















the job 


122 


122 


130 


0.36 


127 


138 


112 


0.03 


s. 


Training for a specific occupation 


123 


142 


°150 


0 01 

\J . \JX 


154 


150 


146 


O ft 5 

U • OJ 


*-t . 


Assistance in making application 




















to college or programs 


105 


126 


133 


0.06 


113 


145 


133 


0.03 


u. 


Assistance in locaMng a specific* 




















job 


125 


119 


136 


0.38 


136, 


136 


129 


0.40 


V. 


Assistance by encouraging an 




















employer to hi,re you 


65 


50 


51 


0.68 


7 .° 


61 


55' 


0.49 


w. 


Assistance jby working out special 
arrangement's by explaining your' 




















special needs to an employer 


65 


64 


46 


0.40 


63 


91 


56 


0.08"' 


X. 


Contact to discuss problems about 
your job 










99 


99 


78 


0.18 


y- 


Contact to determine- your satis- 
faction with the school program 










108 


110 


103 


0.09 



Current Seniors 



Former Seniors 



4$ 



* Chi-square analyses based, on frequency data 
** For explanation o.f calculation, see page 15. 
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anticipated and encountered similar problems in achieving suitable career 
placements. The guidance services received by the students and their 
evaluation of these services were also quite similar despite differences 
in school size. The following exceptions to these findings were noted: 

1, Students from larger schools tended to view the. key resource 
personnel, especially school personnel, as less helpful in career 
planning arid placement, 

' • \ 

2, Students from smaller schools were more concerned about relocat- 
ing to find suitable career placements, and tended to place more 
importance on the informational guidance services, . 

3, Students from larger schools expressed greater concern regard- 
ing, choice of an occupation or school and their lack of experi- 
ence. Correspondingly, they tended to value job-related training 
and educational counseling more than their peers in smaller 
schools. 

These findings ^probably reflected differences in the immediate en- 
vironments in which the various groups of students find themselves. Those 
in 3mall schools tended to be from more rural environments in which the 
local labor market was more limited and more personal. In such a situa- 
tion> the key personnel could have been more influential in securing 
placements. However, since the matkeL is limited, many students will need 
to relocate and possibly, seek employment in an unfamiliar occupation. 
Correspondingly, the informational services would tend to become more 
valuable. For the students from large schools in more urban settings, 
the picture was somewhat different. They were familiar with a wide va- 
riety of occupational possibilities, and hence attributed more importance 
to the selection of an occupation. However, the labor market they faced 
was more impersonal and, as such, v occupational competence, application 
procedures, interview behavior, and appearance tended to ^become more im- 
portant. The key resource, personnel were also probably more handicapped , 
in the placement-assistance they could have provided. Despite these 
differences, the marked similarity of the responses of students in all 
schools suggested that rural and urban differences are ^diminishing. 
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• Post-S econdary Activities as a Variable in Career Guidance 

• * *• 

Post-secondary activities as variables in career guidance were exam- 
ined, along two dimensions. For the former high^school group, it was 
possible to differentiate those who were currently enrolled in school 
from the other students. These students were isolated from the total 
sample in order to test the contention that the student pursuing con- 
tinued education receives more career guidance than his peers who have 
not elected .this pathway. The VTAE samples also allowed for measurement 
of the effects of number of years of schooling on placement needs. 

* 

Former High School Respondents 

Respondent characteristics . Two groups of former high school stu- 
dents were isolated: those who were currently ^enrolled in a college or 
vocational school and those who were not currently enrolled in school. 
The hypothesis was that these students' perspectives o,n the career 
guidance process would reflect their divergent career paths. In other 
words, the two groups were isolated to determine whether significant 
differences existed between the career guidance services used and needed 
by students pursuing further education and-by_those terminating their 
educational preparation at the high school level_. 

The occupational status of both groups of_studerits is presented in 
Table 96. For those not currently enrolled in school, the major activity 
was reported as full-time work which accounted for 74- percent of the 
respondents. . However, many of those currently enrolled in school were . 
coupling* their educational role with an occupational role. The occupa- 
tional activities of the in-schooi group were primarily of a part-time 
nature. Evidently, regardless of a student's post-secondary educational 
plans, he or she can also expect to perform an occupational role. 



Table 96 _ 

OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF FORMER HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS CURRENTLY 
ENROLLED IN SCHOOL AND NOT CURRENTLY ENROLLED 



Occupational Status 


Currently 


Enrolled ° 


Not 


Enrolled 


Number 


Percent" ' 


- Number 


Percent 


Homemaker *£, 


1 




9 


3 


Military 


" 4 


1 


6 


2 


Volunteer work 


1 


* 


1 


* 


Full-time work 


40 


14 . - 


209 


74 • 


Part-time work 


136 


4T 


15 


- 5 


Unemployed, seeking work 4 


30 , 


11 


34 


• 12 


Unemployed, not seeking work 


65 


23 


9 


3 


Total 


277 


c 


283 





* Less than one^ percent 
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Resource personnel / The major sources of help used in educational 
planning by those currently enrolled in school were^compared with 'the 
major sources of help used in 'occupational planning by thdse not enrolled 
in further education in Table 97 . 



.Table~97 . ■ 1~ 

. V. , \ 

COMPARISON OF THE FIVE MAJOR S0U,RC£S OF HELP USED BY THOSE » 
CURRENTLY ENROLLED IN SCHOOfi/AjfijrHOSE NOT ENROLLED 



Source of Help 


% of those^currently 
enrolled in^sc^haol- 
receiving help with 
educational planning 


X of those not 
enrolled in school 
receiving help with 
occupational planning 


Family members 

Other relatives/friends 

.High school counselor 

High school teacher 

Someone attending school ,there 

Someone* working in* that job 


. 88 
74 
, 75 

46 " 

50 


66 ■ 

• , 62 * ' 
26 
27 

51 



LThe.vast majority of those, involved in educational planning received help 
from family members, friends^ and high school counselors. Additionally, * 
approximately half of these students also cited high school teachers and 
others attending school there as sources of help^. Apparently those con- 
tinuing their education beyond the high school level received assistance 
from several sources. A similar picture was not found for those pursuing 
occupational goals. These students reported only three major helpful re- 
sources in occupational planning and placement: family members, friends, 
and others working in that Job. Furthermore, even these resources were 
evaluated as le ss help ful v/ith occupational mat-ter-s-than with educational 
matters. School personnel were perceived as helpful resources in occupa- 
tional planning by only about one-fourth of those not pursuing further 
education. 



Evaluation and use of career guidance services . The former high 
schbol students^were presented a list of various guidance services and 
asked to evaluate these services in terms of their importance in occupa- 
tional planning and placement. The eight most important services for each 
group are presented in Table 98. — 

In terms of the importance attached to the various guidance services,, 
those not pursuing f urther~eHucation tended~~to emphasize those services 
related to locating employment and obtaining occupational proficiency. 
In contrast, those enrolled in school seemed to place greater emphasis on 
the selection of occupational and educational goals and stressed the imporr 
tance of counseling in these areas. Possibly the different focuses of the 
two groups were partially due to a labor market : in'wfcich educational. level 
and occupation are frequently intertwined. For the terminal high school 
stude nt com peting in a job market in which high sctiool graduation is 
typically the minimum educational requirement, factors such as work ex- 
perience, occupational proficiency, job leads, and Interviewing skills 
assume greater importance. Conversely, thoscLenrolled in further education 
were pipbably directing themselves toward occupational goals .in which 
* _ % 

- 148 
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, . • ■ Table 98 

MOST VALUABLE GUIDANCE SERVICES IN OCCUPATIONAL PLANNING AND t 
PLACEMENT AS A FUNCTION OF POST-SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL STATUS 



Most Important Guidance Services 



A. Those currently enrolled in school 

1. Assistance with exploring and evaluating 
» .educational goals , 

2. Talking to parents about job or school plans ; 

3. Assistance with exploring and evaluating 
employment plans 

4. Written materials about occupations or 
training programs 

5. Information about job openings 

6. Resolving personal problems related to* further 
education or work plans . 

7. Assistance. in making application to college or 
training programs 

8. Training for a specific occupation 

B. Those not currently enrolled in school 

1. Training for a specific occupation 

2. Information' about job openings 

3. Training for interviewing or applying for a job 

4. Training in how to get along on the job . 

5. Help with resolving personal problems relating • 
'to further education or work plans - 

6. Job tryouts or work experiences 

7. Courses on occupations \ „ 

8. Assistance in locating a specific job 



Importance' 
• Index* 



159 
150 

7l50 

149 
149 

,148 

146 
145 



147 
144 
137 
130 

>130 
- 129 
128 
128 



Percent 
receiving 
service 



62 
82 

38 

75 

40, 

34 

51 
36 



38 
44 
40 
2? 

26 
34 
33 
43 



For calculations formula see page 15-, 
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defined educational prerequisites are an integral part of -the screening 
process* The two groups may also\ind themselves competing in different 
arenas* For those with a terminal high school education the arena was' 
the labor market while those in the colleges and vocational schools faced 
occupational competition within the academic arena. For example, many 
professional school? require a minimum grade point achievement to gain, 
admission. Further, academic standing is also used by some employers to 
evaluate applicants. ^.Competition for grades and admission to programs * . 
serves as a form of occupational sfcreening. Given these conditions, the 
selection of educational and occupational goals would be perceived as 
more important by those enrolled in post-secondary educational programs. 

The percentage of students in each group receiving the" services, they 
perceived as most important are also presented in Table 98. Examination 
of this data suggested that .those currently enrolled, in schoof were more . 
likely to receive the services they perceived as most important to occu- . 
pational planning and placement. Over half of these students reported 
receiving four of the services they considered most important. In contrast, 
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none of the services considered to be most important in occupational 

planning were received by at least half of tho.se not currently enroll ed 

in .school. 

Summary * Those students who pursued further education on the post- 
secondary level imported receiving help from a variety of sources in 
accomplishing their educational plans and placement. Those pursuing 
occupational goals upon completing high school seemed to rely primarily 
on family and friends in realizing their objectives. The occupationally- 
bound student, in contrast to his peers who had pursued further educa- 
tipn, was also less likely to receive the guidance services he considered 
to be most important to occupational planning and placement. The guidance 
services valued by the occupationally-bound were those concerned with 
locating employment and obtaining occupational proficiency. The most , 
frequent activity of former high school students, regardless of post- 
secondary plains, was either iull or part-time ^employment . In other words, 
although the probability existed that former high school seniors would 
.find themselves embarking on an occupational role rather than an educa- 
tional role, more guidance appeared to be available for educational concerns 
rather than occupational concerns. 



Current and Former VTAE Respondents 

Respondent characteristics . The respondents within each category of 
current and former VTAE students were classified as: (a) completing 13 
or less years of education, or. (b) completing 14 pr more years of educa- 
tion. The current VTAE student sample of 907 had 91 percent of its popu- 
lation with 13 years or less of education, and 8 percent with 14 or more 
years df education. The former student sample of 411 had 54. percent in 
the "13 or less 11 category and 45 percent in the ,! 14 or more 11 group. The 
percentage of respondents that answered the various questions was approxi- 
mately 90 percent. Mn addition, the two sub-groups' percentages were 
consistently similar for post-secondary career planning. 

Resource personnel . The data concerning the resource personnel i*s 
presented in Table 99 for the respondent groups. The major resources 
are listed with their respective percentages and chi-square values." The 
significance level of 0.^0 was used. Wherever significant differences 
yere noted they were in the direction of those with more years of educa- 
tion receiving significantly, more help. The discrepancies were especially 
notable for VTAE teachers and placement officers who apparently provide 
greater assistance with occupational and educational planning. to those 
students who are in their second year of the program. The student leaving 
the vpcational school, after only one year received less help from these 0 
school personnel. \ - * 

Roadblocks anticipated and encountered . The respondents indicated 
the roadblocks that they anticipated and had encountered from a list 
presented to them. Tables 100 and 101 summarize the relevant information 
for this section. In regard to educational placement, the current students 
in the !l 13 years or less" category rated ,! not knowing if able to meet 
qualifications 11 significantly higher than the !, 14 years or more 11 group \ 
Conversely, the !! 14 years or more 11 group rated "after, seeing the school or 
program, not liking it" higher than the other subgroup. However, *he 
flatter finding was disputed in the former student sample in which this 
"£tem was rated as significantly mdre frequent by the group with less^ 

• - J 50, 
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Table 99 * 

y * * -RESOURCE PERSONNEL VIEWED AS MOST HELPFUL IN .CAREER 
PLANNING BY RESPONDENTS ACCORDING TO GRADE ATTAINMENT 





Current n VTAE Students 


Former VTAE Students 


Resource Personnel 


% Reporting "Quito a 
Lot 1 ' or "Some" Help 




% Reporting "Quite a 
Lot" or "Some" Help 


xV 




1j 
or 


years 
lesc 


14 years 
or more 


X 2 P* 


13 years 
or less 


14 years 
or more 




Family members 

Educational planning 
Occupational plannir^ 




75 ' 

OJ 


72 

Wl 


.2948 
.2463 


62 
3o 


65 

53 


.2710 
.5991 


High school counselors 
Educational planning 
. Occupational, planning 




59 
25 


58 
33 


.9536 
. 0745 


54 
19 


64 ' • 
21 


.1330 
.9309 


6t\\ex relatives/friSnds 
» Educational planning 
Occupational planning 




* 

54 


56 
49 


.3313 
.8571 


52 
47 - 


57 


.-2263 
.4735. 


Vocational -technical 

school counselors 

Educational planning 
Occupational planning 




52 
13 


**- 

45 • 
2.5 


.2932 
.6868 


38 

24 


45 
28 


.'2830 
.6926 


High school teachers 
Educational ^planning 
Occupational planning 




38 
21 


39 
28 


.9108 
.,7280 


40 
18 . 


44 
19 


.u669 
.7837 


Someone attending school 
there 

Educational planning * 
Occupational planning 6 




31 


32 


.9817 


34- ' 


" 38 

t 1 


.4811 


Vocational- technical 
school teachers 

Educational planning 
- Occupational planning 




19 

20 


32 
23 


.0324 
.0202 


32 
= 39 


39 
43 


.3185 
.0111 


?V.ftv Lous or current 

employer ■ 

Educational planning 
Occupational planning 




c 

12 
18 


16 
27 


.4695 
.4886 


21 
25 


17 

OA 


.7152 
.2855 


Someone working in °that 

job : ' 

Educational .planning 
Occupational planning 




42 


41 


.1370 




30 . 


.6024- 


Job Service (Wisconsin 
State Employment Service) 
Educational planning 
Occupational planning 




9 

14 


10* 
18 


.8531 
.8239 


13 
15 


9 

13 . 


.7^63 
-T3589 


Vocational- technical 
school placement officer' 
Educational planning 
Occupational planning 




10 • 
6 


9 
17 


•6975 

.ooi'8 


0 

V 


. 18 • 
22 


.0143 
.0019 



*Chi-square analyses based on frequency data 
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Table 100 ' 

GRADE ATTAINMENT DIFFERENCES IN MAJOR ROADBLOCKS.. ENCOUNTERED 
BY VTAE RESPONDENT GROUPS - EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT 



Roadblocks to 
College or Training 



Current VTAE Students 



Percent Encountering 



13 years 
or less 



14 years 
or more 



Former VTAE Students 



Percent Encountering 



13 years 
or less 



14 years 
or more 



X 2 P* 



1. Not knowing what schools 
or. programs would like 

2. - Having problems with 

applications, entrance 
...exams or interviews' 

3. Not knowing if able to . 
meet qualifications 

,4: Having tc move to attend 

5. Not being able to afford 
to enter 

6. Not knowing where to 
apply x 

7. -Not having' transporta- 

tion to school/program 

8. After seeing- the school 
or program, not liking 
•it 



56 



34 
17 

17 

13 

13 

8 



58 

11 

12 
25 

20 

18 

17 

22 



0.77 
0.84 

o;oo 

0.11 
0.69 
0131 
0.43 

0.00 



49 ^ 

•J N 

30 
15 . 

22 

15 

11- 

13 



56 



24. 
21 

20 

15 

10 



0.16 

0.97 

0.19" 
0.1.6 

0.79 

0.92 

0.97 

0.09 



* Chi-'square analyses based on frequency data 



Table 101 



GRADE ATTAINMENT DIFFERENCES IN .MAJOR ROADBLOCKS ANTICIPATED AND 
ENCOUNTERED BY VTAE RESPONDENT GROUPS - OCCUPATIONAL PLACEMENT 



Roadblocks to 
Job Placement 



1. Employer wanting some- 
one experienced , 

2. No openings in jobs 
trained for 

3., Job not paying enough 

4. Not knowing what types" 
pf jobs like to do 

5. ' : Not knowing where to 

look for work 

6. Not being qualified 
fox the job 

7. "Hair cut or .beard being 
a ,problem 



Current VTAE Students 


Former VTAE 


Students 


Percent Anticipating 




Percent Encountering 




13 years 




years 


X 2 P* 


13 


years 


14 


years 


X 2 P* 


or less 


or 


more 




or 


less 


or 


more 




57 




53 


0.65 




35 




43 


0.12 


42 




41 


0.99 




16 




26 


0.03 


39 




33 


0.35 




31 




34 


0.64 


-34 




34 , 


0.98 




39 




51 


6.03 


30 




24 


0.41 




16 




23" 


0.1'4 


28 




23 1 ( 


0.45 




20 . ' 




16 


0.48 


' .1 ? 




16 


0.97 




9 




6 


0.37 



* C^i-square analyses based on frequency data 
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education. In general, the number of years of vocational school completed 
did not seem to be related to the educational roadblocks encountered. 

the current students indicated anticipated problems and the former 
students rated encountered' problems for occupational placement. The only 
significant* differences were with the former students. The students who 
completed jnore years of training seemed to encounter more occupational 
placement problems. Perhaps many of those who discontinued their educa- 
tion after one year did so because of the availability of a job and, 
hence, reported less problems in the occupational sphere. 

Apparently increased educational preparation di£ hot decrease the 
occupational placement problems encountered by the former students, Tne 
percentage of students who indicated that they did not know "what types 
of jobs [[they would] like to doV seemed especially relevant with almost 
half of those who have invested at least 14 years in formal education 
indicating that they encount ered this* as a problem, 

*i 

Receipt and evaluation of guidance services . The analyses of the 
receipt, of guidance services are reported in Table 102 for discussion. 
The respondent groups reported their participation in the various guidance 
services that are provided irf school systems. The various services in 
relation to grade attainment indicated a tendency f<5r the "14 years or 
more 11 group to have been more involved in these services. The preponderence 
of involvement for this category was evident for the current and former , 
VTAE student respondents. This fact was particularly dominant in the in- 
formational ^services of guidance. In discussing the evaluation or 
importance of these guidance services significant differences were demon- 
strated only for four o services in the former VTAE sample. The data is 
presented in Table 103. The students .in the "13 years or less 11 category, 
indicated a greater proportional evaluation of aptitude tests and achieve- 
ment tests,. However, the "14 years or more" group valued written infor- 
mational materials and training 'for interviewing/applying. more than the 
"13 years or less" sample. Perhaps the "13 years or less" group of 
former students "included a larger proportion who had terminated their 
vocational school training due to the availability of a job or because 
of transferring to a university setting. , 

Summary . The overall results have indicated a tendency for the "14 
or more years of education" subgroup to be more actively involved in 
career guidance. The sources of help have provided this t group with more 
services and more consultation. ^The significant result regarding the "13 / v 
or less years of education" category indicated that the group desired aid 
with basic qualification requirements and application procedures. It was 
suggested that chose who terminated their vocational school involvement 
after one year riay have done so because of a desire to pursue a different . 
educational pathway or becafise of the availability of a job. 
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Table 10? 

gradeVttainmeJnt DIFFERENCES IN GUIDANCE SERVICES 
RECEIVED BY VTAE RESPONDENT GROUPS * * 



Guidance Service 



Current VTAE Students 



Percent who par- 
ticipated in or 
received service 



13 years 
or less 



14 years 
more" 



Former VTAE Students 



Percent who .par- 
ticipated in or . 
received service 



13 years 
or less 



14 years 
r more 



a,, 
b. 
c. 
d.. 
e. 
f • 

g- 
h. 

1. 

j- 
k. 
1. 

•m. 

n. 

o , 



q- 

r . 

o 

S. ' 
t i 

u. 

V. 

w, 

* 



Aptitude tests 
Achievement tests 
Personality evaluations 
Job .tryouts/work experiences 
Job interest inventories 
Written materials about occu- 
pations or training programs 
Career days, job fairs. 
Courses on occupations. 
Field trips to schools and 
employment agencies 
Employment ""Service job bank 
Information on job openings 
Career" information from 
courses taken 

Help with exploring/evaluat- 
ing further educational goals 
Help with exploring and 
evaluating employment goals 
Help with resolving, personal 
.problems relating to further 
education or work plans 
Help with talking 'to parents 
about job or school .plans 
Training for interviewing* or 
applying for a job 
Training in how to get along 
on" the job 

Training for a specific ,v 4 
occupation 

Assistance' in making applica- 
tion to college .or programs 
Assistance in locating a 
specific job- 
Assistance "by encouraging- an 
employer to hire you. 
Assistance by working out 
special arrangements by ex- 
plaining your special needs 
to an employer 
Contact .to' discuss problems 
about ' your Job 
Contact to dot ermine your 
ss.it IsMiUM Ion with program 



85 
76 
54 
38 
29 

68 
34 

33. 

38 
8 
47 

45 

44 

31 

31 
66 
45 
38 
62 

32 

ft 

41 
32 

17 
15 
22 



93 • 
90 
58 
48 

39 * 

86 
50 
27 

40 
16 
68 

59 

49 

46 

35 
58 
46. 
43 
80 
46 
49 
42 

22 
19 
37 



.13 
.02 
• '5.7 
.13 
.12 

* 

0.01 
0.01 
0.37 

0.86 
0.03 
0.00 

0.04 

0.45 

0.02 

0.55 
0.20 
0.93 
0.47 
0.00 
0.03 
0.23 
0.10 

0.43 
0.48 
0.01 



' 81 
69 
56 
34 
23 

61 

33" 

32 

.31 
16 
55' 

44 

31 

2.7 

24 
'50 
42 
39 
- 68 
28 
,40 
25. 

16 
21 

..' .38 



88 
82 
65 
42 

.34 

75 . 

49* 

33 

43 
1'7 
71 

58" 

40 

41 

30 
63' 
60 
45 
86 
. 42 
53 
36 

17 
18 
48 



0.13 

o.qi 
o:o7 e 

0..13 
0.02 

0.00, 

0.00 

0.94. 

0.02 
0.81 ■ 
0.00 - 

0.01 

0.09 

b.oi 

0.23 

0.01 

0.00. 

0.26 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.03- 

0'.87 
0.50 
0.06 



* .Oh I -square analyses based on frequency .data 
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Table 103 

GRADE ATTAINMENT DIFFERENCES IN THE EVALUATION OF ThE CAREER 
OUTDANCE SERVICES BY VTAE SCHOOL. RESPONDENT GROUPS ■ 





4 


Current VTAE 5 Students 


Former VTAE Students 




Guidance Services 


Evaluation Index** 




Evaluation Index** 






13 years 
or less 


14 years 
or more 


X 2 P* 


13 years 
or less 


14 years 
or more 


X 2 P* 


3. • 


ApLicuae tests 


97 


97 


0.98 


116 


94 '-. 


0.08 


U 
D • 


Acnieveinen c cescs 


95 


70 


0.19 


111 


90 , 


0.10 


C •< 


Personality evaluations 


103 


95 


0.74 


121 


106 


0.31 


A ' 

a • 


Job tryouts/work experiences 


129 


112 


0.32 


133 


134 , 


0.98 


e . 


Job interest inventories 


82 


82 


0.98 


99 


82 . 


0.18 


f 

L • 


Written materials about occu- 
















pations or training programs 


119 


125 


0.82 


123 


129 


0.05 




Career clays, job fairs 


75 


107 


0.40 


85 


74 


0.80 


n . 


Courses on occupations 


115 


91 


0.25 


.127 


111 ' 


0.31 


i. 


Field trips to schools and 
















employment agencies 


83 


93 


0.85 


.73 


93 


0;13 


j • 


Employment Service job bank 


48 


69 


0.31 


63 


61 . 


0.71 


k * 


Information on job openings 


139 


119 


0.74 


152 v ' 


157 


0.67 


1 . 


^Career information fr.om 
















courses taken 


123 


. Ill 


0.56 


126 ... 


121 ' , 


0.11 


m. 


Help with exploring/evaluat- 
















ing further educational goals. 


... 

133 


- 152 


0.23 


136 


144 


0.33 


n . 


Help with exploring and 
















evaluating employment goals 


132 


138 


0.31 




143 


0.76 


o . 


Help with resolving personal- 
problems relating to further 
















education or work plans 


122 


143 


0.22 


139 


124 


0.20' 




Help with talking to parents 














* 


about job or school plans* 


115 


95 


0. 38 


105 


102 


'0.28 


<?• 


Training for interviewing or 














applying for a job 


143 . 


156 


0.63 


137 


160 , 


0.08 


r. 


Training in how to get along 
















on the job 


136 


138 


0.68 


143' 


151 


0.25 


s . 


Training for a specific 
















occupation 


1 f" Of* 

158 


175 


0.17 


166 


175 


0.63' 


t . 


Assistance in making applica- 
tion to college or programs 
















116 


120 


0.70 


114 


122 


0.61 


u . 


Assistance in, locating a. 






• 










specific job 


123 


143 


0.31 


139 


142 


0.87 


vJ 


Assistance by encouraging 
















an employer to hire you 


50 


66 


0.70 


75 


51 


0..60 


w. 


Assistance by working out 
special arrangements by ex- 
plaining your- special needs 
















to an employer 


61 


79 


0.62 


70 


53 


0.46 


X. 


Contact to, discuss problems 
















about your job 


111 


119 


0.87 


126 


12"3 


0. 96 




Contact to determine your. 
















satisfaction with program 


116 


' 138 


0.35 


130 


137 


0;72 



* Chi-square analyses based on frequency data 

* For calculation formula, see page 15. ' 
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VARIABLE EFFECTS: MARITAL STATUS 

Marital Status as a Variable in Career Guidance 



ol45 



Current VTAE Respondents « 

Marital status as a variable in the career guidance process was 
only examined for the sample of current VTAE students. Data from former 
students, both high school and VTAE, did hot allow for specification of 
marriage as occurring concommitant with, or subsequent to, enrollment. 
Data from current high school students also could not be used since only 
nine of these students indicated that they were married. Of the* 907 cur- 
rent VTAE students, 71 percent were single and 28 percent were married. 
The responses of this group did not indicate a significant unscored popu- 
lation, i.e. the percentages were not invalidated due to this fact, 
i 

Resource personnel . The. major sources of aid in career planning are 
presented in Table 104 with percentages and chi-square values. A general 
tendency ^as noted for the "single" population to repbrt more help from a 
wider variety of resources. To locate specific areas of divergence tYie 
chi-square statistical test was used to detect significant differences. 
Significant differences were indicated for most of the listed resources 
with larger frequencies being associated with the "single" samples. Both 
areas of educational and occupational planning were affected by marital 
status in the direction of the "single" subgroup. The exception to/ this 
trend occurred for vocational j -technical school counselors who were (viewed, 
as more helpful in educational planning, for the "married" subgroup^k Iden- 
tical findings were reported previously for the variable of age sugg^ting, 
that the. married student group vJas probably also older than the single 
group. The possible interactive effects of age and marital status need 
to be considered when these dataware examined. 



Tab^eMOA 

\ 

5T m 



RESOURCE PERSONNEL VIEWED AS MOST tiE^PFUL IN CAREER PLANNING 
/ BY SINGLE AND MARRIED CURRENTvVTAE STUDENTS 





Educational * Planning 


Occupational Planning 


* Resource Personnel 


% Reporting. 
"Quite a Lot"/ 
or "Some" Help 


\ 


% Reporting 
"Quite a Lot" 
or "Some" Help 


X 2 P* 




Single 


Married 




Single 


Married 




Family members 


7.9 


. 62 


.0000 


67\ 


48 


.0000 


Vocational-technical school 














counselors 


49 


59 


.0044 


20" 


\23 .- 
\ 


.4201 


Other relatives or friends 


58 


50 


.0988 


56 


.0015 


High school counselors % 


68 


33 


*0000 


30 




.0000 


High school teachers 


43 


* 23 


.0000 


24 


15 " 


v. 0007 


Someone attending scho'ol there 


' 33 


* 25 


.2254 








Vocational-technical school 
• teacher ' 


19 


23 


.1586 


13 1 


16 


.1475\ 


Someone, working in that job 
Previous or current employer 


12 , 


12 


. 9755 


45 
21 


32* 
14 


.0110 
.1786 



\ 



* Chi-square Analyses based on frequency data 
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Roadblocks anti cipated and encountered . The current VTAE students 
also Indicated which, of a variety of roadblocks to career placement they 
either anticipated encountering or actually encountered* Significant* 
differences at the 0*10 level were recorded for several career placement » 
jQpadblocks between married and single students* Single students reported 
encountering the following educational obstacles significantly more often: 

A 

1* Not able to afford to enter the program 
2* Having to move to attend 

3." Not having transportation to the school or trainings program 

In the area of occupational placement, again single students consistently 
anticipated significantly more problems. The occupational roadblocks 
more frequently anticipated by single students were: 0 

\ 

1. Employer wanting someone experienced 

2. ^ No openings in jobs trained for 

3. Jobs not paying, enough 

4. Not "knowing what types of jobs I'd ilke to do 

5. Not knowing where to look*, for work 

6. Not being qualified for the job. 

Comparison of these results with those previously repprted for the variable 
of age demonstrated great similarity. Re-examination of the roadblock in- 
formation suggested that age variables were a more plausible explanation 
for such results than marital status. 

Evaluation and receipt of guidance services . The respondent groups 
indicated their participation level and evaluation of various guidance 
services which are provided in career planning. The results of the par- 
ticipation levels are presented in Table 10S, The general trend was that 
the "single 11 populations in the current and former VTAE samples indicated 
a larger proportion receiving guidance services.. This trend was prevalent 
in all phases of guidance activities, especially in the informational, 
s* rvices. The ''married" students indicated very few significantly higher 
frequencies of participation. These were in the appraisal and informational 
systems. t • - - • * 

The evaluation of the various guidance services is also analyzed in 
Table 105. Significant differences were illustrated for both "single" 
and "married" subgroups. The appraisal services were indicated as signif- 
icantly more valuable for the "married" group whereas the informational 
services had the converse results. Follow-up and counseling services 
revealed more differences, i*e. a higher frequencies, for the single popu-r 
lation. However, again these, data were consistent with the data reported 
for the effects* of age. 

<5 

Summary . The results of marital status analyses indicated a trend 
for the "single" population to be more involved in, career. planning through 
receipt uf services and sources of help. The roadblocks to careers, were 
equally more problematic for the "single" group. When these data were 
compared with that concerned with age effects, remarkable consistency was 
noted. It would appear that age effects contributed in a large measure to 
the variance reported for marital status. # 
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Table 105 

COMPARISON OF GUIDANCE SERVICE PARTICIPATION AND EVALUATION BY 
CURRENT VTAE STUDENTS OF DIVERSE MARITAL STATUS y 





0 


Percent 


who par- 




7* — a 

Evaluation • 
I hd ex** 






Guidance Services 


tieipnted in or 


X''P* 




_ 




received 


[ service 










Single 


Married 




Single 


— 

Married 




a . 


Apuitude tests ' 


- 84 


90 „ 


o'.os 


94 


119 


0.05 


b . 


Achievement tests 


78 • 


76 v 


0.70 


91 


111 


6.48 


c . 


Personality evaluations 


54 


54 


0.99 


99* 


109 


0.44 


d . 


Job tryouts or wor£ experiences 


37 


44 


0.08 


131 


120 


0.36 


e . 


Job interest, inventories 


33 


22 


0.01 


88 


64 


0.03 


f .- 


Written materials about occupa- 














tions or training programs 


72 


60 


0.00 


122 


117 


0.21 


g- 


Career days, job fairs 


40 


25 


0.00 


85 


59 y 

. 


0.05 


h. 


Courses on occupations : 


36 


25 


0.00 


113 


0.93 


1. 


Field trips to schools and 




* 












employment agencies 


46 


19 


0.00 


95 


51 


0.00 


J' 


Employment Service job bank 


7 


12 


0.03 


47 


60 


0.05 


k. 


Information about job openings 


50 


• *4 


0.18 


138 


141 


0.19 


1. 


Career information from courses 






t 










taken . • 


49 


38 


0.01 


123 


.. 121 


0.61 


m. 


Help with exploring/evaluating J 






• 










^further educational goals 


46 


41 


0. 28 


132 


136 


0758 


rw 


Help with exploring and 






* 






* 




evaluating employment goals 


34 


v 28 


'0.11 


132 


134. 


0. 94 


o. 


Help with resolving personal 
problems relating to further 












- 




• education or work plans 


31 


31 


0.97 


123 


124 


0.01 




Help with talking to parents 
















about job or school plans » | 


73 


46 


0.00 


127 


- 95 


a. oo 


q* 


"Training for interviewing or 
















applying for a job 


49 


35 


0.00 


147 


137 


0.42. 


r . 


Training in how to get along 
















on the job 


*1 


33 


0.06 


136 


137 


0.83 


s.. 


Training for a specific 
















occupation 


64 


63 


0.82 


155 


170 


0.01 


t . 


Assistance in making application 






* 










"to college or programs 


36 


27 * 


0.01 


115 


'119 . 


0:37 


u. 


Assistance in locating a specific 
















job - * 


- - 43. 


39 - 


0. 26 


125 


115 


0.42 


v. 


Assistance by encouraging ah 
















employer to hire you 


34 


29 


0..24 


58 


36 


0.11 


w.. 


Assistance by working out special 
arrangements, by explaining your 
















special needs to an employer 


18 


18 


0.99 


69 


50 


.0.03 


x. 


Contact to- discuss problems about 
















your job 


15 


14 


0.76 


116 


108" 


0.25 


y- 


-Contact' to" determine your 
















satisfaction with program 


26 


20 


0.10 


120 


120 


0.17 



* CKi-square analyses based on frequency data 
**For explanation of calculations, see page 15 
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PART VII 
USER CASE HISTORIES 



• To add greater clarity to the career guidance and placement process, 
several current and former students were interviewed using a case history 
approach. In order to select these students, letters were sent to high 
school counselors, VTAE placement officers, and employment service per- 
sonnel. These providers were asked to name two or three students to serve 
as examples of successful and unsuccessful placements. They were also 
asked to briefly describe the placement experiences of those they sug- 
gested. Approximately 35 students were suggested. in this manner. On the 
basis of the descriptions returned by the providers, several examples of 
successful and unsuccessful placements were, selected. These students were 
contacted by telephone to enlist their cooperation. Eight of these stu- 
dents agreed to cooperate with the. interview. 

Those who had agreed to cooperate .were sent a worksheet to 'be com- " 
pleted prior to the interview. The information requested on the worksheet 
consisted of background information and attitudes' toward placement., The 
worksheet was returned v a't the time of the interview. ^ 

All of the interviews were conducted by; the project f s s principal in- 
vestigator. Each interview was tape-recorded. The written^case histories, 
were reviewed on the basis of these recordings by another investigator to 
insure accuracy of interpretation. 



Importance of Key Personnel — Amy Maloney * 

Being the youngest in a family of ten, Amy Maloney grew up in a 
small city, Kingston,. Wisconsin. She'is 18 years old and an attractive 
petite woman. Her mother is a nurse's aide and her father, who is deceased 
was a salesman in a large retail store. Throughout her^academic career 
teachers have encouraged her to-question her future occupational role. 
"What do you want to be?" has been a familiar phrase that she has heard. 
During high school she took mainly the academic course load and explored 
her future educationally. Visiting college campuses and vocational- 
technical institutes, she decided "to enroll in the local vocational-* 
technical institute in a secretarial program. Changing her major field 
to retail and marketing early in the academic year has made Amy happier; 
she enjoys the field and hopes to work in an advertising agency or -manage 
a retail store. 

<* 

Amy is a person who had a number of influential factors in her life. 
Hef large family has made her aware of tHe individuality of people. Her 
father's absence and her Catholic background and elementary school educa- 
tion have affected her life. Mrs. Maloney has helped Amy in her vocational 
planning and given her encouragement. During high school. Amy was on work- 
study and did clerical work and some English tutoring. At thai time she 
encountered the employment service and its functions. Her* fiance is in 
the Navy and has further encouraged her educational efforts. Her high 
school counselor has been both a friend and a source of support in. occupa- 
tional planning. Teachers have indicated her capabilities in English and 
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have shown her professional opportunities-. Outside influences have ' 
demonstrated various vocational routes, but Amy has undertaken the task 
of trying out" a role or two to develop her career. She applied to 
nursing programs on the advice of others and was rejected. She started 
the secretarial program, had a broken arm and subsequently, decided to 
change majors. The retail' ana marketing field seemed more suitable be- 
cause of her business orientation. After Amy had' acquainted herself with 
vocational programs and college programs, she decided that the local vo- 
cational institute would best suit her needs. As a student there, she 
has become involved in the student senate, especially public relations. 
She indicates, I know where I am going and what I want to. do." Making 
her own decisions and living with them have helped her in her vocational 
search. 

School is seen by Amy as a process where friends and family play a 
role, but most important she has taken the initiative to pursue some of 
her goals. Growth as> a student and a person have intertwined to enable 
her to develop a greater understanding of careers and their meanings. 



Import ance o f A ctive Involvement in Career Planning- - M*rv Schwartz 

• Mary Schwartz, an, 18-year-old high school^du^tV , has lived in a 
small community her entire life. Being the middle child of six siblings 
and the non-commital attitude of her parents has allowed her to be inde- 
pendent in her^planning. With her father managing a "dime store" and her 
mother being a housewife, Mary's family has equipped her with only limited 
occupational role models. 

Mary is an average-looking girl in all respects, size, weight, height, 
and physical appearance. She maintains an even affect level, with her 
manners being appropriate and pleasant^ Academically she performed capably 
and 'maintained a good high school record. .Her ambitions for the future 
were centered on being a veterinarian's assistant. However Mary was not 
selected for the vocational-technical school program. Ma.'y's only employ- 
ment since high school graduation has been, at her father's store during 
Christmas. * * b 

Mary's life at the present time is at a standstill. "I'm not inter- 
ested in school at all," "Keep hoping," "Nothing I care to do," and "I 
don t see anything open," are examples of her feelings about her future 
and her role. She has been contacted by the school counselor, but she has 
not had anyone intervene in her lif.e as far as occupational roles are con- 
cerned. In addition, Mary has made minimal attempt to find employment and 
learn about the world of work. A career communications course in high 
school was not taken by' Mary and she has not visited the employment office- 
to secure employment. The school has made occasional contacts, nothing 
that has sustained; the family has not acted to encourage her- and has re- " 
mained non-commital, and the employment services have also remained out 
of her occupational future. Mary has the attitude of something will happen 
but she is not actively participating in anything. The family, the school 
and the employment services have been relatively passive as- has Mary. 
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fmpo jrt ance P. c urn^Ce^ Career In formation — Gary Hughes 

Being raised in Huston, Wisconsin as the second youngest in a family 
of five children, Gary, 18, has developed career plans, with numerous 
pressures. Hi§ father, who works for a nearby farm implement company, 
wanted Gary to I2 involved in the field of computers. An uncle, who is 
an attorney, wanted Gary to work in the field of law. A brother, who is 
a medical technologist, showed Gary the benefits of the medical profession. 
A close friend described electronics and its opportunities. The school 
wanted a decision from Gary but did not provide the necessary information. 
Thib handsome young man has had people wanting decisions only for the sake 
of a decision and they have not allowed Gary to express his . interests? 

For Gary, vocational planning in the school system was nothing more 
than being told Xo "think about it. 11 Gary admits that he "mostly studied 
while in school but intends to go out for sports now." He enrolled in 
an electronics course at the vocational school on the basis of a friend's 
encouragement. He subsequently learned that his friend's description of 
the program did not .mirror Its reality. He subsequently dropped out of 
this program and decided to enroll in a college, program, in chemistry. 

The high school had placed emphasis on making_a decision, but did not 
provide the relevant information for an adequate decision-making process. 
Decisions were important, but not the analysis of pertinent facts. Gary 
enjoyed working in chemistry when he was young. _He also enjoyed woodworking 
auto mechnanics, and industrial arts which' he took while ia high school. 
He experienced a lot of his interests but had trouble attempting to make . 
a good decision concerning a career. The environment placed the emphasis 
upon a decision but did not account for Gary 's~feelings about his future. 

Some of Gary's frustrations arise in his comments such as "I would 
have been better off if I'd taken a year off," "Just wasn't ready for it," 
and "I was pretty young when I graduated." He indicated his lSck of 
awareness by not knowing about tf electronics and. not even_knowing that 
there is an employment office in his hometown. Without a. sufficient back- 
ground in the world of "work, only odd jobs and a .paper rout.e, Gary does 
not have an idea. about occupational possibilities in chemistry. His in- 
terests are in chemical research but he does not have a grasp of that 
field. He is presently working in the university's bakery part-time and 
attending the university. His future depends on his decisions but he has 
little knowledge about his options at the present time. 

Gary frankly discussed views about schools. His^ suggestions for 
improving career planning^included training in decisions-making processes, 
additional^ counseling, a five year high school program,." information re- 
garding alternatives, and an improved education curriculum in the high 
schools. Gary envisions these suggestions as aiding students in their 
search for information about careers. — - * 



Effective Use of Placement Resources— Bob Smith 

Bob, Smith, 23, has grown up in a small Wisconsin farm town, one of 
four siblings (two oldfcr sisters and one younger sister). His interest 
in mechanics developed .through his father's occupations as a farmer and 
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a mechanic and also his~i*mhisrtriaL education courses in high school. Bob 
is now married, working at an automobile dealership, and a good example 
of a user of the available placement services. 

~ While in high school, Bob became interested in the ^field of auto 
mechanics. Hp enrolled in relevant courses and was assisted in his vo-r 
oat tonal development by his industrial arts teacher/counselor. After 
graduation from lu^h school Bob worked in a factory in Lllinois for five 
months^ He obtained this job" through his brother^xn-law. Bob disliked 
the monotony of factory work, so when , offered a job at a garage in his 
hometown, Bob\faw an opportunity to obxaii^aluabl.e experience. However, 
the military interrupted his life. Volunteering for military service 
gave him the chance to choose his desired training program. While on 
leave in his hometown; the doctors discovered that Bob had diabetes. 
After being medically discharged, Bob started tj use the area's placement 
services. He contacted a Wisconsin State Employment? Service counselor 
while applying for unemployment compensation. The counselor directed 
Bob to the vocational-technical school. With his military discharge the 
counselor sought help through the Veterans Administration and Manpower 
Development and Training Act which provided aid for his next two years 
of training. In his second year Bob progressed through the auto mechanics 
program while his wife also attended vocational school as a clerk-typist. 
The vocational-technical institute provides a job bank for the graduates. 
Working with the local Job Servi ce off ice r~the institute obtains the list 

^of_available jobs. These job lists, are then circulated to the graduates 
who are qualified for the positions. Thus,JBob secured his present posi- 
tion through this job bank. His ambitions are to own a garage someday 
and develop his own business. 



Bob Smith has used the placement services in every way. He has been, 
encouraged and helped by his parents; he has been aided by his high 
school teachers and. counselor; he has sought help_through the .Job Service 
and its counselors; he has used the facilities of the vocational-technical 
institute to his benefit, but most importan t of all , Bob has had'the ini- 
tiative to use these resources to develop his occupational role. Here is 
an example of an individual who has obtained aid from parents, placement,- 
employment services, tea -hers and counselors. Utilizing the available 
resources has g iven Bob Smith an opportunity to develop his career. 



Family Influences on Career Planning — Cindv Worth * 

As a 19-year-old nursing student, Cindy lived in a metropolitan area 
of 100,000 people. She was raised in Urban, Wisconsin as the youngest of 
three sisters. Her sisters being twice her age has given Cindy some 
singularity in the family.. 1 Mrs. Worth is an executive at a, local manu- . 
facturihg company and Mr. Worth is* a machinist! ""Cindy is an attractive, 
young, single woman who is .in her second year of a nursing program at an 
urban hospital. — - 

1 t 

With Cindy, the ability to define goals and follow through on them 
seems to be a signif icant-f-actot^in her life. -Gindy/s older sister*who 
is a nurse influenced her about the nursing profession. She states, "I 
started 'thinking about nursing when I w as ab out seven years old. n Her 
-"rareer goal has been more or less stable but the pathways to this goal 
necessitated elaboration. In high school Cindy took sciences for nursing 
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and maintained high grades throughout her program. "A health occupations 
course was offered in high school but she did not enroll. The high school 
course work did not stress careers, and she never received any vocational 
tests. 

• 

In regard co her career planning Cindy received assistance from her 
mother. Mrs. Worth has been act'ively involved in Qindy's plans. The 
feelings of the family were that the school counseling services did not 
provide adequate information for careers. The counseling services lacked 
pertinent facts about nursing programs and the information that was given 
was not beneficial. Cindy wanted a nursing program in Wisconsin and wanted 
to move away from home. The counselor and the local vocational institute 
provided inadequate information and the employment service did not affect 
the situation either. With her mother's aid, Cindy visited local schools" 
of nursirjg, obtained information, took the necessary entrance exams and 
sent applications to various schools. She was accepted in an urban schoo* 1 
for nursing and will finish the three year program^ 

Long range plans have been part of Cindy's life. She has worked a 
part-time job in high school; her career goal has been "nursing. After 
nursing school she wants to, "go on to get my B.A. degree after I work for 
a year or so. 11 With another career objective the question arises as to 
who will aid Cindy this time. In her previous career planning, Cindy has 
perceived her institutional contacts as being of little value. 



.Role, of Read iness in Career Planning — John Stcinmaker 

v 

After a semester at a State University, John decided to transfer to 
Blue Rock Center, a pniversity Branch.. His main reason for transferring 
was financial, as enrollment in the latter institution allowed him. to live 
at home and commute to school. Enrolled in a general courses, program, 
Joljn has decided to postpone occupational decisions for another year. 

Four older sisters, one older brother and one younger sister are the 
members of John's family whose father is a teacher and mother is the mana- 
ger of a credit union. Pleasant, friendly , good-looking, describe John's 
appearance. He enjoys music, sports, and piays basketball for' the Uni- 
versity Center team. In school he considers his best, subjects to be his- 
tory and English and wants to eventually be involved in education. During 
the summers he worked for the recreation department; his sisters worked 
there also. Future plans lie in education but are not concrete at this 
time. - - • 

High school was a "good time" for Jphji. He litced school and thought 
that school was not very difficult. His grades centered around a "B" 
average. He always wanted to attend college and in tenth grade started 
to think about his future more seriously. His parents helped him,, but the 
decisions were made by John. He thought about the military but was dis- 
couraged by his father's views on the subject. Counselors aided his 
search for schools but. he did most of the work. He wanted to attend a 
private college but' financially it was impossible to do so.. The location 
of the employment service office is unknown % to John. Parents and school 
personnel have been the major influences on John's educational planning. 
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PecLsions did not concern John in high school. "Having too much 
fun" made It difficult, for him to think and decide about his future. 
John recommends three ideas in regard to future planning: (1) somehow 
get the student's attention to the fact that plans and decisions need to 
be made, (2) make high school more difficult, and (3) allow students to 
make more of their own decisions. John .sees these areas as problems. 
His own career is progressing until he has to make a decisfon. Planning 
is accomplished at a crisis situation and, not made in advance. Where he 
will go and what he will do are not important presently but will be in 9 
the future. Aiding the decision-making process would .benefit John but 
nobody is intervening to help. - - 



Absence of Plans' — Bill Oral • 

r 

Bushy-haired, semblence of a beard, acne, 19-years-old, medium build , a 
5 ! 8 ,! rail, eldest of five siblings, born and raised in-Shootown, Wisconsin 
describe Bill at the present time. With his father, a mechanic, operating 
a garage previously owned by Bill's grandfather, and Bill's mother driving 
a bus, the family is not in serioys financial difficulty. 

Bill has propped out of high school twice ,but> each time he has re- 
enrolled. Dropping out with his friends eventually led him v back to school 
and the second time followed* a different path. He quit school, volunteered 
for the, Navy but flunked the physical examination due to, bad knees. He 
searched for jobs and with no luck in finding employment has tried school 
again. Bill' s" reasons for going to school include, "wanted to," "can't 
find a job," and "might as well." His schooling ig basically - industrial . 
arts with future plans relating to this training. Ideas of being a drafts- 
man after attending a. technical institute and a mechanic are Bill's future 
plans. These are in no way definite but thoughts of his. He thinks about 
working for his .father and even has visions of transforming the garage into . 
a bar. He expects to inherit the business. Occupational roles are not 
defined in, 4 regard to Bill and he is not particularly concerned at the 
present time. 

People intervening in his life has been minimal. His parents to not 
play a significant role except for* the mutual interest in mechanics. The 
relationship to counselors has not been important in Bill's planning. # 0 
Teachers have only influenced him in starting to think about his future. 
The school has not actively intervened as of yet. Bill feels, "I'll do 
it my" way." . • „ 

In his leisure time, Bill enjoys the outdoors, especially hunting. 
He has his own car and has had a number of traffic violations. Disorderly 4 
conduct, petty theft and littering are on his police record. He sees the , 
police as, "out to get him" and seems beaten by elders. When he is "out of 
money he thinks about his situation and his future. Shop teachers and his 
father are people he talks to, but he depends upon himself to do things. 
Working in his father's garage afternoons supplies him with some money, 
but with his future he replies , fi "I „don' t know, not sure."* 

w Bill realized some of the need of a high school education and has . 
"learned to stick it out." Placement and employment are unknown to him 
and he is not doing anything actively to relieve the situation. He knows 
he is in school but after that he does not know. 
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Are Ca reer G oals Realistic for Everyone? — Mel Blank 

* Middle-aged , single, unemployed ar»d living with his parents describe 
the situation of Mel Blank. He has beer, more* or; less unemployed for six 
to seven years. The future does not seen bright for him due to his past 
history. % V 



— M51"lTas~n.Wd~in Wilson, Wisconsin most of his life. He graduated 
from Wilson High in 1954, with a strong vocational background, and sub- 
sequently joined* the military. After, three .months active duty he was 
discharged because of a previously caused and existing psychological 
condition. His jobs have included being a machinist, working as a heavy 
equipment operator, a telephone lineman, school supply deliverer ancf in, 
an appliance shop. The list of jobs seems varied but he held the machinist 
jo.b for a year and a half which was his longest term of employment. His 
schooling also shows, this wide range ,of experiences. Courses in elec- 
tronics, heavy equipment, construction and as a machinist demonstrate his 
range of abilities. With these talents however, Mel has remained unemployed 
for thergreater part of h±s post-high school years. 0 

<b 

The son of a businessman and a housewife, 'Mel enjoyed working yith 
his hands and r J^51s in high school. Shop courses interested him with the 
idea that his future would be in one of these related fields v In high 
school he contacted his counselor .once but felt he, "didn't get much sat- J 
isfaction from it." His parents'did not put emphasis on careers or career 
plans. After *his military service he forked as a machinist for a year 
and a half. As a machinist he, "developed neurodermatitis which spread- 
across my legs." He left this particular job 4* consulted specialists but 
he could not get his job back. Odd jobs and various schools led him to 
1968 where he was employed as a machinist in a firm that subsequently went 
out of business. More technical schools and odd jobs have led him to. .the 
Wisconsin State Employment Service. He has been in contact with counselors . 
from this agency for the last three years. Pertinent facts reveal that 
Mel has had jobs but has stated his desire to be fired and unemployed. 
Mel looks for work, finds it and then expresses the^fact that he should 
be released. Mel's entire situation reveals, psychological, problems with 
job hopping and unemployment being involved.. * A . 

In Mel's life placement people have tried* to find employment for him 
but his emotional condition has affected his placement and maintenance of 
a job. Although vocationally qualified, Mel encounters other problems 
which deter his employment. "Bad luck" and "poor communica'tion with 
emplpyers" have affected his life as v far as the world of work. Well- 
trained with emotional difficulties describe Jfel. 



Summary and, Conclusions * . 

Of , the 30 to 40 suggested names of pefsonsHfor case fristorieT^^eTgKt^ 
wei selected,, interviewed, and have -been presented in this, report. Those 
selected representee! a variety of aspects of the career guidance process. 
Successful as well as unsuccessful cases ha^e' been presented. 

'.. / / ' ' - \J 

The inability to make decisions regarding "What should I dp or can^ 
Ido?" is theWst complex problem foundf by the individual regarding his 

...'/" * • 

. / : ^ 

J: DO 
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or her career chQ > ice8 A _To_ avoid, ...thi s, .problem many of those interviewed 
delayed making decisions* They apparently hays had minimal experience 
with such decision-making and often lacked an understanding of the im- 
plications of th.-ir decisions* Many persons . were mentioned as providing 
advice on placement, especially family members who also often served as 
role models. The efforts of counselors were noted in several cases, 
primarily as being people who were friendly, but they provided insuffi- 
cient help in occupational matters* 
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PART VIII 
-SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



i 

Osers and providers o£ placement services in three Wisconsin counties 
were canvassed in an attempt, to provide -a data base for the establishment 
of a coordinated and comprehensive model for the delivery of career place-; 
ment services. Parallel questionnaires were developed for five target 
groups: current high school seniors, former high school seniors, current 
VTAE enrollees, former VTAE enrolless, and providers of career placement 
services, 1 The information solicited on the questionnaires evolved from 
five research questions: 

* . 
1,. What agencies or individuals are the most helpful in the educa- 
tional and occupational placement of students and adults? 

< 

2. What^ placement services or activities are the most helpful to 
which groups of students and adults in accomplishing their 
educational and vocational objectives? 

3. What barriers do students and adults' encounter in attempting to 

enter educational institutions or in securing employment? 
% 

4. What differences, if any, exist in the importance attached to the N 
various placement-related activities and services by providers, 
users, and agency or institution policymakers? 

5. .Who is perceived as responsible for educational and vocational 
placement? . • 

Furthermore, information, was .also, requested regarding various subject and 
cotomunity variables in or.der to assess any effects of such variables_oiv the 
career guidance process. The data returned from users and providers were 
a subsequently analyzed using the chi-square technique. A su«unar> of these 
results* and implications is contained in this section. 



Key Resource Personnel in Career Planning and Placement 

The high school and VTAE respondent groups indicated that family mem* , 
bers and other "relatives and friends were the major sources, of help relied 
upon in career decision-making matters (Table 106.). The majority of re- 
spondents in all groups also perceived high school counselors as helpful 
with educational planning concerns; however, the counselors were perceived 
as considerably less helpful with occupational matters.. In fact, as a 
group, school personnel tended to be rated as more helpful with educational, 
than occupational matters. Such a conclusion was supported by the provider 
_ddt a,,. _ Wh ile fourteen^QiL the, high-school counselor^ rQtuyninq que st JonnrMr*" 
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indicated they did not provide job placement assistance, only four .indi- 
cated that they did not participate in the. educational placement of sLudetits. 
They also reported that two-thirds of their placements were Into .further 
training rather than employment. ; * 

The ^coordination providers, reported in educational and occupational 
planning and placement suggested the following conclusions: 

° .. 167 . 
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Table J 06 . . 

PERCENT OK RESPONDENT GROUPS REPORTING EACH OF THE RESOURCES 
• AS OF "QUITE A LOT" OR "SOME"- HELP IN CAREER PLANNING 



Source of Help 
• 1 — 


Current 
H.S. 


Former 
H.S. 


Current 
VTAE 


Former 
VTAE 


High school counseLorS 
educational planning 
' Occupational planning 


80% 
43% 


74% 
22% 


55% 
18% 


54% 
23%' 


High school teachers 
luuCul lonai planning 
Occupational planning 


6 OX 
37% 


49% 
23% 


39% 
16% 


34% 
20% 


VTAE school counselors 
ciuutdLionax planning 
'Occupational planning 


- 




• 38% 
23% 


48%' 
19% 


VTAE school teachers 
naucacionai. planning 
Occupational planning 






32% 
33% 


18% 
13% 


Family members 
- Educational planning 
uLLupdiionai planning 


92% 

Q 1 •/ 

ol% 


85% 
68% 


59% 
45% 


68% 
57% 


Other relatives or friends 
Educational planning 
Occupational planning 


80% 
69% 


71% 
60% 


50% 
42% 


51% ' 
49% 


Job Service Wisconsin 

(WSES) 

Educational planning 
Occupational planning f- 


3% 
7% 


9% - 
18% 


9% 
13% 


. 8% 
1.4% 


Previous/current: employers 
Educational planning 
Occupational planning 


°21% 
1 24% 


15% 
17% 


17% 
23% 


' 11% 
17% 



1. High school counselors tended to coordinate their activities 
with others to a greater extent than the other provider groups. 

4 

2. Private employment agencies'were typically not relied upon as 
a res<purce in occupational. 'planning. 

3. IJore coordination appeared to be involved in educational planning 
than occupational planning. Decisions related, to occupational 
placement were made mainly in conjunction with members of the 
labor market, employers .and other employees. 



4. Counselors, in all settings, were perceived as the central 
figure in- educational planning. 

5. Despite the importance users attributed to family and friends 
in career planning, such persons were primarily perceived, of as 
occasional resources by the provider groups. 
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Beyond these conclusions, and perhaps of even more importance, was the 
observation thai remarkably little coordination with providers in other 
settings was noted* The tendency appeared to be for providers in each 
setting to rely primarily on other providers in that setting. 



Roadblocks to Career Placement 

- - r 

The students and providers indicated that the major roadblocks to 
educational placement involved selection of a program, meeting the entry 
qualifications, financial problems and relocation. The only educational 
roadblock mentioned by a majority of the % user resp6ndent groups involved 
the selection of a training program. Larger percentages of, students re- 
ported difficulties, in securing suitable occupational placement. These 
difficulties tended to cluster in several areas: 

1. Selection of job possibilities compatible with capabilities and 
interests. 

,2. Lack of experience, qualifications, and job openings. 
I . ' 

3. Locating sources of job leads and presenting oneself to an 
employer. . • 

The data from providers substantiated these to be the major problems. 
There, were, however, some differences in the priority" these problems 
assumed for different groups. Former students in both settings placed 
greater emphasis on occupational selection, while the current students 
emphasized lack of experience and qualifications and.limited job openr, 
ings. The VTAE students tended to report fewer iab^lacement obstacles 
than the high school respondents. The providers/ seented to perceive more 
problems related to appropriate interview beni^vior ap& appearance than 
the user groups. They also only infrequently mentioned problems related 
to the pay scale for the job despite the fact thkz low pay was considered 
to be one of the most frequently reported problems encountered by the 
user groups. 0 



Participation in, and Provision of, Guidance Services 

\ 

Aptitude and achievement testing, written materials about occupa- 
tions arid. training programs, and talking to parents about career plans 
tended to dominate the guidance services received by the majority of the 
students in all settings. A majority of those involved in VTAE programs 
also reported receiving training in a specific occupation and informa- 
tion about job openings. In contrast, educational counseling was Xhe 
"N^ only other service received by the majority of high school respondents. 
These emphases received additional support from the data received from 
providers. * Counseling services were consistently more frequently men- 
tioned air t*r^yi<l-ed ky -those in hi-gh SG.hool^e^ting&r—whiie-OG&upat-ional — 
preparation and training were more , frequently emphasized in the VTAE 
settings. The public and private employment counselors consistently pro- 
vided, more direct placement services. 



Evaluation, of the Guidance Services N 

~ 4 

There appeared to be remarkable agreement among all respondent groups 
as to the value of various guidance services in occupational planning and 
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placement (Table 107). The seven services which were rated consistently 
as most important by all respondent groups were: 

* 1. Information about job openings 

2.' Occupational counseling 

.'3; Educational counseling.. 

4. Training in interviewing and applying for a job , 

5.. Training in how to get along on the job 

6. Training for a specific occupation 

7, Assistance with locating a specific job 

Apparently all groups perceived the pathway into employment to be facili- 
tated if the person were equipped with a sense of , direction , a specific 
occupational skill, appropriate job seeking and maintaining behavior, and 
a job lead. Such an observation parallels the data previously reported 
on occupational roadblocks. Appraisal and informational ' services were 
among those perceived as of least importance in occupational planning and 
placement, although these services ranked high in terms of the frequency 
of participation by students. 

There were some slight discrepancies in the importance attached to 
the various services by various respondent groups. The following obser- 
vations were suggested by the data: 

1. High school user groups placed a great deal of importance on 
parental input in career decision, yet parental counseling was 
ranked among the least important services by high school 
providers. 

2. High school providers attached the greatest value to the counsel- 
ing services. . ~ ^ 

* • 

3. The providers employed in VTAE settings tended to evaluate the 
training and preparation services '.as most valuable. . » 

4. Public and private employment counselors rated direct placement 
services to be of the mos fl t value.- 

Interestingly, the services the various provider groups rated to be most 
important mirrored the degree to which they perceived themselves as pro- 
viding these services. 1 



Responsibility for Placement 

/ ■ 

From 80 to 90 percent of all the respondent groups, including all 
user and provider subgroups, indicated that the high school/should be held 
responsible for the teaching of job-finding skills and appropriate job 
conduct. The users were also queried as to whether the high school should 

Jl* J es PJ? nslb le foTL^^UXiJig^^^^ jQb^p.lacement^to-.all &tu= 

dents. From 30 to 40 percent of the users felt the high/school should' 
receive such a responsibility, however the prevailing attitude was that 
the high school should have career .placement services available, but the 
utilization of such services should be determined by the individual 
student. w o 
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Table 107 

.SUMMARY RANK ORDERS FOR ALL RESPONDENT GROUPS*' 





Guidance service 


Pro vi H pre 


Present 


Former 


Present 


Former 






H.S. 


H.S. • 


VIAE 


VTAE 


a. 


Aptitude *tests 




X3 • J 


1 7 
X / 


XO 


13 


b. 


AchieveinGn t fpc^c 


1 ft ^ 


X J • J 


lo 


1 7 
1/ 


16 


c. 


Personality evaluations 


22 


£ u 


zu 


X3- 


X4 


d. 


Job trvoil t Q /work Pvnpr-i onnpc 


1 9 


Q 


1 9 

xz 


/ 


o 
o 


e. 


Job interest inventorip*; 


1 n 


l ft ^ 
xo • 3 


XD 


lo 


lo 


£ . 


Ur 1 t*t*^n miJ t* or t a 1 e aK\r»nf* r»<^«i« 
m. AUtcii tiiaLcL lalb aOUUt OCCU 














n A ti DnC *n r" t* i n '1 n o nrn r> y- ?a m r» 
p»i.j.uiio ui LLallUUg pLUgLaulS 


IX 


• lz 


/ 


11 


9.5 


o • 


CArSPr dAVQ inh fi-fre 


ZJ 


lo. 3 


zO 


20 


20 


h. 




1 7 


11 


12 


13.5 


12 


x . 


PtpWI t* T""l C f*ri C/^ hnrtl o fin A 

i iciu LL±|jta iu bcnuoj.s ana 
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Effects of Selected Variables on the Career Guidance Process 



The following conclusions were offered as to the effect of various 
background variables, on the career guidance process: 

im " Sex. The sex of a student appeared to have a significant effect on 
the career guidance process. In general, females tended to receive more 
assistance both in terms of constructive involvement with key personnel 
and in terms of guidance services received. However, closer inspection 
of the data suggested that ^this help was more frequently directed toward 
educational planning. Male students, on the other hand, appeared tp more 
frequently be the recipients of occupational planning help as "well as to 
receive more concrete job placement referrals. Such an observation is 
consistent with the responses received from providers. The providers, as 
a g^up, indicated that males accounted for more of their placements than 
did females. However, the responses of former high school students suggested 
that such a delivery pattern may not be consistent with the, needs of the ■ 
students. More of the former high school girls mentioned difficulties in 
obtaining a suitable job placement than did the boys. 

2. Academic standing . On* the high school level, counselors seemed to be 
providing greater job placement assistance to. the below average student. 
Ji°^ ver ' althou 8 h the lower ability student accounted for a larger pro- 
portion of the job placements made by high, school counselors, such place- 
ments were proportionately less frequent activities of counselors than 
were placements into further training where the ratio of above average 
to below average placements was 2 to 1. Similarly more of the placements 
reported by high school teachers involved above average students. The 
ratio of above average to below average students placed either on a job 
or into further training was 3 to 1 for the VTAE providers. Apparently 
the educational personnel surveyed provided more placement assistance to 
the above average student, particularly in regard to educational placement. 
Such an observation was consistent with the data received from users. The 
more academically successful students in both the high schools and the 
VTAE system reported receiving more help from a variety of key personnel 
and participating in more of the guidance services than their less aca- 
demically successful peers. They also evaluated the guidance process more 
favorably in terms of its importance in occupational planning and place- 
ment. Any inconsistencies in this conclusion were in the direction of the 
C or below average student receiving greater assistance with job placement. 

3 * Race% A comparison of VTAE students 1 responses to various questions 
concerning career guidance suggests few differences related to racial 
background. Both white VTAE students and nonwhite students seemed to rely 
on similar resource personnel in career planning,, received comparable 
guidance services, and attached consistent degrees of importance to the 
various guidance services. Although there were some. significant differ- 
ences noted between the samples for particular items, these differences 
were frequently unsubstantiated across samples. There did appear, however, 
La Jiti^iumdenc^L^ t0 attach gre ater imp or tance 

to career information via materials or courses. The data from providers" ~ 
was interpreted as suggesting that ethnic minority group members accounted 
for a greater percentage of the placements than their population representa- 
tion would suggest. Community action agencies were noted to be particularly 
-active, especially in the placement of male minori/ty group members. 

A S e appeared to be a significant variable in the career guidance 
needs of VTAE students. Tn general, the effects of this variable were 
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noted for the tinder 20 age group and the over 45 group. Both groups 
appeared lo be embarking on new career pathways. For the youngest stu- 
dent£ this represented a first career while for the 45 and over group, 
it appeared to be related to *a disability since a larger proportion of 
these students perceived themselves as handicapped c.nd reported receiving 
help from the Di"isign of Vocational Rehabilitation. The other resource 
agencies and persons rated as most helpful by v^^ious age groups mirrored 
the data from providers presented in Table 46. The observation was made 
that the high school was the major purveyor of placement services to 
those under 20 years of ago. In contract, the efforts of the other pro- 
vider groups surveyed were often concentrated on those who were slightly 
older. • 

r 

^' Class size . Although some differences existed In the career planning 
and placement needs of current and former high school students as .a 
function of school size, these differences were relatively few. For the 
most part, students from all schools anticipated and encountered similar 
problems in achieving suitable .career placements. The guidance services 
received by the students and their evaluation of these services were also 
quite simiLar despite differences in school size. The following exceptions 
to these findings were noted: 

a. Students from larger schools tended to view the key resource 
personnel, especially school personnel, as less helpful in career 
planning and placement. 

♦ * 

b. Students from smaller schools were more concerned about relocat- 
ing to find suitable career placements and tended to place more,, 

importance on the informational guidance services. 0 

j 

A 

c. Students from larger schools expressed .greater concern regard- 
ing choice of an occupation or school and their lack of experi- 
ence. Correspondingly, they tended to value job-related training 
and educational counseling more than their peers in smaller 
schools. v 

These findings probably reflected differences in the immediate .envi- 
ronments in which the various groups of students find themselves. Those 
in small schools tended to be from more rural environments in which the - 
local labor market was more limited and more personal. In such a situ- 
ation, the key personnel, could have been more influential in securing 
placements. However, since the market Is limited, many students will 
need to relocate and possibly hwV employment in an unfamiliar occupation. 
Correspondingly, the informational services would Lend to* become more 
valuable. For tno students from Lirj;e schools in more urban settings, 
the picture was somewhat different. Thoy were familiar with a wide va- 
riety of occupational possibilities, and hence attributed more importance, 
to the selection of an occupation. However, the labor market they faced 
was more Impersonal and, as stub, occupational competence, .application 
procedures, interview behavior, and appearance tended to become more im- 
portant. The key resource personnel were also probably more handicapped 
Iri the placement-assistance they could have provided. Despite thecc 
differences, the i arked similarity of the responses of students In all 
schools suggested that rural and urban differences are diminishing. 

6\ Post-secondar y activities. Those former high school students who 
pursued further, education on the post-secondary level reported receiving 
help from a variety, of sources in accomplishing their educational plans 
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and placement. Those pursuing occupational goals upon completing high 
school seemed to rely primarily on family and friends in realizing their 
objectives. The occupnt ionally-bound student, in contrast to his peers'* 
who had pursued further education, was aiso less likely to receive the 
guidance services he considered to be most important to occupational 
planning and placement. The guidance services valued by the occupa- 
tionally-bound were those concerned with locating employment and obtain-' 
ing occupational proficiency. The most frequent activity of former high 
school students, regardless of post-secondary plans, was either full or 
part-time employment. In other words, although the probability, existed 
that former high school seniors would find themselves embarking on an 
occupational role rather than an educational role* more guidance appeared 
to be available for educational concerns rather than occupational concerns. 

7. Years 'of vocationa l" training .. Involvement in career guidance activ- 
ities was greater 'for those who had completed at least two years of post- 
secondary vocational training than for their peers who had completed a 
year or less of such training. Key resource personnel were perceived as 
more helpful by the "two-year" students and they indicated greater involve- 
ment in various career guidance activities. Nevertheless , increased educa^ 
tiona I preparation did not reduce the occupational barriers encountered by 
VTAE students. The suggestion was offered that perhaps many of those who 
discontinued their education after one year did so because of the avail- 
ability - of a job, and, hence, reported less problems in the occupational 
sphere. 

8. Marital status. The results of marital status analyses indicated, a 
trentf for the current. VTAE'. single population to be more involved in career 
planning through. receipt of services and sources of help. The roadblocks 
to careers were equally more problematic fot.the single group. When these 
data were compared with that 'concerned with age effects, remarkable con- 
sistency was noted.' It would appear that age effects contributed in a 
large measure to the variance reported for marital status. 
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Grant County 



1970 Population 48,398 Percent nonwhite population - 0.4 

Males 24,278 Net migration 1960-1970 - 863 out 
Femaluo 24,120 Median family income 1969 - $8,464 



County description. Grant County lies in the southwestern corner of 
Wisconsin on the border of the Mississippi River. Although Grant County 
is a predominately rural county and only "lightly industrialized," oppor- 
tunities in the manufacturing area can be found by the residents in neigh- 
boring Dubuque, Iowa. Grant County is among the richest farming counties 
in Wisconsin and ranks within the top 100 counties in the United States in 
, value of farm products sold. The actual number of farms, however, has 
been following the nationwide decline (Department of Business Development, 
1974). Post-secondary educational opportunities are available in Grant 
County through, the University of Wisconsin campus at Platteville and the 
Southwest Wisconsin Vocational-Technical Institute in Fennimore. The 
Wisconsin State Employment Service also maintains two local offices in 
Grant .County— in Platteville and Lancaster. . 

School e nrollment figures . School dropout rates in Grant County fall 
below the state average and in 1971 were estimated at 1.4 percent (State 
Plan for Vocational Education in Wisconsin).. The 1974 enrollments in the 
two post-secondary institutions increased over the previous year: 
13 > 

1974 Enrollment Percen t Change 

U.W. Platteville 3,941 JTl . 

Southwest Wisconsin .. . 7 

Vpc-Tech Institute •• • .860 +12.0 

t, • . »• ' 

Labor force composition. Women compose 34 percent of the labor force 
in G-rant County. The following tables depict the distribution of the 
17,289 persons employed in Grant County in 1970 by type of industry in 
which they were employed and their occupational area: * ' 



Table A-l 

Industry of Employed Workers in Grant County 

Agriculture, forestry and fisheries 20% 

Mining , 1X 

Construction • y/ m 

Manufacturing - * % 13% 

Transportation, communication & utilities 5% 

Wholesale* trade ' 2% 
Retail *trade , u „ 

Finance, insurance, real estate 2% 
Services » » 



28% 

Government ' 3% . 




.Occupation of^kmployed Workers in Grant County 




APPENDIX A 
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Pr^fessicjjjai, technical and kindred 
hiinazvxs and administrators, excluding farms 
ialjgts workers _ . , 



irTcal and kindred workers . ^. 
'Craftsmen, foremen and kindred- 
Operatives., excluding transportation 
Transportation equipment operatives 
Laborers, except farm 
Fanners, and f'ai^n managers. * 
Farm laborer s x and farm* foremen • 
Service workers, excluding private household 
.Private^househpld workers „ 



12% 
17. 
^5X 
11% 
10% 
12% 
4% 
4% 
13% 
6% 
14% 
2% 



\ 



In 1970, the four largest private employers' in Grant County were:* 

Advance Transformer, Co., Boscobel,' Small transformers 

.Wisconsin Barge Co.,, . CasSvlijLe', Barge company 

Parkview Terrace, Plattev-ille, Nursing home 

Dick's Super Market, Platteville, Grocery stores 

- . ' ... < • 

None of these private employers employed more than 200 workers in 1970. 
> > * 

Public and social services . In 1970, 928 persons in. Grant 'County 
werQ receiving public assistance. ''This figure represents only two percent 
of the total population in Grant County despite the disproportionate rep- 
resentation of this county's population irr the lower income brackets. The 
Department of Business Development (1974) has reported that 18 percent 
of the families in Grant Couqty in 1969 had an income less than $4,000 
per^year whereas the comparable percentage for the state^was 13 percent. 
Similar figures were reported^* or the t $4,000 to $5,999 income bracket, 
such that 14 perc^t of <>the residents of Grant County as compared with 9 
percent of the state's residents had incomes in thi3 bracket, 

the Job Service (formerly Wisconsin State Employment Service) maifv- 
tains an office in the center of Grant County at Lancaster. Of thxr^S ,546 
'applicants at the Lancaster office during th$ first half of f isje^l year 1975 

- * a « ; 

* t 29% were placed ■ * o 

3%.receiv,ed counseling 
. N '* 1%« received testing^ 

* 4% were enrolled in training pragi^ams 




Nearly three-fourths of the placements made during this .time period were 
applicants under 22 , years of age althoyglf these applicants only constituted 
46 percent of the total applicant gptfup. Also almost one-half of those 
applicants with less than a fiigh^school education were placed. The com- / 
parable placement rate for ajjpiicants with less than a high school <educ^tion 
in the other two, more urb^n ? counties was approximately 20 percent. For a 
more detailed analysis or the various' applicant gruups, see Table A^3 . / 

^ * .y / * y * 

The successpf the Lancaster of f ice ,in^plac;ement of young workers and 
thpse with les^ than a high school education may possibly be explained by 
the nature pt the job openings available at the" Lancaster office./ Table A-4 
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indicates that .almost 65 percent of the placements made through the 
Lancaster office were in farming, fishing, and forestry—occupations 
where educational screening criteria are, rarely used. 



Table A-4- 

DISTRIBUTION OF PLACEMENTS IN THE LANCASTER JOB SERVICE OFFICE 
BY OCCUPATIONAL CODE (1ST HALF FY75) 



Occupational Code * of total 

placements 


Occupational Code % ° f total 

placements 


Professional' & technical 7.8' 
Clerical 

Sales t 0,7 
Domestic 0.4 
Other service 2.1 
Farm; fish, & forestry 64.9 


Processing i3- 0 4 
Machine trades 0,5 
Bench work 0.5 
Structural 1.4 
Motor, freight & transp.' m 0.5 
Packing, material handling "1.1 



Source: 



Bureau of Manpower Utilization, Employment Security Division, 
Department of Industry, Labor, and Human Relations 



The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation does not maintain a local 
office in Grant County but rather residents of this county are served by 
a counselor from the Madison, Wisconsin office approximately 45 miles from 
Grdnt County. During fiscal year 1974, 316 residents of Grant County were 
recorded as clients of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. In 
'comparison toMiJie 1970 census data, this figure suggests that only seven 
residents per one thousand, were clients of DVR. Thfe proposed addition of 
a local 4 office of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation in Grant County 
at Platteville would presumably inctease the number of residents referred 
to this agency * * 

The DVR cases on record for Grant County are categorized by disability, 
r&ce, and sex on page 
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WINNEBAGO COUNTY 



Menasha* j 



( ' 



Winneconne* 



Oshkosh* 



Wisconsin State Employment Service Office 

ai- Public college or university * 

gj^- Private college or university 

G5- Vocational-Technical Institute 

* - City high school (s) included in survey 



ERLC 
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Winnebago 'County 



1970 Population 


130,001 


Percent nonwhite population - 0.5 


Males 


6'3y3S8 


Net-migration-. 1960*1970* * -8 r 7-58- in - 


Females 


66,543 


Median family income 1969 - $10,150 



County description . Winnebago County lies in central Wisconsin and 
in many ways typifies the counties in the northern tg0-thirds of the 
state. Its population is overwhelmingly white (99.5 percent) and the 
small minority population (0.5 percent) is predominantly classified as 
Native American Indian. The distribution of family incomes closely par- 
allels that of the state; in fact, there is less than a $100 difference 
between the median family income of Winnebago County residents and that 
of the state in general. Winnebago County is largely dependent on its 
manufacutring industries for employment. Over thirty-six percent of the 
residents of Winnebago County as well as many of the residents of sur-. 
rounding counties are employed in the Industrial complex of the Fox River, 
Valley. These industries are concentrated for the most part in the cities 
of Oshkosh, Neenah, and Menasha where over 70 percent of the county's 
residents make their homes. The two largest industries, Kimberly Clark 
Corporation and American Can Company (both of Neenah, Wisconsin) employed 
approximately 6,000 workers in 1970. 

There are numerous opportunities for post-secondary education. in and 
around Winnebago County. The University of 'Wisconsin maintains a 4-year . 
campus t as well as some opportunities for graduate work at Oshkosh. Oshkosh 
is also the home of one of the campuses of Fox Valley Technical Institute. 
The other campus is in nearby Appleton x just across the northern border 
of Winnebago County* "Three private colleges are also located in close 
proximity to Winnebago County. These are Ripon College in Ripon, Lawrence 
College in Applefcon, and Marian College in Fond du Lac. Both the Wisconsin 
Stat£ Employment Service and the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
maintain offices iri Oshkosh as well. ' * J ■ 

Srhool enrollment figures . Winnebago County had an estimated school 
dropout rate of 4.6 percent in 1971 (State Plan for Vocational Education 
in Wi scons in) • Enrollments in the two publicly -sup ported post— secondary 

institutions in Winnebago County increased during 1974 as follows: 

< * s 

1974 Enrollment Percent Change , 
U.W. Oshkosh 10,666 .+ 2.4 

Fox Valley Technical Institute 3,700 +10.0 

«. <• 

Labor foyce composition . In 1970, women comprised 37 percent of 
the labor force in Winnebago County. The following tables depict the 
distribution of the 50,685 persons employed 1 in Winnebago County in 1970 
by type of industry in which^ they, were employed and occupational classi- 
fication: '4 
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Table A-5 

/ Industry of Employed Workers in Winnebago County 



■ Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries 4% 

Mining - 

Construction 4% 

^MaTTQT^rariTfg ~ 36% 
Transportation, communication and utilities * \% . 

Wholesale trade 3% 
Retail trade^ ' 14% ' 

Finance, insurance, real estate 3% 

Services 26% 

Government 3% 



Table A-6 

Occupation of Employed Workers in Winnebago County 



Professional, ' technical and kindfred 14% 

Managers and administrators, excluding farm 7% 

Sales workers 6% 

CLerical and kindred workers 17% 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 14% 

Operatives, excluding transportation 1,7% 

Transportation equipment operatives 3% 

Laborers, except farm 4% 

Farmeirs and farm managers 2% 

Farm laborers and farm foremen 1% 

Service 14% 

Private household workers „ 1% ' 



Social service agencies . Approximately three percent of the popu- 
lation of Winnebago County was receiving public assistance in 1970, 

a *' 

The Oshkosh office of the Wisconsin States Jofc Service (formerly the 
Employment Service) recorded 6,162 available applicants in the first half 
of fiscal year 1975, Nineteen percent of these* applicants were placed in 
jobs, 8 percent received counseling services, two percent were tested, and 
two percent were enrolled* in a training program. The data regarding the 
provision of services to .the various applicant, groups (see Table A-7) 
suggest that in terms of auxiliary 'services , .the Oshkosh Job Service office 
is slightly more responsive to the, heeds of those with less then high 
school 'completion than the offices in the other two-.counties. Of those 
with eleven yea l rs or less of education, 13 percent received counseling" 
services and five percent were enrolled in training programs. Further- 
more, this group constituted 59 percent of all training program enrollments. 
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A-ll 



The following table presents the breakdown of placements for the 
Oshkosh office by occupational code: 



Table A-8 



DISTRIBUTION OF PLACEMENTS IN THE OSHKOSH" QOB SKRV : K1E~OFF-I.G1t^ 
■ , BY OCCUPATIONAL CODE (1ST HALF FY75) 



Occupational Code 


% of total 
placements 


■ Occupational Code 


% of total 
placements 


Professional & technical 


. 6.6 


Processing 


* 7.1 


Clerical 


18.0 


Machine trades 


* 7.0 


Sales 


4.2 


Bench work 


7.4 


Domestic 


2.0 


Structural 


7.1 


Other service 


20.4 


Motor,' freight & transp. 


4.2 


Farm, fish, & forestry 


2.9 


Packing material handling 


12.7 



Source: Bureau ^of Manpower Utilization, Employment^Security Division, 
Department of Industry,^ Labor , and Human Relations 



The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation provided services to 1,313 
residents of Winnebago County in f iscal, year 1374. This would represent 
approximately one percent, of the residents of this county. £ breakdown . 
of the cases on record by disability, race, and sex is available on page A-17 
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Racine County 



1970 Population 
Males 
Females 



170,838 
83,510 
87,328 



'Percent nonwhite^ population - 6.0 
Net migration 1960-1970 - 8,537 in 
Median family income 1969 - $10,968 



County description . Racine County, in southeastern. Wisconsin, lies 
between the two large urban centers of Milwaukee and Chicago. Racine 
County is on6 of the most industrialized and urbanized counties in Wisconsin — 
the population density in Racine at 507 persons per square mile is over six 
times greater than the state average. The city of Racine contains over 55 
percent of the county's total population. Racine County is also the home 
county for 8 percent of the black population in Wisconsin. Only Milwaukee 
County with 83 percent of the t black population has a.larger concentration 
of this minority group. ♦ 

* 

Post-secondary educational opportunites are available in Racine County 
and the surrounding area. The University of Wisconsin operates a 4-year 
campus just south of the / city of Racine. There are also University of 
Wisconsin^campuses in nearby Milwaukee and Waukesha counties. Racine County 
residents also have several private colleges within easy commuting distance. 
Aside from the many colleges in Milwaukee, there is Carthage College in 
Kenosha. Gateway Technical Institute also maintains a campus in Racine. 
Public service agencies are easily accessible to the residents of Racine 
County, with boCh the Wisconsin State Employment Service and the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation having local offices in Racine. ^ 

School enrollment figures / Racine County had an estimated school 
Jropout rate of. 4.3 percent (State Plan for Vocational Education in Wisconsin, 
1972) in 1971. Enrollments in the two publicly-supported post-secondary 
educational institutions showed gains in the* last year as follows: 



U.W. Parkside 

Gateway Technical Institute 



1974 Enrollment 
5,260 
4,175 



Pp.rcent Change 
+8.3 
+4..0 



Labor fotce composition . In 1970, women composed 36 o percent of the 
labor force in Racine County. The following census vdata depicts the dis- 
tribution of the 65,098 persons employed JLn Racine County in 1970 by type 
of industry in which they were employed and their occupational area: 
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Table A-9/ 

Industry of Employed- Workers in Racirie County 

Agriculture, forestry. and fisheries * 2%* 
Mining 

Constr iction 4 4% 

Manufacturing . _ « 44% 

Transportation, communications and utilities 6% 

Wholesale trade * 4% 

Retail trade 14%' 

Finance, insurance, real estate 2% 

Services . * 22% 

Government 3% 
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Table A-1Q - . 

Occupation 'of Employed Workers-in Racine County 

Professional, technical and kindred^ 14% 

Managers and administrators, excluding fatms 7% 

Sales workers - 6% 

Clerical and kindred workers . 16% 

Craftsmen, foremen/ and kindred . 16% 

Operatives, excluding transportation - 19% 

Transportation equipment operatives 4% 

Laborers, except -farm 4% 

Farmers and farm managers - — 1% 

Farm laborers and farm foremen 0% 

Service workers,, excluding private household 12% 

Private household workers ~ 1% 



an 



Social service agencies. Financially, Racine County demonstrates 
abundance of people at both extremes. Not only did more families (58* 
percent, in Racine County in 1969 report: incomes over $10,000 as compared 
to the state average (51 percent), but also .Racine County reported six 
percent of its population as receiving public assistance in 1970 when the 
state average was just four percent. 

The Wisconsin State Job Service (formerly the" Wisconsin State 
Employment Service) operates a local office in the. City -of Racine. The 
placements made through this office during the first half of fiscal year 
1975 suggest that a wide variety of occupational opportunities are avail- 
able to users of this service. (Table A-ll) 

" •» > 
— 1 

Table A-ll _ 

DISTRIBUTION OF PLACEMENTS JN THE RACINE JOB SERVICE OFFICE 
• BY OCCUPATIONAL. CODE (1ST HALF FY75>. 



Occupational Code % of total 

placements 


Occupational Code % of total 

placements 


Professional & technical - 4.8 . 
Clerical & 2 0.3 
Sales 4,3 
Domestic 1,8 
Other service . 11; 4 
Farm,* fish, & forestry 1.7 


Processing ' m H 8.T - 
Machine trades ■ * 14^Q . 
Bench work - 9.9 
Structural '7.7 
Motor, freight, transp. 3.5 
Packing, material- handling 11.2 ■ 



Source: Bureau of Manpower Utilization, Employment Security Division, 
Department of Industry, Labor, and' Human Relations 



ERIC 



tlUs occupational distribution appears to reflect the employment 
opportunities 4n Racine County with the exception of- placements in pro-, 
fessional and technical level occupations. 

!- <* - - 

A breakdown of the various services available to' different applicant 
groups was also provided by the Job Service and is presented in Table. A-12. 
Of -those applicants available during the first half of fiscal year 1975: 



20% were placed 0 
1% received counseling services 

; 189 



5% were-tested" 

2% were enrolled in training programs 
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£5 

The most noteworthy figures concerning the Job Service's activities in 
Raci.no County are those # for minority group members. Although nonwhites 
constitute Snly six percent of the population of Racine County, they con- 
stitute 27 percent of the Job Service applicants. They also constitute 
38 percent of the placements made, 44 percent of all those enrolled in 
further training, and 43, percent of all the counseling cases. 

The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation offers services to the 
residents of Racine County at its two offices^ in the city of Racine. • 
Based on 1970 population figures, it can be estimated that approximately 
16 of every 1000 residents of Racine County were recorded' as clients of 
DVR in fiscal year 1974. An examination of the^DVR cases for Racine County 
by race (Table A-14) suggest that, as c in the case of the Job Service, there 
is a disporport^onate representation of nonwhites. In other words, both 
th$ Job Service and DVR appear to be more frequently used as resources by 
nonwhites than whites in Racine County. (For a further breakdown of DVR 
cases in Racine County, see <>Table A-13.) * * 
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Table A-13 

* FISCAL YEAR. 1974 
CASES ON RECORD BY DISABILITY 
RACINE, GRANT AND WINNEBAGO COUNTIES ONLY 





WISCONSIN DVR 




- 


Disability 


Racine * 


Grant 


Winnebago 


rp i al 


278J 


3l£ 


. 1316 




31 


13 


• 

41 


Visually Impaired <. 




3 


'24 


Dear. 


55 


2 


17 


Hard of Hearing 


28 


1 


19 


Amp. and Orth. 


• 512- 


' 85 


311 


Mentally 111 


' . 597 


33 


272 < 


Alcoholism 


' 143 


11 . 


67 


Drug^Addiction . 


& 




' 14 


Public Offenders 


289 


■ 16 


107 ■ 


Other Behavioral Disorders 


127 


1 


65 . 


MentaJfciy Retarded 


374 


51 


. ' • 118 


Epilepsy * 


25 


7 ' • 


18 


Heart "Disease , 


130 


36 


• 54 


Digestive Disorders 


'• 13 


4 


15 


Speech Impairments 


19 


' • 4 


7; 


All Other 


• •• 351 .• 


■ 49 


167 


Source: State of Wisconsin, 


Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 


One West Wilson* St. 


, Madison, Wisconsin 


* 






0 „ 

0 







Table A-14 



FISCAL YEAR 1974 . 
CASES, ON RECORD BY RACE 'AND SEX 
RACINE, GRANT AND WINNEBAGO COUNTIES ONLY 
WISCONSIN DVR 





Grand 
Total 










Race 






* 




County 


White 


Negro 


Indian 


Other. 


Not Available 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Rac Ine. 


2788 


1012 


° 610 


35 o 0 


233 ' 


3 


4 

. -1 


64 


*■' 27 


279 


209 


Grant 


316 


14'6 


67 






'1 






i 


'63 


39 ' 


Winnebago 


13 n 


642 

L_ 


354 


15 


1 


7 ' 


1 


1 


" 2 


189 


101 ' 



Source: State of Wisconsin, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, One West 
Wilson St., Madison, Wisconsin 'V # 

0 \* * J 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN MADlbUN W LUoUUtON BuiLDiNU BASCOM MALL. MAOtSON. WISCONSIN 5370b. T£L, 608^83-3696 



October 14, 1974 



Dear Former Student: 



The Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical 
Education at the University of Wisconsin-Madison is inter- 
ested in what's happened to you and your classmates since 
you have left high school. In particular, we're interested 
in the help students receive with finding jobs, planning 
their careers, and enrolling in schools. Because of this, 
we need some information and opinions from you about: 

(a) the kinds of help you received; 

(b) how this help could have been improved ; 

(c) who helped you; and 

(d) what problems you encountered in trying to find 
a job or enroll in a school. 

We realize that many of you have had difficulty getting the 
help you want. That is why your honest opinion is so impor- 
tant to us in our attempt to improve the services high school 
students receive. 



Although your name was given to us by your high school, 
your answers will be held in confidence. The information 
you give us will be used for resei ch purposes only. 

Please return the completed questionnaire in the en- 
closed envelope. Your cooperation with this study is greatly 
appreciated . 

Thank you again. 



Very truly yours, 




Richard D. Boss, Ph.D. 
Project Director 



SKrsbh 



Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N = 597) 
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A-20 



COORDINATED COMPREHENSIVE PLACEMENT SYSTEM 
SURVEY OF FORMER HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



|^ Compu 



Cer I.D. 



Ploaur check (vO the reaponaea which best fir your situation: 

1. Name oi high school: ^Winnebago. - 2.7%. ..JRaclne-i-522L Grant- - 21Z. 

2. How tan your ra< lal background best, be described? 

95 Uhlw iHlaik 1 Spantsh-spiMkiiir. 3 Nat lve American QOrii-nlnl 0 (lilicr (which f) 
3 A^r 83 L-s:: tlun AO years yld If yearn old 

A. Marital status: 88 single 1.2 married 

5. A 7 male 5 2 female 

6. What Is the hi whom grade or year you compli-U-d In Hi'lionl? (Circle one.) 
1 'l&l 1 ! School Post-High Schoo 1 



V 



G.E.D. 



1 53 | 39 5 

7. When you were a student* in high school, what was your overall grade average? 

58 trades A or R above average 4JL Grade C— average J_ Grades D or F — below average 

8. Did you have a part-time job while attending high school? 79 yes 2L no 
If yes, which of the following? (Check those which apply.) 

11 occasional jobs, like mowing lawns, etc. SO steady job, after school 
j$ during the school day (work-study) 30 summer job 

12 cooperative work-experience as part of school program 

0 ^mi» Wisconsin high schools offer tweKth grade specialized trade or occupational preparation courses fc 
direct entry Into o job. Did you take such a course? yes no 1 ? unknown 

If yes, name the course title: Nq CQtirsP - QOZ „ff^ ~ ccup - tiQnQ _ $% 

10. Right now—this week, are you: 44 enrolled in school full-time 4& not in school 

enrolled in school part-time 

Li. If you are in school full or part-time, what type of school are you enrolled in? 



3QUnlversity of Wisconsin- system 
Oprivate university or college 
private vocational school 
12 Vocational, Technical and Adult Education school 
j) other (specify) 



0 high school 
v employer school 
_£L apprenticeship 



1^ too MAH WANTED TO ENROLL IN A SCHOOL OR TRAINING PROGRAM OR ARE PRESENTLY ENR0LLE0 IN SUCH A PROGRAM 
ANSWER THE FOLLOWING TWO QUESTIONS. IF NOT, GO TO QUESTION \k. 



»• Plea » indicate how much the following people or agencies helped you in your educational planning. 
Educa t lona 1 plann ing on . 



HELP WITH PLANNING FOR C OI.LKCE OR TRAINING 
AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 



Quite 
A Lot 



high school counselor 

high school teacher 

high school placement officer 

Wisconsin State Employment Service . . . . 

private employment, agency 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation . . . 
professional associations and trade unions 

family members 

other relatives or friends 

someone ut tending school there 

previous or current employer 

college recruiter 

military service recruiter ........ 

a clergyman 



Did anyone else help you In educational planning? Comment: 



12 



_2L 



Some 
Help 



2L. 



No 
Help 



JJ. 



26 



JUL 



JUL 



10 



J.5. 



I had no 
contact 
with this 

P er30n Unscored 



* Less than 2% 



JL 



ifc= 



Jtl. 



39 



ML 



33 
34 



35 



35 
35 
36 
36 
36 



O 
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Figures are presented as 
percents oE total responses 
(N - 597) 
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13. There are often roadblocks to suitable educational placement especially for youn^j 
high school student, have you experienced any of the following problems? 



As /i tot cm 



KOADBi.OCKS TO COjXMjK (>K TRAIN INC ONLY 

l didn't know If 1 <tmld meet the s*hoo1 or training qua 1 1 1 l< ai Ions . . 

1 didn't know what schools or training programs I would like 

I had problems with school or training applications, entrance exams or 

interviews 

I didn't know where to apply tor school or training programs 



1 have experienced 
tills i'jroblem 

. _ 20 



1 would have had to move to attend a school or tmlnlng program 1A 

i ,ua««* i » . ... Lii - 



have transportation to the school or training program y 

't accepted to enter a school or training nroeram o ~~tLi~ 



I dldn 

I wasn't accepted to enter a school or training program 

The school or training program was no longer accepting applications 4 

I didn't meet the eduea tonal requirements to enter the school or training 

program ^ 

My family didn't want me to enter the school or training program g, 

I wasn't accepted Into a school or training program because of my race .... Q 

t wasn't accepted Lnto a school or training program because of my sex 0 

I wasn't accepted Into a school or training program because I have a handicap 
After seeing the school or training program, I decided I just didn't like it . Q 

I couldn't afford to enter the program or school i n 

l didn't have a high school diploma 

t couldn't enroll in the school or training program because I couldn't find 
anyone to care for my children 



48 



_5a__.. 

.5.4..... 
_5X 



_63_.„ 



_6i 



JlL 



67 



_5_a_ 



_4S_ 



.65 



_65_ 



Unscored 

32 
32 

33 
33 
33 
33 
34 
34 

34 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
34 

35 



Old you have ,iny oth-r problems with enrolling In school? Conrnenc: 



* Less than 2% 



NOW WB WANT TO GET SOME INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR JOB PIACKME NT 

14. Which of the following best describes your present occupational situation? 

_2_ a full time homemaker ]_J_ unemployed, but seeking work 

2 in the military 13 unemployed, not seeking work 

0 voluntary work 

4T working full-time (working 35 or more hours per week) 

26. working part-time (working less than 35 hours per week) 

15. How did yo: get your first job after high school? 



See Appendix Table B-l, page A-47 



See Appendix Table B-2, 

16. who told you tha*. this Job was available? (person's relationship to you) page A-47 

,7, lf 5 *2H e< - >n £ didn't te* you it was available, how did you find out about it? 



n Do y*u believe you should be taught, in high school, Job-finding skills and how to get along on the job? 
8.4 yes lino 

IV. Do you boitevt the high school should make sure you .ire placed into a Job or further training? 
36 yvs 5 8 no 



o 

ERIC 



Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N*597) 
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APPENDIX B 



HV VOU MAVt" LOOKED FOK A J08 SINCE COMPLETING HIGH SCHOOL , OR ARE PRESENTLY WORKIHfi 1 
PLEASE ANSWER THE FOLLOWING TWO QUESTIONS. IF NOT , GO TO QUESTION 22. : | 



20 Please indicate how much the following people or agencies helped you in your Job or occupational 
planning. K 



IOB Pl.ACKMKNI HI Ll k ONLY 



high ncU*v\ counrjelgi ......... 

high school tcachvr 

high 'School pi. if anient ufPleoi 

WliuoiiHln Slate Employment Service . . 

private employment agency 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation . 
professional association or trade union 

family members 

other relatives or friends 



college recruiter 
military service r 
a clergyman . . . 









I had no 








contact 


\{ u 111* 


Some 


No 


with till* 






lie 1]) 


per Hon 


3 


14 


39 


24 


7 


..12 




. 23. 




2.. 


"it" 


. 




— 1£L 


~ 24 






1 


?? 




~2 


—h 


-a- 


-a— 


"20 




T5 . 


ii 


17 




1R 


14 






18 


— 24 


6 




3«i 




1 


1 


24 




1 


i 


?.? 




n 


1- 


■ 26 





Did mtyonu elsu help you In occupat lonal planning? Comment: 



Un8 cored 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 



19 
20 

18 

20 
20 
21 



n. There are often roadblocks to suitable job placement especially for young people. As a recent high school 
student, have you experienced any of the following problems? 



ROADBLOCKS TO JOB PLACEMENT ONLY 



I have experienced 
this problem 



a . 
b. 
c . 
d. 
c. 

t . 

£• 
h. 
i. 
J. 
k. 
I. 
m. 
n. 
o. 
P* 
<\> 
r . 
s. 
t. 



I didn't know what types of jobs I could do . . 
I didn't know what types of job I'd like to do 



I 

The Job didn't pay enough 

The employer wanted someone experienced 

1 was too young for the Job 

My family didn't want me to take the Job 

They wouJdn't hire me because of my race 

They wouldn't hire me because of my sex 

They wouldn't hire me because I'm handicapped [ 

l didn't like the employer's attitude 

I was told my dress and appearance was inappropriate 

I think my hair cut or beard was the problem, but nothing was said about it 

There were no openings in the Jobs I've been trained for 

f didn't have a high school diploma 

I couldn't take the Job because 1 couldn't find anyone to care for my 
children 

Did you have any other problems in finding or getting a Job? Coranent: 



I would have had to move to find a Job and I didn't want to 7 

I didn't have transportation to the job Tq 

I wasn't qualified for the Job " o? 



yes 

. 42 


no 
40 


— 53 


— 29 


— 13 


— da _ 


IS 


41.. 


2 


7 A ■ 


... 1 5 


66.. 


25... 


55. 


. IS 


45. 


. 40 


*n 


._ 18 


63 


7 


, 74 


1 


80 


? 


29—. 


1 


..._80 .., 


13...- 


_6A_. 


— f- 






-8- 


.... i() . . 




1 




* 


77 



Unscored 
18 
18 
19 
20 
19 
19 
20 
20 
20 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
20 
19 

II 

23 



* Less than 2% 



ERIC 



Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N = 597) 



SEE BACK OF PACE FOR 
ONE MORE QUESTION 
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Below is a list of placement nervwcs or activities wli Li h you may have participated In or used In 
planning and achieving your occupational goal* 1 . 1*1 inihi* Loll us: 

U) win* uk* i vou partlt IpauJ in »»r reteivetl this service (check t lie yes 01 no column) and 

(2) .Jtti you U.ivi completed that part, please go over the items again and tell us (regardless 
ol win- tin- 1 .m not you relieved this service) how Important you feel It Ls In occup.itlon.il 
pi. inn lug and placement. . 

tAo tlil:> la terms of vout t»t c.upat tonal goals evea chough you may have chorion to tonttmu your 
oduc.it Ion before taking a full-time Job.) 



Yes' No 



77 ]20 

8"' 

28 



65 

47 

2'8 



66 

61 



33 

51 
69 



30" 67 
T8T 



40 
4F 



52. 



73 



30 



39 



18 



if 



76" 



45 
0" 

24 



How important is this service 
to occupational planning & plac ement? 



Placement Service or Activity 



Very 
Important 



In h 1 fih s c hool_ j> r_ s lnce j Id you part 1 c 1 pa t e In : 



Aptitude tests 7 

Achievement tests? . . . 
Personal I tv cvaluat Ions? 



e. ! ob Uv crest Invent or I ok'' 



Jijjgji schoo^ or ^sJjvXi. iM <l y°IL J?/UJLlS*Jl*. ,, . l y. I" ,°£. l\22L} 
Written materials ahout otiupatlons or (i. lining programs 
(hiu Ii .rs m* lion I catalogs. Oi cup/it loan I Outlook Handbook)? 

Career days, job fairs? » 

Course*: on occupations? , 

Field trips to sihools anil employment agencies 7 

Kmploymunt Service Job bank? ..... 

Information about job openings? 

Career information from courses you took? 



In high schoo l or since, did you get help with : 



in 



Exploring and evaluating further educational goals? . . . 
Kxplorin^ ana evaluating employment goal,*:? <...,.. 
Resolving personal probloms relating to further education 

»»f work plans? 

Talking to parents about lob or school plans.' 



67 <i. 
59 i. 



15 

79* w. 



high school njr_ j&Jnce u d hi you rcce Ive : 

Training lor Interviewing or applying for a job? . . . 

Train tog In how to get along on the job? 

Train in*.' lor a specific occupation? . . . , 

Assistance in making npplhailon (o college or training 
i«ro>«i tm»* 1 ♦ 

hlj^h school oi sim i', ha*- anyone assisted von: 

In locating a specific job' . . . 

IW eniouraglng an employer to litre you? 

By working out special arrangements by explaining your 
special needs to an employer? 



26 
"2T 



-3L. 



d. lob tryou's or work experiences 7 53 



Somewhat 
Important 



.56: 



-33. 



32. 



SL 



-30_ 
_4fi_ 



-36_ 



93_ 



62 



47 



57 



-5A. 



_5J_ 



52. 



_6Q_ 



50 



-50.. 
_30_ 



_28_ 



In 



90 x. 

sr y. 



h i fih jftchonl^ or siocc , has Jin y o n e contacted yo u : 

To discuss problems about your job? 

To determine your satisfaction with the school program? 



.44. 



.28- 



.XL-. 
..41 



ML 



-21- 



3SL 



32. 



31. 



JUL 



-34. .. 



-32_ 



33. 



-29_ 



J8_ 



.38.. 
.42- 



_42. 



40 



32. 



Not 
Import nut 



.151. 
_L6. . 



-.29. 
. 10. 
. ._L4_ 



17 

... .7. 
-15- 



-08- 



. 7. 
•22. 

-19- 



JLfL 



-13- 



fiu .ihovi- <|iic»liun U f&trcmely Important to us. Please check that you have answered both parts of -It. 



i'U.csc >itv«' us mibm sugp.cHttons for improving the Job placement or educational placement of students s 



Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N=597) 
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9 MCl\ FOR STUDIES IN VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



'n.UiSHi Ol rt/i>CUfW< MAiJiWN i.'i LUUcAjiON HUiLUiNU 1UUU bASGOM MALL, MADlSON. WISCONSIN 53706. TEL 608-263-3696 

A- 24 



December 2, 1974 



Dear Vocational-Technical School Student: 

The Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical 
Education at the University of Wisconsin-Madison is inter- 
ested in what services you and your classmates have received. 
In particular, we're interested in the help students receive 
with finding jobs, planning their careers, and enrolling in 
schools- Because of this, we need some information and 
opinions from you about: 

(a) the kinds of help you receive; 

(b) how this help could be improved; 

(c) who helps you; and 

(d) what problems you may encounter in trying to find 
a job or enroll in a school. 

We realize that many of you have difficulty getting the 
help you want. That is why your honest opinion is so impor- 
tant to us in our attempt to improve the services vocational 
students receive. Your answers will be held in confidence and 
the information you give us will be used for research purposes 
only. 

Your cooperation with this study is greatly appreciated. 
Thank you again. 



Very truly yours, 




Richard D, Boss, Ph.D. 
Project Director 



RDBrsbh 



Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N * 907) 
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Figures are presented as 
perccnts of total responses 
(N-907) 



Questionnaire 1 J) 
Computer I.D. 



COORDINATED COMPREHENSIVE PLACEMENT SYSTEM 
SURVEY OF PRESENT VOCATIONAL-TECWICAL SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Please check (v/) the responses which best fit your situation: 

1. What was the size, of your high school senior class? 13 1-74 75-149 

14 250-349 1Q # 350-449 

2. Name of your hl>;h school: 



11. 



12. 



11 150-249 
2J over 450 



How can your racial background best be d ft ef^l6ed? * ? 
88 Win ir _4 Black 2_ Spanish-speaking Nat Ive American ' Q_ Oriental 0 Other (which?) . 

4. Age: ^Jless than 20 years old 4L 20-29 1330-44 _J} 45 and over 

5. Marital status: 71 single 28marrled 

6. Sex: £8 ma *- e 5D f ema l e 

7. What Is the highest grade or year you complect In school? (Circle one.) 

Hig h School Post-High School / 

\f \0UJ2J C.I-.D* 13 ~\4 1,5 }6 17 and over 

'"^T^^ 5 186 1 1 

8. When you were a student In high school, what was your overall grade average? 

42 Grades A or B — above average 53 Or ad e C — average Grade D— below average 



9 

ERIC 



Did you have a part-time Job while attending high school? 2A> ves Z6 no 
If yes,^ which of the following? (Check those which apply.) 

7 occasional Jobs, like mowing lawns, etc. 53. 8tea dy J°b, after school 
yr during the^school day (work-study) 30. summer Job 

5" cooperative work-experience as part of school program 



Unscored - 10 



10. oome Wisconsin high schools otter twelfth grade specialized trade or occupational preparation courses for 
direct entry into a Job. Did you take such a course? yes 29. n0 —8 unknown 

If yes, name the course title: 82% - no COUTSe listed 



Right now — this week, are you: 



enrolled In school full-time 
enrolled in school part-time 



If you are In school full- or part-time, what type of school are you enrolled in? 



J University of Wisconsin system 
private un Ivors 



0 high school 

rsity or college 0T employer school 

TT private vocational school Q_ apprenticeship 

98 Vocational, Technical and Adult Education school 
(name) 

13. i' lease Indicate how much the p lollowing people or agencies helped you In your educational planning , tha . 
Is, helped you with your planning for vocational school, college, or other training, 

I had no 
contact 
with this 

person Unscored 



HELP WITH PLANNING FOR COLLEGE OR TRAINING 



high school counselor 

high school teacher 

high school placement officer 

vocat Wmnl -technical school counselor .... 
vociil lona I -I pchn U al school tear her . . t . . 
vocal lona I -t erhnlenl school placement officer 

W I neons In State Employment Service 

private employment agency 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation .... 
professional associations and trade unions . 

family members 

other relatives or friends 

someone attending school there 

previous or current employer 

college recruiter 

military service recruiter 

a clergyman 




8 

10 
12 
7 
9 
11 
10 
11 
11 
11 
8 
9 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 



Old anyone else help you In educational planning? (Write any comments for this question on the 
back of the last page.) 
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/ittmoix b 



Inert art aft«n roadblocks Co yuitable educational placement, 
problems? 



Have you experienced any of the following 



R0AD3I.0CKS TO COLLEGE OR TRAINING ONLY 



I have experienced 
chli problem 



ye3 



I didn't know If I »cld meet the school or training qualifications 



30 



i didn't know what HChools or training programs I would like 52 t „ , 42 

1 h.id problems with school or training applications, entrance exams or 

Interviews 9 gc^ 

I didn't know where to apply lor school or training programs •} ^ " J3Q ~ " 

I would hiive had to move to attend a Hchool or training program ] ..JLfiZT 

I didn't have transportation to the school or training program .JL2. * _S1 

I wasn't accepted to enter a school or training program ~ ^ 



The school or training program was no longer accepting applications 

I didn't meet the educational requirements to enter the school or training 

program 

My family didn't. want me to enter the school or training program 

I wasn't accepted into a school or training program because of my race .... 

I wasn't accepted Into a school or training program because of my sex 

I wasn't accepted Into a school or training program because 1 have a handicap . 
After seeing the school or training program, 1 decided I just didn't like it . .. 

I couldn't afford to enter the program or school f 

1 didn't have a high school diploma ^ 

I couldn't enroll In the school or training program because I couldn't find 

anyone to care for my children ^ 



Did you have any other problems with enrolling In school? Comment: 



fi6.. 



3SL 



_92_ 



32. 



-£2. 



^ Unscor ed 

5 
6 

6 
7 
8 
7 
7 
9 

8 
7 
8 
8 
7 
8 
7 
7 



* Less than 2% 



12 



NOW WE WANT TO CKT SOME INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR JOB PLACEMENT 



15. Which of the following best describes your present occupational situation? 

fi a full time homemaker TO unemployed, but seeking work 

0 in the military 15 unemployed, not seeking work 

1 voluntary work 

IJworklng full-time (working 35 or more hours per week) 
33 working part-time (working less than 35 hours per week) 



16, How did you get your first Job after leaving high school? 



See Appendix Table B-3, page A-48 



See Appendix Table B-4, 

17. Who told you that this job was available? (person's relationship to you) page A-48 

18 • I*" so meon e didn't tell you It was available, how did you find out about it? 



See Appendix Table B-5, page A-49 



Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N=907) 
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} f i. Du you Ih'IIpvi' y.»u ahould be taught, in high school, Job-finding skills and how to get olong on the Job? 
91 '/«''* 8 ■»" 

.'0. I)» /mi believe tin* lu>;h uhool should make sure you (ire placed into a job or further training? 

40 y«» 5.8 «» 

.'I. !'! iudK.iLo how much help the following people or agencies have been to you In your present or past 
job and occupat lonal planning . 



JOil PUGEMKNT HFXI' ONLY 



high school counselor 

high school teacher 

high .school placement officer 

vocat lonal -technical school counselor .... 

vocal lonal -technical school teacher 

vocat iona I -technical school placement officer 

Wisconsin Slate Employment Service 

private employment agency 

I) (vision of Vocational Rehabilitation .... 
professional association or trade union . . . 

t ami i y member 5. 

other relative*: or friends 

someone working in Mint job 

previous or current employer 

col lege r ecru J i or 

military service recruiter 

a clergyman .......... 



Quite 
A 1,0 1 

6 


Some 
Help 


No 
Hp In 


1 had no 
ulth rhlfl 

wahi tin n 


17 


44 


25 . 




15 


.46 


26 


i 




37 


5J 


5 


14 




W\ 


4 


Q 




44 


2 


■5 


30 




_3 


11 


in 


49 


1 


? 


30 


5B 


2 


1 


29 


fiO . 


1 


3 


?Q 


5.7 


.23 


34 


22 


13 




34 . 


_26__ 


1 fi ... r 


H- 




18 






37 


37 




1 


30 


60. 




? 


. 30 


— 59 




1 ., 


33 


57 



8 
8 
8 
7 
8 
8 
7 
9 
8 
10 
8 
7 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 



in 



Did anyone else help you in occupational planning? Comment: 
on the back of the last page.) 



(If additional space Is needed, write 



I'hert arc often ruadblovks to Suitable job placement . As a vocational-technical school student, do you 
anticipate that any of these will be -problems for yon in finding n Job in the future? 



I anticipate that 
this will be a 



I won't know what types of Jobs I can do . . . 
I won't know what types of jobs I'd like to do 



1 won't know where to look for work 

I will have to move to find a Job and I won't want to 

I won't have transportation to a job 

I might not he qualified for the job 

The Job won' t pay enough 

The employer will want someone experienced 

I might be too young for the job 

My family won't want me to take the Job 

Kmployers won't hire me because of my race 

Kmployers won't hire me because of ray sex 

Kmplovcrs won't hire me because I'm handicapped 

I won't like the employer's attitude 

My dress and appearance might be Inappropriate 

My hair cut or beard~Tnlght be a problem 

There may be no openings In the Jobs I've been trained for . . . 

I won't have a high school diploma 

I won't be able to take the Job because I won't be able to find 
anyone to cart* for my children , . 



yes 


no 




■ 77 


ii 


63 


16 


78 


77 


67 


14 


an 


17 


8? 


.26 . 


. 68 


... 36 


58.. 


.53 


. 42- 


lfi 


76 „ 


3 


90 


.3 


91 




90 




89 .. 


_13 


9.Q — 




_82. 




78 ■ 


W 


54 • 


4 


90 


3 


...85 



Uns cored 

5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



5 
6 
7 
6 
6 
7 
7 



6 
6 

12 



you think vou will have nny other problems in finding or getting a Job? Comment: 



ERIC 



Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N=907) 
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APPENDIX B 



Li. He low is .1 1 1 hi nl |» 1. 11 ••mi-ill ,iivl««'. hi .ii 1 1 v 1 1 I rn which you may have part Ir I put ed In or until In 
planning .mil at h lev In)- your oi i upal lon.il goals. I'leasu loll UHi 

(I) win- tiu i yon (..mil i|i.ilnl in or received this service (check the yes or no column) and 

(.'J .ilur yuu li.ivc tump luted Lh.it part, please go over the Items again and tell us (regardless 
ul whether or not you rci loved this service) how Important you feel it 1b in occupational 
planning anil placement. 

t An .mi i lliin la tiitniH ul your on upat ionnl goals oven though you may have chosen to continue your 
(■•liii i Ion ln-lori inking n fill I -time Joh.) 



Yes 



83 



74" IT 
5T4T 
3158: 
ZSL 6.L 



ii 
34 



a.. 

4.4.51. 



62 



How important is this service 



No 



14 



30. 

61 

6T 
58" 
877 



14 

3Q_65_ 



Placement Service or Activity 



Have you ever participated In ; 



Aptitude tests? 

Achievement tests? 

Personality evaluations? . . . . 
Job tryouts or work experiences? 
Job interest Inventories? . . . . 



Have you ev er part icipated In or used : 

f. Written materials almul occupations or training programs 
(such as school catalogs, Occupational Outlook Handbook)? 

g. Career days, Job fairs? 

h. Courses on occupations? 

i. Field' trips to schools and employment agencies? 

J. Employment Service Job bank? 

k. Information about Job openings? 

1. Career Information from courses you took? 



33 



53 

5'1 



4JL56_ 
31. 

U-7A. 



15 81 

\ 



Have you ever gotten help with ; 

m. Exploring and evaluating further educational goals? . . . 

n. Exploring and evaluating employment goals? 

o. Resolving personal problems relating to further education 

or work plans? 

p. Talking to parents about job or schooJ plans? 



Have you ever received : 

q. Training for Interviewing or applying for a Job? . . . 

r. Tr lining In how to get along on the Job? 

s. Training for a specific occupation? 

t, Assistance in making application to college or training 
programs? , 



Has anyone ever assisted you : 

u. In locating a specific Job? 

By encouraging an employer to hire you? 



w. By working out special arrangements by explaining your 
special needs to an employer? 



Has anyone ever contacted you ; 

x. To discuss problems about your Job? 

y. To determine your satisfaction with the school program? 



Very 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Not 
Important 


32 


52 


12 




51 


1? 




47- 


11 


SO 


ia 


s 




£1 


16 


44 


38 


.9. ... 


_24 


W 




ill 


an 


1ft 


in 


44 


16 


1Q 


47 


21 


54 


in 


7 


UL 


An 


A 


49 


35 


6 


sn 


11 


2 


46 


16 


ft 




36 


U 


58 


28 


6 


—58 


26 


8 — 


fift 


21 


4 


40 




9 


-Ml 




9. 


25 


— 


__23_ 


27 


42 


-, 20. 


41 


37 


11 


4fi 


14 


10 



!U ibuvt t|oistiOii is extremely Important to us. Please check that you have answered both parts of it. 



flc,*^u >»ivu us some suggestions for improving the Job placement or educational placement of students: 




Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N=907) 
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iNivHtittlv ul kVlsLUNbiN MMUi ->UN. Wl UUOt.AtiON OUILUINU tUOU UASCOM MALL. MADiSON. WISCONSIN 53706. TE.L 008-263 3696 



Dear Former Student: 

Lnclosed is the questionnaire we wrote to you about a few days ago. 
You will notice that we have asked you several questions about: 

(a) the kinds of help you received with educational and job planning; 

(b) how this help could have been improved; 

(c) who helped you; and 

(d) what problems you may have encountered in trying to find a job or 



Your answers will, of course, be kept confidential and will be used for 
research purposes only. ...... w ^ 

The Fire House in Prairie du Sac, Wisconsin, has provided a packet of 
coffee [or you to enjoy as you complete the questionnaire. Please answer 
all the questions, as this information is vital to this important research. 
A self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed for your reply. 

If for some reason you do not wish to participate, please return the 
blank questionnaire in the enclosed envelope so that we may send it to 
someone who may wish to participate. 

The project staff is appreciative of the help you are giving us. 



enroll in school. 




Richard D. Boss, Ph.D« 
Project Director 



RDB:sbh 



Enclosures 



Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N = 411) 
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I 

I Computer I.D. 



COORDINATED COMPREHENSIVE PLACEMENT SYSTEM 
SURVEY OF FORMER VOCATIONAL-TECWICAL SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Please rhcck (*/) the responses which best fit your situation: 

I. Wl»iit was the size of your high school senloi class? 13 1-74 £1 75-149 

12 250-349 J£ 350-449 

/. Nana* of vour \\\\\\ school: 



8. 



9. 



IJ. 



12. 



n 



o 

ERIC 



1 1 150-249 
"TBover 450 



0 Other (which?) 



How « iUi your rm I.il hm (ground |»»hI Ihi d«««cr ibedV 

90 W^l' 2 ,5SpflniMh-spiMklnK J Native American ^Oriental 

Are: 3 les«i l ban 20 years old 71 20-29 2SL 3 °- /|/ * iL *5 and over 
Martial Hiatus: 49 sln «le ^Qmarried 
Sex: 62 m! » le 32 female 

What Is the highest grade or ycar you completed in school? (Circle one.) 

.JHlgh School m Post-High School 

IjJLJLl J2/ C.E.D. IJ 14 15 16 17 and, over 

32 3 19 3'5 6 3 1 

When vou were a student In high school, what was your overall grade average? 

4 Abrades A or B— above average 53_£rade C— average ^ Grade D— below average 

old you have a part-time Job while attending high school? 7J>. yes 2£ no 
If yes, which of the following? (Check those which apply.) 

9 occasional Jobs, like mowing lawns, etc. 50 steady Job, after school 

during the school day (work-study) summer Job 

4] cooperative work-experience as part of school program 

Some Wisconsin high schools offer twelfth grade specialized trade or occupational preparation courses for 
direct enCjrx,lnco a Job. Did you take such a course? _8 yes 8^ no J3 unknown 

If yea. name the course title: HO Course listed " 87% 

Right now— this week, are you: 10 enrolled in school full-time 74not in school 

enrolled in school part-time 

Tf you are In school full- or part-time, what type of school are you enrolled in? 

4 University of Wisconsin system 0 high school 

2_ private university or college tT employer school 

0_ private vocational school ]T apprenticeship 
IX Vocational , Technical and Adult Education school 
X. other (sped fy) 

Please Indicate huw mui.h the following people or agcn< helped you in your educatio nal planning , I lint 

is, helped you with your planning for vocational arhool, college, or other training, 



HELP WITH PUNNING FOR COLLEGE OR TRAINING 



a . 
b. 
c . 
d. 
e. 
f . 

&• 
h. 
1. 

I. 
k. 
1. 
m. 
n. 
o. 
P. 

q. 



hlj»h school counselor 

I) Igh school teacher 

high school placement officer 

vocational-technical school counselor .... 

vocational-technical school teacher 

vocational-technical school placement officer 

Wisconsin State Employment Service 

private employment agency 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation .... 
professional associations and trade unions 

family members - 

other relatives or friends 

someone attending school there. > 

previous or current employer / 

college recruiter 

military service recruiter 

a clergyman 



Quite 
A Lot 


•Some 
Help 


No 
Help 


I hnd no 
contact 
with this 
person 


u 


41 


19 


?n 


, 7 


3? 


34 


20 


* 


7 


?6 


S7 


9 


29 


18 


36 


1 ? 


?n 


?n 


3° 


2. 


9 


?n 


60 


7 


7 


71 


54 


* 


3 


21 


6S 


4 


1 


18 


fiR 


? 




19 


65 


17 




21 




12 


38 


26 


16 


7 


2fi 


?9 






14 


41 


33 


* 


3 


30 


57 . 




s 


7S 


S9 


* 


4 


29 


55 



Una cored 

6 
7 

10 8 

9 

9 
10 

9 

9 

9 

7 

8 

8 

9 
10 



IS 



Old anyone else lulu you In educational planning? (Write any comments for ihls question on the 
back of the last page. ) 



204 



Figures are presented as 
percents o£ total responses 
(N-411) 



A-31 



theie .hc often roadblocks to suitable educationa l placement. Have you experienced any at the U>l lowing 
problems? 



KOADBI.OCKS TO COLLEGE OR TRAINING ONLY 



I have experienced 



i didn't know if I v^uld meet the school or training qualifications 

didn't know what schools or training programs 1 would like 

«. 1 had problems with school or training applications, entrance exams or 

Interviews 

d I didn't know where ».o apply for school or training programs 

e. 1 would have had to move to attend a school or training program 

I. I didn't have transportation to the school or training program 1 fi 

rt. I wasn't: accepted to enter a school or training program » . 

h. The school or training program was no longer accepting applications 

1. I didn't meet the educational requirements to enter the school or training 

program 

i> My famllv didn't want me to enter the school or training program 

k. I wasn't accepted into a school or training program because of my race . . . 
1. I wasn't *u tented Into a school or training program because of my sex .... 
m. ' wasn't aticpted into a school or training program because I have a handicap 
n. After setting the school or training program, I decided I Just didn't like it 

o. I touldn't afford to enter the program or school 

p. I didn't have a high school diploma 

q. 1 couldn't enroll in the school or training program because I couldn't find 

anyone to care for my children 



yes 


no 


26 


70 


50 


AS— 


6 




14 




.,17 


.. .7.8.... 


._ in 


..M..„ 




93. _ 


. fi 


..88. 


4 


9.1 .. 


7 


ftfl 


* 


9"> 


* 


95 


1 


96 


9 


AS 


?n 


7fi 


u 


9 J 


3 


90 



" Uns cored 

4 
4 

6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
4 
5 



d you have any oLher problems with enrolling in school? Comment: 



* Less than 2% 



NOW W U WAN T TO OUT SOME I NFORMATION ABOUT YOUR JOB PLACEMENT 

15. Which of the following best describes your present occupational situation? 

4 a full time homemaker 7 unemployed, but seeking work 
1 (n the military _2 unemployed, not seeking work 
1 voluntary work 

74 working full-time (working 35 or more hours per week) 
10 working part-time (working less than 35 hours per week) 

lb. How I «| you get your first Job after leaving vocational-technical nchool? 

See Appendix Table B-6, page A-49 

See Appendix Table B-7, 

l/. Who told you that this job was availah.v? (person's relationship to you) page A-50 

18. |l someone didn't tell you It was available, how did you find out about it? 

See Appendix Table B-8, page A-50 

19. if you are employed full- or part-time, is the job (check one): 

37 i» the specific area you trained for? 
19 in an area related to your training? 

5 uoj in an area related to your training? 

If not, why not? 

6 no jobs available in that area 
T I was not qualified 

I decided not Co work In Che area I crained for 
9 oclier [ „ 



Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N=411) 
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APPENDIX B 



t». i/o yuu b«il«v« you ihouid bt taught, in high school , Job-f ind tug skills and how to get along t»h the* Job? 
90 ye* 8 no 

1. iht you believe the high school .should mnko> sure you are placed Into n Job or further training* 
33 yes 62 no 

T J Plea a*. IndUnte how mu» '.. help the following people or agencies helped you In your |»»n or occupational 
planning. 



nm v\m:v>\\my hi.i.p only 



high school roun«i 

high sehool t earlier 

high school placement officer 

voiMl lona I -technical hi hot) 1 counselor .... 

voi.it lonnl -technical school teacher 

vnr.it I oii:i I cchnlcnl school placement officer 
Wisconsin State Employment Service ...... 

private employment agency 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation .... 
professional association or trade union . . . 

family members 

other relatives or friends 

someone working In that Job 

previous or current, employer 

college recruiter 

military service recruiter 

a clergyman 




Unscored 

11 
11 
13 
10 
10 
12 

11 
11 
11 
13 

18 

10 
10 
•12 
12 
12 



Did .inyoite else help you in occupational planning I 
on the back of the last page.) 



Comment; (if additional spare Is needed, write 



lhere arc often ri>adblo<ks to suitable Job placement , 
have vou experienced any of the following problems? 



Since your training at vocational-technical school, 



KOMmiW'kS TO JOH PLACEMENT ONLY 



a. I didn't know what types of Jobs I eon Id do 

b, I el l<ln * l know what types of Job I'd like to do 

r. I had problems with Job applications and Interviews 

d. I didn't know where to look for work 

e, I would have hod to move to find a Job and 1 didn't want to 

1. I didn't have transportation to the Job 

g. I w;iHn't qualified for the job 

h. Tin job didn't p.iy enough 

I. The employer wanted someone experienced 

). I w.»s too young for the Job ........ 

k. My lamlly didn't w;mt me to take the Job 

1. They wouldn't hire me because of my race 

in. 'Ihey wouldn't hire me because of my sex 

ii. They wouldn't hire* me becnu.se I'm handicapped 

I didn't like tin* employer's attitude 

p. I was told my dress and appearance was Inappropriate 

<|. I think my hair ml or beard wa*. the problem, hut nothing was said about it 

r. Ihere were 00 openings In the jobs I've been trained for 

s, I didn't have a high school diploma 

t. I touldn't take the job because I wouldn't find anyone to care for my 

< hi Idren , , . . . 

Hid you have any oilier problems in finding or getting a job? Comment: 



I have experienced 







25 






sn 


. 12 


78 


18 


7? 


. 1.1 






-a- 


lfi._. 


._7i" 


, 30 


. 60-. 


IS 


. 5.5.. 


.... 10 


_J3Q„ 


3 


87.. 


1„. 


88 .. 


.. 2 


..88 




. 88 




. . 80 


'.".'jL.'.'. 


_ -.87 




.. 83 


._JL&_. 




JL. 


r8 . 


2 





Unscore d 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

10 
10 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

14 
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Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 



APPENDIX B 

NOllCE' READ CAREfULLS 



A-33 



ttel*»v t.H u list of placement servii es or activities which you may have participated In or used In 
planning am) achieving your occupational goals. Please tell us: 

i,i wlnthii you participated In or received this service (check the yea or no column) and 

v.; alt«i ,.>u Imvc completed that pjrt, please go over the items again and tell us (regaidless 
ol whether o* not you received t'«is service) how important you feel It i8 in occupational 
planning and placement. 

iAutwtr this tu terms of your occupational goals even though you may have chosen to continue your 
education before taking a full-time Job.) 



81 
IT 
58 



65 132 



No 



15 
24 
38 



39 



p 6 
35 

15' 



57 



79 



34 "62 
32-!6T 
" 701 

42 



2F" 
53 



42 |48 
40 B6" 
73~23" 
3TST 



44 



19 

4T 



How Important Is this service 
to occupational planning u placement? 



Placement Service or Activity 



Very 
Important 



Have you eve r pa r 1 1 c 1 pa t c d In : 



Apt Icude tests? . . 
Achievement tests? 



_25_ 



< Personality evaluations? L"\ 

(1. Job tryouts or work experiences? 5 ^ 

e. ?ob Interest Inventories? . . . •. 3S 



_3A. 



nave you ,i;yer part icipate d in or us ed : 



)">• 
h, 
i . 

k. 
1 . 

Hay 

Pi- 
ll , 

o, 



Written materials about occupation!) or train In); programs 
(such as school catalogs, Occupational Outlook Handbooks)?. 

Career *lays. Ji»l> fairs? 

Courses oil occupations? 

r leld trips to schools and employment agencies? . 

Employment Service Job bank? 

Information about Job openings? 

Career Information from courses you took? 



JiL 



29 



-42. 



-2L 



you eve r gotten help with : 

Kxplorlng and evaluating further educational goals? . . . 

Exploring and evaluating employment goals? 

Resolving personal problems relating to further education 

or work plans? .... 

Talking to parents about Job or school plans? 



SI 



-51. 



A9L 



31. 



!l a vc v ou cvcr received : 

q. Training for interviewing or applying for a job? 



1 raining In how to get along on the Job? 

Training for a specific occupation? . . 

Assistance In making application to college or training 
programs? ...... 



-40. 



_3S_ 



52 

8- 



B- 



it 1 s anvon? ever assisted you : 

ii. in locating a specific Job? 

v. fly encouraging an employer to hire you? 

w. By working put special arrangements by explaining your 

special needs to an employer? 27 



Has anyone ever contacted you: 



x. To discuss problems about your job? 

y. To determine your satisfaction with the school program? 



_49_ 



_4fL 



| Tin- 



Somewhat 
Important 



49^ 



_4S_ 



ML 



-31- 



41 



.46- 



_4fi_ 



40 



_A3_ 



_48_ 



_2fi_ 



.39- 



_15_ 



_33_ 



_32_ 



_42_ 



_25_ 



it 



_43_ 



JL4_ 



37 



,il>uvc tiucsttun Is extremely Important to us. Please check that you have answered both part 



H of It . j 



r lease f,l<ic us, some suRnestluns for Improving the Job placement or educational placement of students. 



9 

ERIC 



Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N-411) 
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APPENDIX B 




NTER 



FOR STUDIES IN VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



i>iwfcH5>»lt iV»o^ONSiN MAui^UN, J* l t uu^ATiUN bUiLQlNu, 1U00 BASCOM MALL. MADlSON, WISCONSIN 53706 TEL 608-263-3696 



Dear High School Senior: 

The Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical 
Education at the University of Wisconsin-Madison is inter- 
ested in what services you and your classmates have received; 
In particular, we're interested in the help students receive 
with finding jobs, planning their careers, and enrolling in 
schools. Because of this, we need some information and 
opinions from you about: 

(a) the kinds of help you receive; 

(b) how this help could be improved; 

(c) who helps you; and 

(d) what problems you may encounter in trying to find 
a job or enroll in a school. 

We realize that many of you have difficulty getting the 
help you want. That is why your honest opinion is so impor- 
tant to us in our attempt to improve the services high school 
students receive. Your answers will be held in confidence and 
the information you give us will be used for research purposes 



Your cooperation with this study is greatly appreciated. 
Thank you again. 



A-34 



December 2, 1974 



only. 




Very truly yours, 



Project Director . 



RDB: sbh 



Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N = 825) 
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COORDINATED COMPREHENSIVE PLACEMENT SYSTEM 
SURVEY OF PRESENT HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



A-35 

| Questionnaire 4 l.D. * 

Figures are presented as 
percents of 'total responses 
(N-825) 



rU.isi * Ik i K (y) ttu rc.s|>(»nsos which Ursi fit your situation: 
1. M/e »il UiiiU aUuwI senior class: I6l-r« 1075-149 l£l50-249 JO. 250 " 3 * 9 11350-449 21°™r *50 
Name of high school: 

3. How can your ethnic background best be described? 

9JL White X Black Spanish-speaking origin JL Native American (Indian) _J) Oriental 

4. Age: 100 less than 20 years old 20-29 years old 

5. Marital status: Qj} single 1 married 
,6. Sex: 44male 56 female 

7. What Is the highest grade or year you completed in school? (Circle one.) — 9 lp l^L lj2 

8. What is your overall grade average? 1 89 10 

JifJCrades A or B — above average 35 Grade C — average Grade D or below average 

9. Have you had a part-time Job while attending high school? 86 yes 14 no 
If yes, which of the following? (Check those which apply). 



11. 



12. 



16 occasional Jobs, like mowing lawns, etc. 

6 during the school day (work-study) J34 summer job 

ID cooperative work-experience as part of school program 



SA steady Job, after school 
J4 sun 



10. Some Wisconsin high ^huvkt* oiler twelfth grade specialized trade or occupational preparation courses for 
direct entry into a job. Are you taking such a course? 11 yes 79_ no unknown 



If yes, name the course title: 



Right now — this- week, are you: 82 enrolled In school full-time 

IF enrolled in school part-time 

If you are In school full- or part-time, what type of school are you enrolled In: 



University of Wisconsin system 
private university or college 
private vocational school 

Vocational, Technical and Adult Education school 
other (specify) 



Q7 high school 

employer school 

apprenticeship 

3 - unscored 



IF VOU ARE. PLANNING TQ tNROLL IN A SCHOOL OR TRAINING PROGRAM AFTER COMPLETING HIGH SCHOOL, ANSWER THE 
FOLLOWING TWO QUESTIONS. IF NOT, GO TO QUESTION 15. 



iJ. Piuasu indicate huw much the following people or agencies hrve helped you in your educational planning. 
E ducational planning only . 













I had no 


HELP WITH PLANNING FOR COLLEGE OR 
* TRAINING AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 


Quite 
A Lot 


Some 
Help 


^ No 
Help 


contact 
with this 
person 


a . 




• 19 


.4? 




7 


b. 


high school teacher 


• 7 




21 


in 


c. 




■ ~1~ 


2 


13 




d. 


Wisconsin Stole Kmploymont Service . . 


* 




11 


fin 


e. 








.-11... 


60 


f . 


Division of Vocational Rehab 11 Halt on . 


* 


- -1. 


.ia_ 

8 


63 

51 


&■ 


professional assor hit Ions and trade 


. 2 


5 


h. 






36 


4 




1. 




• 17 


42 


in ( 


s 


i. 




• in 


3? 






k. 




■ 4 


11 


28 


TO 


1. 




u 


Ifi 


12 


. 41.. ., 


m. 


military service recruiter 


2 


7 


14 


.51. - 


n. 






L6_ 


.21 


. .. A5. _.. 



Unsconed 

24 
24 
26 
27 
26 
26 

28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
27 
26 
26 



Hat anyone oloi' helped yon In educational planning? Comment; (if additional Hpnre Is needed, write 
on the buck of the last page.) 



o 

ERIC 
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* APPENDIX B 



NOTICE: R£AD dAREPULLV 



IF YOU WANT TO ENROIV IN A "SCHOOL OR TRAINING PROGRAM AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 
ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTION. IF NOT, GO TO QUESTION 15. 



U Then are ofti'ii cu.ulf ..<U to »ott<thU rdu« at hm.ii placement i*h|hi tally for young people. As a hl>;li 

school student, do you anticipate any of t\ww to hi problems In trying to enroll in college or ttirttwr 
t rntning? 



ROADBLOCKS TO COLLEGE OR TRAINING ONLY 



I anticipate that 
this will he n 



I won't know if I can meet the school or training qualifications . . 
[ won't know what schools or training programs I would like . . . . 
I will have problems with school or training applications, entrance 

exams or Interviews . . 

I won't know where to apply for school or training programs . . . . 



1 won't be accepted to a school or training program 

The school or training program will no longer accept applications . . . 
I won't be able to meet the educational requirements to enter the school 

or training program ..... > 

My family won't want me to enter the school or training program .... 
I won't be accepted into a school or training program because of my race 
I won't be accepted into a school or training program because of my sex 
I won't be accepted into a school or training program because I have a 

handicap ' 

After seeing the school or training program, I will decide that I just 

don't like it , . , 

I won't be able to afford to enter the program or school 

I won't have a high school diploma 

I won't be able to enroll in the school or training program because I 
won't be able to find anyone to care for my children 



yes 


no 




T 1 




1R 


23 


53 


—20 — 


56 




53 




6? 




62 




63 


11 


64 


s 


71 


1 


ZS_ 


7- 


1L 


3 


73 


91 




in 


46 




7? 


2 


71 



Un8c6red 

23 
24 

24 
24 
24 
25 
25 
26 ' 

25 
24 
24 
24 

24 

24 , 

24 

25 

27 



Do you think you will have any other problems with enrolling in school? Comment: 



15. Which of the following best describes your present occupational situation? 

1 a full time homemaker 02 unemployed, but seeking work 

In the military 12 unemployed, not seeking work 

T voluntary work 3.8 UnSCOred 

9 working full-time (working 35 or more hoars per week) 
4iF working part-time (working less than 35 hours per week) 

16. Do you believe you should be taught in high school job-finding skills and how to get along on the Job? 

90_ yes _9 no 

17. l)o you believe the high school should make sure you are placed Into a Job or further training? 

37 yes 6_2_ no 
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Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N=825) 
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NOTICE". READ CAfcEfULU 



Tr you wTu Bf tooYiTfG'ToR a j6*b"aTtTr hTSTi" SCHOOL , 

PLEASE ANSWER I HE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS: 



its. ihifi* ate otteii roaiibluuks ti> suitable job placement especially for young people. As a high school 
student, do you anticipate that these will be problems for you in finding n Job In the future? 



I anticipate that 
this will be a 



I won't know what t 'pes of jobs I can do 

1 won't know what types of jobs I'd like to do 

I will have problems with Job applications and interviews . . , 

I won't know where to look for work 

I will have to move to find a job and I won't want to 

I won't have transportation to a job 

I might not be qualified for the job 

The Job won't pay enough 

The employer will want someone experienced 

I might be too young for the job 

My family won't want me to take the job 

Employers won't hire me because of my race 

Employers won't hire me because of my sex 

Employers won't hire me because I'm handicapped 

I won't like the employer's attitude 

My dress and appearance might be inappropriate 

My hair cut or beard might be a problem 

There may be no openings in the Jobs I've been trained for . . . 

I won't have a high school diploma 

I won't be able to take the job because 1 won't be able to find 
anyone to care for my children 



yes 


no Unscored 


V 


54 9 


ll 


50 ' 8 


19 


72 • 9 


39 


57 9 


19 


79 9 


19 


7? . 9 


LL 


47 9 


LL 


46 10 


fin 


9 




57 9 


-\- 


82 9 


7 


R9 9 


7 


84 9 


4 


86 10 


2fi 


64 10 


14 


77 9 






-Of 


-at- 18 




87 in 


4 


83 13 



Dp, you think you will have any other problems in finding or getting a Job? Comment: 



19. Please Indicate how mm h the following people or agencies have helped you In your Job or occupational 
planning. 



JOB P1.ACEMENT HELP ONLY 



Quite 
A Lot 



11ns 



a. high school counselor 9 

b. high school teacher 8_ 

c. high school placement officer 1 

d. Wisconsin State Employment Service 1 

e. private employment agency 1 

f. Division of Vocational Rehabilitation ]_ 

g. professional association or trade union 2 

h. family members 29 

1. other relatives or friends 20 

J. someone working In that lob 1 ft 

k. previous or current employer 7 

I. coLlege recruiter 1 

m. military service recruiter 1 

n. a clergyman 1 

anyone else helped you in occupational planning? Cotrancnt: 



Some 
Help 



31 



,26- 



45 



M. 



.34. 



15 



No 
Help 



33 



23- 



25- 



21. 



20_ 



09_ 



17_ 



12 



JL8_ 



jlb- 



22. 



2L 



21. 



I had no 
contact 
with this 

person Unscored 



19 



JL9- 



.62. 



_6A. 



69 



65 



JUL 



22. 



JUL 



J5Ji. 



61 



57 



8 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
11 
8 
10 
8 
9 
10 
10 
10 



Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N=825) 
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NOTICE: READ HARMFULLY 



APPENDIX B 



20. 



Bttlov is a list of placement acrvites or activities which you may have participated In or used In 
planning and achieving your occupational goals. Please tell ua: 

(1) whether you participated In or received this service (check the yes or no column) and 

(2) after you have completed that part, please go over the Items again and tell us (regardless 
of whether or not you received this service) how important you feel It is in occupational 
planning and placement. 

Answer this In ttrms of your oi.cup.il tonal goal* even though you may have chosen tu continue your 
education before taking full-time Job.) 



Yes 

*■ 

w 

66 
43 

1:2 



357 
82 



U 

16 
64 

2 

3nsi 



34 

27" 
27" 



8- 

17 



.22. 



1 

J2 
54 



No Placement Service or Activity 

Have you participated In : 



How Important ls-this service 
to occupational planning & placement? 



Very 
Important 



a. Aptitude tests? 

b. Achievement tests? 

c. Personality evaluations? .... 

d. Job- tryouts or work experiences? 

e. Job interest inventories? . . . 



__29_ 

2JB 

_3Q_ 



_2S_ 



Have you participated In or used : 

f. Written materials about occupations or training programs 
(such as school catalogs. Occupational Outlook Handbook)? 

g. Career days, job fairs? 

h. Courses on occupations? 

1. Field trips to schools and employment agencies? 

J. Employment Service job bank? 

k. Information about job openings? 

I. Career Information from courses you took? 



JlL 



_2iL 



_43L 



.31. 



JLL 



48 



15 



Have you ever Rotten help with : 

m. Exploring and evaluating further educaitonal goals? . . . 

n. Exploring and evaluating employment goals? . 

o. Resolving personal problems relating to further education 

or work pJans? 

p. Talking to parents about job or school plans? 



49 



_4£_ 



Have you received: 



job? 



(1. Training for interviewing or applying for a 

r. Training in how to get along on the job? 

s. Training for a specific occupation? 

t. Assistance In making application to college or training 
programs? . . 



_5_3_ 



_46_ 



Ha s anyone assisted yo u: 

u. In locating a specific job? 

v. By encouraging an employer to hire you? 77 

w. By working out special arrangements by explaining your 

special needs to an employer? 26 



_49_ 



Somewhat 
Important 



ss 



S7 



48 



SI 



_45_ 



-5JL 



_45_ 



SI 



_4£L 



SO 



36 



32- 



-35_ 



AO.. 



_39_ 



4JL 



Not 

Important H ncrr»> 



JL2_ 



17 



17 



Ifi 



21. 



JLL. 



1? 



21. 



22. 



[ The_ above question Is extremely Important to us , Please check that you have answered both parts of It. 



Please give as some suggestions for Improving the Job placement or educational placement of students: 




Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N=825) 
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COORDINATED COMPREHENSIVE PLACEMENT SYSTEM 
SURVEY OF PLACEMENT SERVICE PROVIDERS 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



This study includes a survey of placement providers to determine 
what is available in the way of services to the user, namely students and 
adults. The provider of placement services has been defined as that per- 
son who works directly with the individual who needs the service. This 
could and often is a counselor, teacher, placement specialist, public or 
private agency person or even parents and friends* We have called all 
those who do some placement as a part of their job as formal placement 
officials and all others as informal. 

Placement is being defined as the orderly process of transition from 
one educational or training activity to the next desired level of job 
preparation or procurement or other socially acceptable alternative. 

Also, an assessment of the services or related activities utilized 
by the user will complete the research design. Hopefully, sufficient 
information can be obtained about the availability of placement services, 
what services are being utilized, and what is needed, to assist in the 
development of a model system that is comprehensive and manageable. 

Further research with agency and institutional administrations will 
reveal commitment, competencies, and potential for implementation of the 



Your name: 

Employing agency or institution: 
Your mailing address: 



Your present job title: 
Telephone number (home) : 



model. 



(work) : 



Research staff use only: 

Questionnaire number: 

Computer I.D. ^ 

County: m __ 

Type of provider: 



Figures / are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N = 224) 
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[D O NOT ANSWER FOR YOUR AGENCY ^ANSWER ONLY FOR YOURSELF 
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Approximately, how many people did you place on jobs or into further training 
during the past year? 

During the past year, approximately what percent of your placements into jobs 
or further training were: 



a. 
b. 
c. 

d. 



% less than 20 years of age 7. 20-30 % 31-45 

% male % female 

% White % Spanish-speaking % Oriental 

% Black % Native American % other 



% over 45 



% directly into employment 

% referral to further education or training 

% neither of these 

e. In the following occupational categories: 



GIVE APPROXIMATE 
PERCENTS ONLY 



Professional, technical, 
and managerial .... 



Clerical and sales . . . 
Service occupations . . 
Farming , f ishing , f or es t r 
Processing occupations . 

Machine trades 

Bench work occupations . 
Structural occupations . 
Miscellaneous 



Percent 


Un- 


Semi- 




Total 


skilled 


skilled 


Skilled 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Z 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Z 


% 


Z 


% 


z 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


7. 


% 


z 



3. Generally speaking, how would you rank the people you place by educational 
ability? (Percent in each level.) 



On a job — 

% above average ability 

% average ability 

% below average ability 



Into further training — 

__ % above average ability 
_ % average ability 

% below average ability 



Do you believe that students who have worked part-time or had a work experi- 
ence program while in school are easier to place — 



On a job? 
yes no 



unknown 



Into further training? 
yes no unknown 



Do students and aduLts who have completed a high school or post-high school 
vocational course become easier to place — 



On a job? 
yes no 



unknown 



Into further training? 
yes no unknown 
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Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N«224) 



Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N*224) 

6. riacemeut service providers many times find it difficult to place some people; 
on the other hand, others seem to be easy to place. In trying to find 
employment, for students and adults, how often have you encountered the following 
problems? Check each item. 







This problem has 


occurred : 






Roadblocks to Job Placement 


Often 


Occasionally 


Seldom i 


Never 


Unscored 




Ine student or adult didn t know what types 


41 


34 


" 16 


1 


R 


D . 


The student or adult didn't know what types 
of jobs he or she would like to perform . . . 


34 


4? 


15 


1 


a 


c. 


The student or adult had difficulty handling 
job applications & interviews 


25 


46 


19 


2 


ft 


d. 


The student or adult had difficulty locating 


35 


38 


16 




8 


e. 


The student or adult was unwilling to re- 
locate (i.e. unwillingness to go where the 


31 


32 


20 


10 


7 
/ 


f . 


The student or adult was not able to arrange 


16 


37 


31 


10 


A 

Kf 




The student or adult wanted to do something 


13 


45 


26 


9 


7 
/ 


h. 


The student, or adult demanded a higher 


8 


39 


34 


11 


Q ' 
O 


i. 


The employer wanted someone with prior work 


38 


. 38 


14 


4 


6 


j • 


The employer wouldn't hire the student or 


10 


31 


34 


17 


8 


k. 


The student's or adult's family didn't want 


1 


23 


46 


21 


9 


1. 


The student or adult wasn't hired because of 


2 


10 


32 


47 


9 


m. 


The student or adult wasn't hired because of 


2 


11 


18 


59 


10 


n. 


The student or adult wasn't hired because of 


4 


19 


27 


40 


10 


0. 


The student or adult did not like the 


2 


34 


38 


16 


10 


P. 


There was no reason given for not hiring the 
student or adult, however there is a strong 
chance it could have been for appearance 


13 


35 


33 


10 


9 


<]• 


There were no openings in the jobs for which 
the student or adult had been trained . . . . 


13 


38 


28 


11 


10 


r . 


The student or adult didn't have a high 


8 


32 


23 


26 


11 


s. 


The student or adult couldn't find someone 


6 


25 


18 


38 


13 



What other problems have you encountered in trying to place students? Comment: 
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7. Placement service providers have unique ways of getting things done. They 
of tea get help from a variety of sources. Some of these sources are nearly 
always helpful and others almost never. Please indicate how often you coor- 
dinate >our activities with the following persons or agencies when providing 
°.cc:upnt ional planning or placement services. 





I t. ou ril mate my activities with: 


Often 


Some t ime<? 


Rare ly 


Never 


[In QPnrpf 


a . 






24 


17 


17 


26 


b. 






20 


19 


24 


26 


c. 






12 


17 


33 


■ 31 


d. 






21 


12 


25 


25 


e. 






13 


13 


31 


26 


f . 




. 12 


18 


15 


28 


27 


8- 




. 26 


21 


13 


14 


26 


h. 


private employment agencies 


3 


6 


17 


45 


29 


i . 


Division of Vocational Rehabilitation . . , 


7 


24 


15 


27 


27 


j • 


professional associations and trade unions , 


5 


17 


26 


24 


28 


k. 






26 


25 


16 


27 


1. 




. 4 


25 


28 


15 


28 


m. 






33 


16 


8 


25 


n. 




• 27 


26 


10 


11 


26 . 



With whom else do you coordinate your occupational placement efforts? 



PLea&e circle the letter preceding the above agencies or persons that you 
In Lieve are most helpful to students and adults in occupational planning and 
placement . 




Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N=224) 
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9. k Many Limps iL becomes obvious to a placement provider that what the client 
really needs is further training in a specific occupational area. In trying 
to find education or training for students and adults, how often have you 
encountered the following problems? 



Roadblocks to Educational Placement 



This problem has occurred 



Often 


Sometimes 


Seldom 


Never 


Unscored 


44 


33 


9 


2 


12 


44 


34 


6 




13 


10 


34 


31 


11 


14 


15 


36 


30 


7 


12 


12 


38 


22 


13 


15 


9 


34 


30 


13 


14 


9 


39 


31 


8 


13 


13 


36 


26 


11 


14 


13 


29 


23 


21 


14 


13 


36 


25 


12 


14 


1 


14 


40 


29 


16 


1 


1 


6 


77 


15 


0 


2 


6 


77 


15 


2 


4 


14 


65 


15 


3 


31 


39 


12 


15 


7 


22 


23 


33 


15 


2 


18 


24 


40 


16 



a. The student or adult didn't know what types of 
schooL or training programs he/she could 
qualify to enter 

b. The student or adult didn't know what types of 
school or training programs he/she would 

like to enter 

c. The student or adult had difficulty handling 
the enrollment procedures 

d. The student or adult had difficulty locating 
school or training programs 

e. The student or adult was unwilling to relocate 
(i.e. unwillingness to go to where the school 
or training was) 

f. The student or adult was not able to arrange 
for transportation to the school or training 
program 

g. The student or adult wanted to enter a school 
or training program for which he/she wasn't 
qualified 

h. The training program or school was too 
expensive 

i. The school or training program was no longer 
accepting applications 

j. The student or adult lacked the educational 

prerequisites • • • 

k. The student or adult's family did not want 

him/her to attend 

L. The student or adult was refused admission 

because of race 

m. The student or aduLt was refused admission 

because of sex ' . . . . 

n. The student or adult was refused admission 

because of a handicap 

o. The student or adult didn't like the draining 

program or school J . . . . 

p. The student or adult did not have a hi!;h 

school diploma 1 . . . . 

q. The student or adult could not arrange) for 

child care services 



Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N=224) 
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i ii< I iii)', Mr. ri-ht training program for a person requires some hel.p from per- 
' n ' w ' " ** ' *".*■** ■ I * ' •' in the field. Some sources of help seem to be better than 
• Mi. iMcmko hs.lii it. how ol ten you coordinate your activities with the 
J..M..WJII,. person*, or agencies in the course of providing help with educational 
planning and placement to an individual student or adult. 



a. 
b. 
c . 
d. 
e . 
f . 

«• 
It. 

L . 
j • 

k. 
1. 
in. 
n. 
o. 

P- 

q- 

r . 



L? twrdjn ate my activities with: often 

high school counselors 22 

high school teachers .' jT" 

liigh school placement officers jjj - 

VTAE school counselors 23 _ 

VIAE school teachers 13 

VTAE school placement officers 12 

other training or admissions officers . . . i2~~ 

Wisconsin State Employment Service 2cT~ 

private employment agencies 7 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation . . . q~ 

professional associations or trade unions . ~ 

family members 7 

other relatives or friends ~ 

someone attending that school g 

previous or current employers iq 

college recruiters 15~ 

military service recruiters ]j 

clergymen J 



Sometimes 



24 



22 



2k. 



23 



Ik. 



Rarely 



11 



17 



1L 



JLL 



_15_ 



3k. 



25 



15 



28 



21 



29 



26 



17 



16 



JUL 

JL2_ 



19 



16 



23 



16 



18 



12 



17 



25 



With whom else do you coordinate your educational placement efforts? 



Never 



_13_ 



2k. 



JLS_ 



22. 



3A. 



33. 



Al. 



21. 



Ik, 



15 



10 



20 



20 



29 



Unscored 



II. Ple;w. circle the letter preceding the above agencies or persons that are most 
helpful to students and adults in educational Pljmninfi and placement . 



38 



36 



_4D_ 



.34. 



38 



31. 



3L. 



37 



JIB. 



31. 



31. 



33. 



32. 



38. 



3d. 



3L. 



3L. 



37 
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Figures are presented as 
percents of total reoponses 
(N = 224) 
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12. Below Is a list of placement services or activities which you may be providing 
j.tiij* nU. and adults in planning and achieving their occupational goals. Please 
to 1.1 us: 

(a) whether, generally speaking, you provide this service, and 

(b) regardless of whether or not you provide this service, how important 
you feel it is in occupational planning and placement. 

(Answer this in terms of occupational goals even though you are also providing 
educational assistance. Further education or training in this context is 
viewed as a stepping stone to employment.) 

[ANSWE R bot hI 



Placement Service or Activity Yes 


No 


How important is this service to 
occupational planning & placement? 


Very 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Not 
Important 


Un- 
Scored 


Assessment and Appraisal — Do you provide: 

c 7 


O 0 


O Q 
JO 




c 
J 


1 9 




3b 


32 


4y 


5 


m 




47 


.34 


42 


7 


17 


d. job trvouts or work experiences? . . 


79 


i9 


11 


/. 
*f 


— J J} 




M 




An 


C 

J 


1 7 


Informational Services - — Do* you provide: 

f. written materials about occupations 
or training programs? (e.g. school 
catalogs, Occupational OuQook 


12 


57 


29 


2 


12 




44 


jj 


A 9 


« 


17 


h con r<5P ( <i *) nn o^ninfltinnQ^ Zt9 


49 


AO 


O 1 


A 


17 


1 • L LI- 1U L L J.|/0 LU oLllUUio dllU 1~UIJJ JLU jr 


35 


41 


35 


7 


17 




46 


38 


37 


6 


19 


k. information about job openings? ... 84 


8 


76 


14 


0 


10 


1 . information about occupations through 


19 


60 


25 


2 


13 


Counseling Services — Do you provide: 


17 


70 


17 


0 


13 




13 


78 


10 


* 


12 


o, personal-adjustment counseling? ... 65 


25 


63 


20 


1 


16 




46 


35 


41 


6 


18 


Preparation for Placement — Do you provide: 
ij. training jn job interviewing and 


21 


70 


19 




11 


r. training in appropriate job conduct? 70 


22 


70 


19 




10 


s. training for a specific occupation? . 51 
t. assistance with applications to * 

college or training programs? .... 68 


41 


66 


17 


2 


15 


U 


51 


31 


3 


15 



Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
(N=224) 
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Continued 



* Less than 2% 
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How important is this service to 
occupational planning & placement? 




Pl.n-unient Service or Activity 


Yes 


No 


Very 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Not 
Important 


Un- 
Scored 


ffc'Jkrpn I Services — Do you assist students 
and aduits: 














u. by locating specific jobs? 

v. by "selling" the person to an 
employer? 

w. by explaining the person's special 
needs to an employer so that needed 
special arrangements can be made? . . 


80 


14 


64 


25 


* 


10 


66 


27 


49 


31 


8 


12 


72 


21 


59 


26 


1 


14 


Pol low-Up Services — Do you contact 
student/adults after placement: 














x. to determine their job satisfaction? . 
y. to determine their satisfaction with 
the school or training program? . . . 


66 


27 


59 


25 


2 


14 


65 


27 


61 


20 


2 


17 



* Less than 2% 



13. In the course of a work day, what percent of your time do you personally spend 
in providing the above: 

educational placement services? 

13 0% 56 1-2455 13. 25-49% 8_ 50-74% A_ 75-100% 

occupational placement services? 
Sl. 0% 54 1-24% _9_ 25-49% lj 50-74% 14 75-100% 

14. Should the high school teach job-Cinding skills and appropriate job conduct? 

86 yes _4 no j6 unknown 
OR should this be something taught in the post-high school? 
J38 yes IT no _7 unknown 



Figures are presented as 
percents of total responses 
_____ (N = 224) 
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Table B-l 

Responses to question 15 of former high school 
student questionnaire: How did you get your first 
job after high school? 



Response Percent 

I got the job myself 5,9 

It was offered to me 4.2 

I applied for it, interviewed for it 35.3 

From the newspaper want ads 1.8 

Through a friend 9.4 
Continued working at job held during 

high school or work experience 19.6 

Through an employment service 3.7 

Other 9.5 

Unscored 10.6 



Table B-2 

Responses to question 16 of former high school 
student questionnaire: Who told you that this 
job was available? 



Response Percent 

High 'school counselor 1.5 

High school teacher 5.2 

High school placement officer 0.5 
Wisconsin State Employment Service 

(Job Service) 2.5 

Private employment agency 0.3 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 0.2 

Professional association or trade union 0.0 

Family members 17.9 

Other relatives or 'friends 28.3 

Someone working at that job 1.7 

Previous or current employer 3.9 

Military recruiter 1.0 

A clergyman 0.0 

Other 7.7 

Unscored 29.3 
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Table B-3 

Responses to question 16 of present vocational- 
technical school student questionnaire: How did 
you get your first job after leaving high school? 



Response^,/ £ 


Percent 


I got the job myself 


6.9 


It was offered to me 


2.6 


I applied for it, interviewed for it 


34.3 


From the newspaper want ads 


2.2 


Through a friend 


8.4 


Continued working at job held* diirlrig^ 




high school or work experience 


15.8 


Through an employment service 


3.1 


Other 


15.0 


Un sco red 


11.7 



Table B-4 

Responses to question 17 of present vocational- 
technical school student questionnaire: Who told 
vcu that Lhis job was available? 



Response 


Percent 


High school counselor 


1.7 


High school teacher 


2.3 


High school placement officer 


1.2 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 




(Job Service) 


0.4 


Private employment agency 


0.2 


Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 


0.1 


Professional association or trade union 


0.4 


Family member^ 


16.8 


Other relatives or friends 


23.6 


Someone working at that job 


0.4 


Previous or current employer « 


1.8 


Military recruiter 


2.0 


A clergyman 


0.2 


Other 


12.0 


Unscored 


36.8 
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Table B-5 



Responses to question 18 of present vocational- 
technical school student questionnaire: If 
someone didn't tell you it was available, how 
did you find out about it? 



Response Percent 

I found the job myself 6.2 

It was offered to me 0.7 

I applied for it, interviewed for it 8.5 

From the newspaper want ads 12,7 

Through a friend 1.0 

Continued working at a previous job 0.1 

Through an employment service 1.9 

Other 2.8 

Unscored 66. 3 



Table B-6 

Responses to question 16 of former vocational- 
technical school student questionnaire: How did 
you get your first job after leaving vocational- 
technical school? 



Response Percent 

I got the job myself 6.3 

It was offered to ma « 2.2 

I applied for it, interviewed for it 24.3 

From a newspaper want ad 4.6 

Through a friend 5.8 
Continued working at job held during 

high school or work experience 25.3 

Through an employment service 5».6 

Other * 10.9 

Unscored 14.8 
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Table B-7 

Responses to question 17 of former vocational- 
technical school student questionnaire: Who 
told you that this job was available? 



Response Percent 

High school counselor 0.5 

High school teacher 0.0 

High school placement officer 0.2 

Vocational-technical;. school counselor 0.7 

Vocational-technical school teacher 5.8 

Vocational-technical placement officer 2.4 
Wisconsin State Employment Service 

(Job Service) * 3.2 

Private employment agency 1.0 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 0.0 

Professional association or trade union 0.0 

Family members 6.1 

Other relatives or friends 13. h 

Someone working at that job - 2.4 

Previous or current employer 5.4 

Military recruiter 0.2 

A clergyman 0.2 

Other 5.4 

Unscored 52.8 



Table B-8 

Responses to question 18 of former vocational- 
technical school student questionnaire: If 
someone didn't tell you it was available, how did 
you find out about it? 



Response 


Percent 


I found the job myself 


4.4 


It was offered to me 


0.7 


I applied for it, interviewed for it 


8.8 


From the newspaper want ads 


12.7 


Through a friend 


0.7 


Continued working at a previous job 


1.2 


Through an employment service 


3.9 


Other 


4.4 


Unscored . 


63.3 
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CENTER FOR STUDIES' IN VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN -MADISON 



The Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical 
Education at the University of Wisconsin-Madison was 
reorganized with the support of the Wisconsin Board 
of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education within 
the School of Education in 1971 • The function of the 
Center is to serve the State of Wisconsin in a unique 
way by bringing the resources of the University to 
bear on identified problems in the delivery of voca- 
tional and manpower programs— vocational education, 
technical education, adulteducation, career educa- 
tion, manpower training — to citizens of all ages in 
all communities of the State • The Center focuses 
upon the delivery of services including analyses of 
need, targetgroups served, institutional organization, 
instructional and curriculum methodology and content, 
labor market needs, manpower policy, and other ap- 
propriate factors. To the extent that these goals are 
enhanced and the foci of problems widened to en- 
compass regional and national concerns, the Center 
engages in studies beyond the boundaries of the State, 



Merle Strong, Director 

Roger Lambert, Associate Director 



¥ok fauAthoA in^owation on tka> on. 
othZA ZtntQJi actxvitizA , contact* 

CeitteA ^on Stadiu in Vocational 
and TtchnicaJL Education 
321 Education Building 
1000 Ba&com hM 
Madison, \i)it>co\U>in 53706 

60&-263-3696 
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